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For an extremely bright spot simply plug into a 110-volt 
outlet. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees 
TROUPER in either direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 


FULLY 


auromanic erang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens 
ARC SPOTLIGHT system. Silvered glass reflector. Mounted on casters. 


Here are two spotlights that will make you proud of 


your presentations. 


The Trouper has an adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in the base. burns 
quietly for 80 minutes without retrimming, 
projecting oa flickerless spot— sharp edged from head to 
La ee Troupe rette projects 6 times brighter head spots 


than other incandescents 


See vour theatre, school. or stave equipment 
dealer or send coupon for 


free literature and prices. 


con 


STREET 


CITY AND STATE 


TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


pORATION 


94 City Park Avenue 
Tolede 2, Ohie 


Please send free literazure and prices on 


the Strong (]Trouper; (|) Trouperette. 





The Top Plays of | BROADWAY. ‘Come Right to Your Home... 


——— 
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..-when you accept this BIG 
OFFER from the Fireside Theatre 


Over 650 Mag- 
nificeat LIFE 
Photographs 


Hundreds of 
Great Stars in 


THE NEW 


WORLD 
THEATRE 


PICTURAMA 


Plus 4% ont 


SMASH HITS 


Choose Any One of 
These Big Hits! 


THE CAINE MU- Prooks Atkinson 


HIS giant treasury places you 

‘down front’’ at the greatest per 
formances in theatre history. Hun- 
dreds of pictures from LIFE’s theatre 
collection of recent Broadway pro 
ductions. Covers every period—from 
primitive ritual, to Shakespeare, to 
the magic of Broadway. 


Over 650 ‘‘on stage’’ photographs of 
stars—from Forbes Robinson to Bar- 
rymore, the Lunts, Olivier, Bank 
head, and Cornell! Now this magni- 
ficent $7.50 volume, pins any one of 
the Broadway hits at right, are 
BOTH yours for only $1 with mem- 
bership in the Fireside Theatre! 


TINY COURT. 
MARTIAL, by 
Herman Wouk The 
suspense-crammed trial 
of a navy lieutenant 
accused of mutiny. From 
the Pulitzer Prize novel 
“A thrilling achievement."’ 
Walter F. Kerr 
THE KING AND |, by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Tender story of an Eng«- 
lish school marm who 
tamed an oriental tyrant 
including all the en- 
chanting lyrics 


DIAL M FOR MURDER, by 
Frederick Knott You 
know the killer from the 
start but you can't imag- 
ine anything that can foll 
his “‘perfect crime."’ ‘’Tin- 
gles with excitement’’— 


WONDERFUL TOWN, by 
Fields Chodoror and 
Bernstein “Wonderful 
score wonderful book 
I had a wonderful time,” 
says critic John Chapman 
of this Critics Award win- 
ning musical 
THE SEVEN YEAR (TCH, 
by George Arelrod 
Broadway's merriest com- 
edy hit about a virtuous 
summer bachelor and the 
not-so-virtucus girl up- 
stairs! 
PICNIC, by William Inge 
The earthy drama 
about the shocking effect 
of one man on the sup- 
pressed feelings of a group 
of women. Pulitzer Prize 
and Critic's Circle Award 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
the ‘“‘World Theatre in Pictures,"" AND the hit play 
checked below, and enroll me as a member. 1 may return 
both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay ot..y $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me ‘Curtain Time’ in advance 
of each new play selection. I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the You Decide Which Plays You Went: Mem- 
FULL TEXT of the very newest stage bers receive a free subscription to ‘Curtain 
successes, each in a handsome volume. Dur- Time,” an entertaining play-review which 
ing the past season members have received describes each selection in advance. You 
such plays as The King and I, Picnic, The need accept only four selections a year. The 


Crucible, The Shrike, The Seven Year Itch 


and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays immediately, 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; re- 
read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a handsome lifetime theatre 
library 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by critics and public. You receive them as 
soon as possible after opening night—to 
read, enjoy and discuss while everyone is 
still talking about them. 
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cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony 
seat. The volumes are beautifully bound; 
and soon grow into an impressive library. 

No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you the over-a-foot-high “World The- 
atre in Pictures’ plus your choice of any 
one of the six big Broadway hits. If not de- 
lighted return both books in 10 days and 
your membership will he cancelled. Other- 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, 
and keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to: The 


Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-1@ 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Court-Martial 


0) Diet M for Murder 


Name 


and No 


tweive or more which you wil! offer as soon after they open 
on Broadway as possible 


"| The Caine Mutiny 


[) The King and I 
Picnic 

[|] The Seven Year itch 

[) Wenderful Town 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) 


(Offer good in U.S.A 
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It’s the same well known line of Superior Electric’s transformer- 
type light control equipment. Just a new name: LUXTROL. From light... to dim... 
to dark, these light controllers do not dissipate wasteful heat . . . do provide cool, 
smooth, flickerless performance. LUXTROL light control equipment meets all 


operating and budget requirements of small or large installations in 


theatres, auditoriums, churches, schools, night clubs, stores. 


PACKAGED LUXTROL LIGHT 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Provides big switchboard blending 
and control at low cost. Additional 
units can be added as need and 
budget increases. 


_—— 


COMPANY 


Moanvufocturers of: POWERSTAT Variable Transformers «+ 


Avtomotic Voltage Regulators «+ 
LUXTROL light control equipment «+ 


| 
| 
1124 Demers Avenue, Bristol, Connecticut | 
| 
| 


NON-INTERLOCKING 
LUXTROL LIGHT 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Ideal for auditorium or single 
room lights where only a few 
circuits require control. Man- 
vally operated: or motor driven 
assemblies. Capacities from 
1,000 to 30,000 watts. 


See the Superior Elec- 
tric’s Mobile Disploy | 
when it visits your crea. 


STABILINE 


VOLTBOX A-C Power Supplies 
VARICELL D-C Power Supplies 
Superior 5- WAY Binding Posts 


INTERLOCKING 
LUXTROL LIGHT 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Single units or assemblies for 
mounting in factory framed as- 
semblies. With or without master- 
ing or grand mastering controls. 
Can be engineered to meet all 
power control requirements. 


() Packaged Assemblies 


© Non-Interlocking Types 


Company Nome 


Company Address 


THE POSITIONER SYSTEM OF 
LUXTROL LIGHT CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


Motor-driven LUXTROL control as- 
semblies remotely-controlled from 
compact selector stations located 
ot point of greatest convenience 
or from portable box. 


Please send full information about LUX TROL light control equipment: 


Interlocking Types 


C) The Positioner System 
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THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1124 Demers Ave., Bristol, Conn. 
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opyTright under the International 
her foreign countries 


re! 
ions must be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscriptions to begin or for the change of address 


$11.00. Pan-American and all ot 


The Cover 


Gardner Leaver, popular illustrator for THeatre Arts, decorates 
DEAR SIR: 


“Theatre U.S.A.” of the October issue 
attracted my attention. . . . I believe 
firmly that high school can be the place 
to educate people to good theatre. .. . 
It has been my experience in this section 
of the country that we need more high 
school administrators and school board 
members who are educated to the possi- 
bilities of good theatre for high school 
audiences and participants. A_ trained 
director has very little freedom on the 
high school level to do anything about 
the situation when his school heads 
cannot see the advantage. .. . I am 
extremely concerned about the advance- 
ment of high school drama, and cer- 
tainly believe that it is the level to 
begin the right interest in theatre, but 
also believe that we must first educate 
the people who sanction the programs so 
that they can see the advantages and 
will be willing to give consent to more 
worth-while programs. 


our December cover with a sophisticated scene of Broadway at night. 


MacARTHUR, PUBLISHER. Printed in U.S.A 


COUNCIL 


JOHN D 


NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS 


The Play 
32 Some Facts About a Myth by Maurice Valenc) 
34 Ondine by Jean Giraudoux 


Y 


New York 19, N 


Editorial 
15 By John MacArthur, Editor and Publisher 


Features 
28 Queen of the American Stage by John S. Wilson 
64 Tueatre Arts Discovers Nancy Wickwire 
65 Once More unto the Breach, Dear Friends by Mary Morris 
68 See the Players Well Bestowed by Eugene Burr 
73 Snub to a Snob 
74 Thirty Million Angels by Ralph Bellamy 
76 The Art of Duse: Actress in Search of an Author 
by Luigi Pirandello 


130 W. 56th St.. 
hts reserved. Copyright 1954 by 
>). Canada, 12 issues $6.00, 24 issues 


f 


All subscript 


assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscript 


JOHN W. DUNLAP 
Montpelier, Ohio 


NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 


George Spelvin 
79 All the Nude That's Fit to Print 


12, December, 1954. Ali ri 
issues, $5.00. 24 issues $9. 


by 


> 


It is impossible to tell you how many 
happy hours I have spent reading TuHea- 
TRE Arts... . I will be looking forward 
to many more happy hours of Broadway 
at its best... . 


On Broadway 
17 Home Is the Hero 


18 The Boy Friend 

20 All Summer Long 

21 Reclining Figure 

22 On Your Toes 

23 Libby Holman’s Blues, Ballads and Sin Songs 

24 Fragile Fox 

25 The Tender Trap 

26 The Season on and off Broadway by Maurice Zolotou 


Currency sent at subscriber's risk 


MARILYN SINCLAIR 
East Providence, R.I. 


8. and Possessions, 


1879. Vol. XXXVII 
S. funds 


treet, Saint Charlies, I 


3, 


Congratulations on having one good 
theatre magazine on the market. Not only 
are the articles by recognized authorities 
valuable, but also the playwriting sources 
for manuscripts. Due to your crusade last 
year to create scripts, I have started in 
actively again and it’s a great joy. . 

RONNIE JON SCOTT 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


of March 
pics rates: U 
ple in U 
f any. The editors cannot 
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at 1421 East Main S 
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Off Broadway 
81 Sing Me No Lullaby 
82 The Way of the World 


; : 82 The Clandestine Marriage 
Haven't you said about all there is to : ; , 


say about Mr. Logan, Mr. Kazan and 
their uninspired little entourage? How 
about stories on people who bring a little 
wit to life and the theatre? . . . Isn't 
it time for a spread on Hildegarde? .. . 

KENNETH N. STUBBS 

Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


office in Saint Charles, Ill., a 
under the Pan-American Convention. Subscri 


Departments 
3 Letters 


4 Calendar 

10 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
15 Offstage 

83 Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 


One & 
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ress with new, including postal number, i 


money order or draft om a bank in the U 
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change of address send old ac 


A play-reading group of the Faculty 
Women’s Club at the University of 
Michigan has had great enjoyment from 
your choices [of complete plays). 

FRANCES S. HUGHES 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PuBLICATION OFFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill 


EpITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y 


, 24 issues $15.00 


ty Convention. C ari 


CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle, St., Chicago 4, Ill 


THEATRE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is published monthly 


Entered as second class matter at the 
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PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


to Gueceten wth Nosonss scnaenee DAVID ae JOHN 
— WAYNE ~ FORSYTHE 


A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted trom the Novel by Vern Sneider! 
wiih 


PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS © WILLIAM HANSEN 


ond 
MARIKO WIKI 


Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN © Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 


Music Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Please enclose stomped, sell eddressed envelope 
ond specity elternete dotes. 


Men, thre Thors. Evs. Orch. $4.60; Merz. $4.05; Bole. $3.45, 
2.90 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Set. Evgs. Orch. $6.25; Merz. $5.20; 
Bole, $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.90, 1.75. Mets. Wed, & Set. 
Orch. $4.05; Merz. $3.45, Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Tones tact. 


“HAIL TO TALLULAH” 


—WALTER KERR, HERALD TRIBUNE 


RICHARD ALDRICH & RICHARD MYERS 
jm esseciation with Julius Fleischmann present 


» dear charles 


A Comedy by MARC-GILBERT SAUVAJON ong FREDERICK JACKSON 
Adapted by ALAN MELVILLE 
Setting by Donald Oens'ager 


“SHE IS DYNAMITE” 


—JOHN CHAPMAN, DAILY NEWS 


MOROSCO THEATRE 45th St. West of B'way 
vgs. 8:40. Mats, Wed. & Sat. 


“A Solid Gold Click"—walter Winchell 
“Its a very funny show"— 
Gibbs, The New Yorker 
MAX GORDON presents 


The SOLID :GOLD: CADILLAC 


bby HOWARD TEICHIMANI ong GEORGE $. KAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


stoned by GEORGES KAUFMAN 
SEATS NOW FOR ALL PERFS. Thru Jan. Ist 


Orch. Mon.-Thur. $4.60, Balc. $4.60. 4.05, 3.45, 
2.90, 2:30, 1.75. Fri. & Sat. Eves. Orch. $5.75, 
Balc. $4.40, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Wed. 
Mat. Orch. $3.45. Baic. $3.45, 2.90, 2.30. 1.75, 
1.15. Set. Mat. Orch. $4.05, Balc. $3.45, 2.90, 
2.30, 1.75, 1.15. All Tax Incl. Good Balcony 
Seats Available For All Perfs. 


MUSIC BOX 
45th St. West of Broadway 


Cl 6-4636. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


All Summer Long — Booth, W. 45th. Robert 
Anderson’s play about two brothers and their 
family whose home is threatened by the rise 
of a nearby river; with June Walker and John 
Kerr 

Anniversary Waltz--Broadhurst, W. 44th. A do- 
mestic comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph 
Fields about a revelation that upsets family 
relations on a fifteenth wedding anniversary ; 
with Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey. 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the '90’s, with 
vocalizing by Lilo 

Comedy in Music-—-Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 

Dear Charles—Morosco, W. 45th. Tallulah Bank- 
head stars in Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s comedy 
about a mother, her illegitimate children and 
their respective fathers 

Panny—Maiestic, W. 44th. Musical adaptation by 
S N. Behrman and Joshua Logan of Marcel 
Pagnol’s trilogy Marius, i and César. 
Cast includes Esio Pinza and Walter Slezak. 

Kismet— Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with music 
from Borodin; with Alfred Drake and Doretta 
Morrow. 

On Your Toes—46th Street Theatre. Revival of 
the 1936 musical by Richard Rodgers, Lorenz 
Hart and Geor Abbott; with Vera Zorina and 
Bobby Van 

Peter Pan-——-Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. A 
musical version of Barrie’s fantasy, starring 
Mary Martin in the title role; with Cyril 
Ritchard. 

Quadrille—Coronet, W. 49th. Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne star in Noel Coward's period 
comedy about an American businessman and a 
marchioness 

Reclining Figure—Lyceum, W. 45th. Harry Kur- 
nitz’s comedy about an art collector who be- 
lieves he has purchased a lost Renoir; with 
Martin Gabel and Mike Wallace. 

Tea and Sympathy—-Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson’s illuminating drama about a sensi- 
tive student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Joan Fontaine, Leif 
Erickson, Anthony Perkins. 

The Bad Seed— Maxwell Anderson’s adaptation of 
the William March novel about an eight-year- 
old murderess; with Nancy Kelly and Eileen 
Heckart. 

The Boy Friend — Royale, W. 45th. Musical 
by Sandy Wilson about the 1920's, in the style 
of a British musical of that era; with Julie 
Andrews. 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial-—Plymouth, W. 
45th. Lloyd Nolan, - Hodiak and Barry 
Sullivan in Herman Wouk’s dramatization of 
the trial incident in his novel The Caine 
Mutiny. 

The Living Room—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. Gra- 
ham Greene’s drama about a Roman Catholic 
orphan who falls in love with a married man; 
with Barbar Bel Geddes and Walter Fitzgerald. 

The Pajama Game—St. + W. 4th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissell’s novel 7'4, Cents, about labor and man- 
agement problems in a pajama factory; with 


Eddie Foy, Jr., John Raitt and Janis Page. 


The Rainmaker—Cort, W. 48th. Drama by N 
Richard Nash about a stranger whose visit to 
a drought-stricken farm changes the lives of its 
inhabitants; with Geraldine Page and Darren 
McGavin 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven rs of 
married life; with Tom Ewell and Sally ia. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Music Box, W. 45th 
Howard Teichmann-George 8. Kaufman satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder who becomes 
the company owner; with Loring Smith and 
Ruth McDevitt 

The Teahouse of the August Moon— Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick's droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa ; with Burgess 
Meredith 


Openings 


Dec. 1 Mrs. Patterson. National, W. 4ist. 
Eartha Kitt stars in this play by Charles Sebree 
and Greer Johnson about a Negro girl who lives 
in a dream world 

Dec. 2 On with the Show. Hellinger, 1655 
Broadway. Musical by Frank O'Neill set in 
Virginia City around 1870. Irra Petina heads 
the cast 

Dec. 7 — The Flowering Peach. Clifford Odets’ 
drama based on the Bible story of Noah, his 
family, the ark and the flood, with a contem- 
yorary theme; with Menasha Skulnik and Leon 

anney. 

Dec. 8 —- Witness for the Prosecution. Agatha 
Christie’s melodrama concerning the trial of a 
young man accused of miurdering a wealthy 
spinster; with Francis L. Sullivan. 

Dec. 9—Portrait of a Lady. ANTA Playhouse, 
W. 52nd. William Archibald’s dramatization 
of the Henry James novel, starring Jennifer 
fonees with Robert Flemyng and Cathleen 
Nesbitt 

Dec. 13—-Lunatics and Lovers. Broadhurst, W 
44th. Sidney Kingsley’s new comedy; with 
Sheila Bond, Dennis King, Mary Anderson 
and Buddy Hackett. 

Dec. 15 — Running Mate. William oomged 4 
political comedy about a suburban matron who 
ets, but does not accept, a chance to go to 
tongress; with Faye Emerson. 

Dec. 16 — Between Friends. Musical revue by 
Charles Gaynor 

Dec. 22 — Anastasia — Melodrama by Marcelle 
Maurette concerning a girl living in Berlin after 
World War I, who pretends to be a Russian 
princess ; with Viveca Lindfors. ; 

Dec. 22—What Every Woman Knows. City Cen- 
ter, W. 55th. Helen Hayes stars in the Barrie 
classic; with Kent Smith. 

Dec. 23 — House of Flowers. Alvin, W. 52nd 
Musical by Truman Capote and Harold Arlen 
about two rival bordellos on an island in the 
French West Indies. : 

Dec. 30 — Silk Stockings. Imperial, W. 45th 
Adaptation by George 5. Kaufman and Leueen 
MacGrath of Ninotchka, with musical score by 
Cole Porter; with Don Ameche and Hildegarde 
Neff 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Silk Stockings 
Dex 


Philadelphia, Shubert, through 


CASTING GUIDE 


5,000 Casting Contacts .. . $! 


Details of the production activities and the casting requirements of 


55 Film making companies in New York. 

100 Live TV shows using actors every week. 

150 Stage shows now casting or preparing to cast. 

50 Radio programs that change actors frequently. 

300 Modeling Contacts; Photographers, magazines, etc. 

60 Booking agents that place actors in touring shows 

25 Agents who place actors in commercial films, weekend 
bookings in nightclubs, cocktail lounges, etc. 


One of the Nine Leo Shull Publications 


155 W. 46th St., New York City 


Judson 6-6900 
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The Dark Is Light Enough—Toronto, Nov. 29- 
Dec. 4; Detroit, Cass, Dec. 6-18; Cleveland, 
Hanna, Dec. 20-25; Cincinnati, Cox, Dec. 27- 
Jan. 1. Christopher Fry’s “winter play’”’ in 
verse, starring Katharine Cornell a a 
Power. 


The Grand Prize — opens Philadelphia, Locust, 
Dec. 25. Comedy by Ronald Alexander. 


The House of Flowers — Philadelphia, Forrest, 
through Dec. 18. 


The Southwest Corner—opens New Haven, Dec. 
23; Boston, Dec. 27. John Cecil Holm’s drama 
based on a novel by Mildred Walker 


Shows on Tour 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream — Chicago, Civic 
Deere Houre, Nov. 25-Dec. 5; East Lansing, 
Michigan State College Auditorium, Dec. 7-8; 
Detroit Masonic Auditorium, ec. 
Toronto, Maple Leaf Gardens, Dec. : 
Montreal, Forum Amphitheatre, Dec. 17-18. 
The Old Vic production, with Mendelssohn's 
music; with Moira Shearer and Robert Help- 
mann. 

King of Hearts—Chicago, beginning Dec. 6. A 
satiric comedy by Jean Kerr and Eleanor 
Brooke about an egocentric cartoonist and his 
adopted son; with Donald Cook and Cloris 
Leachman. 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—-Harris Theatre, Chi- 
cago, beginning Dec. 6. Edward Chodorov’s 
comedy about a psychoanalyst who learns of 
his fiancée’s past from an unsuspecting patient ; 
with Ralph Bellamy. 

Saint Joan—St. Louis, American, Dec. 6 for one 
week ; Kansas City, Orpheum, Dec. 13 for one 
week; Los Angeles, Biltmore, Dec. 27 for two 
weeks. Jean Arthur stars in this new revival of 
Shaw's classic; direction by Harold Clurman, 
sets by Mordecai Gorelik. 

Tea and pee —- Detroit, Shubert Theatre, 
Nov. 29-Dec. 11; Pittsburgh, Nixon Theatre, 
Dec. 13-31. Deborah Kerr stars in Robert 
Anderson’s perceptive dram.a about a sensitive 
student in a New England boys’ school. 

The Fifth Season—Selwyn Theatre, Chicago, 
through December. Sylvia Regan’s farce about 
the woes of the garment industry; with Joseph 
Buloff and Chester Morris. 

The King and I — Shubert Theatre, Chicago, 
through December. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s musical version of Anna and the King of 
Siam; with Yul Brynner and Patricia Morison. 

The Seven Year Itch — Detroit, Cass Theatre, 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4; South Bend, Keith Theatre, 
Dec. 6-8; Toledo, Paramount Theatre, Dec. 
10-11; Akron, Colonial Theatre, Dec. 13-14; 
Erie, Shay’s Theatre, Dec. 15-16; Rochester, 
Auditorium, Dec. 17-18; Pittsburgh, Nixon 
Theatre, Dec. 26-Jan. 8. George Axelrod’s long- 
run Broadway comedy, with Eddie Bracken. 

Time Out for Ginger—Chicago, Biltmore Theatre, 
Dec. 1-4; San Francisco, Curran Theatre, Dec. 
6-31. Melvyn Douglas stars in Ronald Alex- 
ander’s situation comedy. 

What Every Woman Knows — Seattle, Moore 
Theatre, through December 4. 

The World of Sholem Aleichem—Montreal, Her 
Majesty's Theatre, Nov. 30-Dec. 5; Toronto, 
Dec. 6-11; Cleveland, Hanna Theatre, Dec. 
13-18; Detroit, Art Institute, Dec. 27-31. Arn- 
old Perl’s three one act-plays based on Jewish 
folk stories by Sholom Aleichem and _ Isaac 
Peretz 


COMMON STOCK 


The Company will employ its funds 
in diversified entertainment enter- 
prises connected with television, 
motion pictures and the theatre. 


Price 50¢ a share 


Write or phone for a 
Free Offering Circular 


HOLLYWOOD ANGELS, INC. 
29 W. 65th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 4-1815 
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Off Broadway 


New York 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8ist St. The Curi- 
ous Angel and Saga az Bown Adams and 
Shastee of the Soul, Wednesdays in December 
at tN, 

Equity Library Theatre—Lenox Hill Playhouse, 

31 E. 70th St. Take a Giant Step, Dec. 1-5; 
Young Woodley, Dec. 15-19. 

New School for Social Research—66 W. 12th St 
A qamette reading: Sophocles’ Electra, Dec. 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave. South. The Chair 
by Tom Hill and Don Stuart, Tues.-Sun. in 
December. 

Phoenix Theatre—2nd Ave. and 12th St. Sand- 
hog, a new musical by Earl Robinson and 
Waldo Salt, beginning Nov. 23 for six weeks 

Pilgrim Players—211 W. 56th St. The Holly and 
the Ivy, Dec. 8-11. 

Proscenium Productions—-Cherry Lane Theatre, 
38 Commerce St. Congreve’s The Way of the 
World, through December. 

Studio Six—1129 6th Ave. An invitational series 
under the direction of Michael Gazzo. 

Y.M.H.A.—Lexington Ave. and 92nd St. Poetry 
Center heer Dame Edith Sitwell and Sir 
Osbert Sitwell in a joint reading from their 
works, Dec. 5 at 8:40 


Children's Programs 
Y.M.-Y.W.H.A.—Lexington Ave. and 92nd St 


‘Model Theatres,’’ a theatre lecture for young 
poapte, Dec. 6 at 4 p.m.; the Merry-Go- 

ounders, an adult repertory company in story 
ballets for children: Ballet Charades, Forest 
Adventure, Tyrolean Wedding, Dec. 12 at 1:30 
and 3:30; Y¥ Saowss Cinderella, Dec. 27-28 
at 11, 1 and 2:40, Robin Hood, Dec. 29-30, 


same times. 


Dance 


Brooklyn Academy of Music —30 Lafayette Ave 
osé Limon and Company, Dec. 7. 

’.M.-Y.W.H.A.—Lexington Ave. and 92nd St 
George Balanchine, ‘‘The Training of the 
Dancer,’ Dec. 19 at 2:40. 


Opera 


Y.M.-Y.W.H.A.—Lexington Ave. and 92nd St 
Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat, conducted 
by Emanuel Vardi, and a new composition by 
Sol Berkowitz, Dec. 18-19 at 8:40 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for February must be received by the 
12th of December) 


Alabama 

Montevallo—Alabama College. The Kingdom of 
God by Martinez-Sierra, Bec 3 

Arizona 

Tucson— University of Arizona. Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, Dec. 7-12. 

Arkansas 


Fayetteville—University of Arkansas. Jenny 
Kissed Me, Dec. 7-11 


(Continued on next page) 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—M¢cClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


Eves. $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 2.90, 2.30. Wed. Mat. $4.05, 
3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Sat. Mat. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 
2.30, 1.75. Tax Incl. 


SAM $. SHUBERT 44th W. of Bway. Ci 6-5990 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 


FALL TERM 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


“A HUMDINGER! ins: 
JOHN =—_JANIS 


RAITT - PAIGE 
evoie FOY sr. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
fves.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; 
Sag $0.8°) Fatt wee”! wee 


at. Mat. Orch. ; 

$2.30, i178 crax tacheded). 
Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with mail order 
and suggest one alternate date. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44th St., m. ¥. 


PAUL GREGORY presents (IN PERSON 
LLOYD JOHN BARRY 


NOLAN HODIAK SULLIVAN 


IN HERMAN WOUK'S 


CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL 


CHARLES LAUGHTON 


“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
' ioe —ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN 
FONTAINE 


lea 
by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON—ANTHONY PERKINS 


Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th $¢., West of Bway 
vgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 





Calendar, cont. 


California AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


A book conceived Hollywood—Three Arts Theatre. Benny, a new 


and written exactly Len ‘Angee “University of <i California. THE DERWENT STORY 


pair) by Engene d’Al- 
: - by CLARENCE DERWENT 
and precisely for you hy ar ha 
P y f y 2-5, 8-12. ounces The first authentic history of the 


mond—Community Theat John Loves 
ag ye a " vA eatre 20th century theatre in England and 


4 Sacramento—Civic Repertory Theatre. The Little America. 
e 4 0 an Dec. 2-4. "| have enjoyed reading it. It maintains that 
San Francisco—Opera House: London's Festival sense of high responsibility about the theatre 


Ballet, Dec. 7-12. The Playhouse: Roadside by that ises tn hi ” 
Lynn Riggs, through Dec. 5; The Cocktail ot everybody reo gre ROOKS ATKINSON 
Party, opens Dec. 16. 


* 
Santa Bar Santa Barbara College. Lobero eeenene and highly instructive read- 
Theatre: The Crucible, Dec. 3-4. ing . JOHN GASSNER 
Stockton—Civic Theatre. Strange Bedfellows, “ ee e 
Dec. 2-4. s as readable as it is informal. 


WARD MOREHOUSE 


=] in "s har wn.” 
A HANDBOOK FOR Connecticut ne Kind PORTLAND. MAINE, EXPRESS 


Storrs- Uasversiey of Connecticut. Summer and ~ . . 
THE NON-PROFESSIONAL Smoke, Dec. 7-11. sideration HARTFORD, CONN. COURANT 
Florida “An inspiring book.” RITA HASSAN 


By HOWARD BAILEY DeLand—Stetson University. Open Season, a new "A rewarding life . . . made richly rewardin 


play by O. G. Brockett, December. : " 
rl Hl , , yess — Rs go A Murder Has Been vel nog pps aeapmeae Pos 
The ag » livae.wi arte Arranged, Dec. “The Derwent Story . . . reflects the serious- 
xe Head of the live-wire depart- | Arranged, Dec 1014. a a mindedness of its author, his geniality and 


ment of Theatre Arts at Rollins Col- McThing, Dec. 1-4, 8-11 good sense." LEWIS FUNKE 


lege presents the most complete and | tiineis ee een See ee 
4 , ; i s 
practical guide ever written for non- | Chicago—Drama Guild: Seaing 17, Dec. 9-10. reflected in the high quality of his admirable 
° ° Playwrights Theatre Club: Rich But Happy, autobiography.” BOSTON HERALD 
professional play ~ producing groups. a new satire my, Theodore Hoffman, through “Not since George Middleton's These Thing 
: ; > ‘ s 

Mr. Bailey packs into this book the cyky Dee? ae CRRGNOND, MRR CoeTE Tee Are Mine several years ago, have we read 


af eS , . ° Western rin Theat of Western Sprin such an enjoyable autobiography as The 
know-how needed to avoid the ph ee es. Lt. te” Derwent Story." PORTLAND EXPRESS 
falls of amateur productions and 


an ed would make a fine motion picture—but 
: : - J 
achieve professional smoothness. The whet ster could ploy Derwent? 


Richmond——Civic Theatre. Hamlet, Dec. 6-11. LAMBS SCRIPT 


producer's duties are outlined from | Terre Haute—Community Theatre. Ah, Wilder- 


the play’s selection to the final cur- a ABELARD-SCHUMAN, INC. 


tain’s fall. Expert advice is give lowe 404 
I © is given to Mason City—Little Theatre. Stalag 17, Dec. 7-9. 4th Ave., New York 16 


you on such problems as Waterloo—Community Playhouse. © Glass 


Menagerie, Dec. 1 


® Advance Preparation of Production 


Maryland 
© Casting © Costumes Baltimore—John Hopkins Playshop. Once in a 
‘Thousand Years, a new romantic drama by 
* Rehearsing . Scenery Sarah Weld, Dex 5-4. Wi 


e Michigan | 
Staffing ° Performances Ann Arbor University of Michigan. Dream Girl, ENJOY SARDI 5 


. . directed by the playwright, El Rice, Dec. os 
Especially helpful are diagrams and bt alpina wna ae FAMOUS oe: / 


¢ 


. “ Detroit—-Wayne University Theatre. The Taming 
a classified list of plays recommended of the Shrew, Dec. 3-4, 9-11 


for various groups schools, colleges, | Minnesota A ae. NAME IN FOOD 


churches, clubs, community and “Lit- | Minneapolis—University of Minnesota. Oedipus 
od c 


on ni s Ren, Nov. 5-Dec. ¢ ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
tle Theatres. $3.50 New Jersey | . SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


At all bookstores or by mail from — po Mill Playhouse. Stalag 17, Nov 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. — og Mexico College of Agricul- by ducts af wert tomes Sanwe 


: restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
SS Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. ozs and Mechanic Arts. My 3 Angels, Dec kitchen spices to SARDI’S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
New York make your choice of ten different 


Garden City “om College. Major Barbara, sauces. 3 minutes to makel 


Dec. 10-11, g, 
Jamestown Linke Theatre. My 3 Angels, Dec * 
1-15 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


COCTEAU ON THE FILM 3.50 
KISMET 
Robert Wright & ¢ * dollar still jiffy 
George Forest 2. - | gets you old-fash- a white 
D'OYLE CARTE ALBUM loned value at 
Roger Wood 2.! — New York's 1200- : sauce 


TURGENEV: A LIFE room Henry Hud- oj TEN COMPLETELY 
David Magarshack . i= son Hotel. DIFFERENT SAUCES 


AGAMEMNON Single from $4 * Double from $7 
William Alfred 3.00 All Rooms With Bath 

TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL 
Horton Foote .90 


48 W. Sand St., New York 19, N. Y. yo 


JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MGR. 
353 West 57th Street, New York (9, N.Y. 
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LGNDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the Amerian News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A, 


—-— 00000000 0 


DRAMATIST PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of 
new 1954-55 catalog 


= 
2 
* 
= 
£ 


———————— I 


New Releases just off press 
Gently Does It ©  Bernardine 
A Girl Can Tell 
Mrs. McThing e 
The Winner e 
My Three Angels 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 
Fai a a 


Kind Sir 
Lullaby 


Ohio 

Cincinnati 
Dec. 3-4. 

Cleveland— Cleveland Play House. My 3 a ' 
Nov. 3-Dec. 12; The Winner, Nov. 10-Dec. 5. 

Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. My 3 —. 
Dec. 10-18. 


Oklahoma 


Tulsa—University of 
Doorstep, Dec. 7-11 


Valley Players. Arsenic and Old Lace 


The Great Big 


Tulsa. 


Oregon 

Portland—Civic Theatre: Lo and Behold, Dec. 
1-18; Junior Theatre: Hansel and Gretel, Nov. 
27- Dec. 19. Sawerety of Portland: Murder 
in the Cathedral, Dec. 10-12. 


Pennsylvania 

Moylan—Hedgerow Theatre. Twelfth Night, 
opens Dec. Noah, opens Dec. 28. 

Philadel iphia- University of Pennsylvania. My 3 
Angels, Dec. 9-10. 


Texas 

Austin—University of Texas. Cultural Entertain- 
ment Committee: Three for Tonight, featuring 
Marge and Gower Champion, a choral group 
and a Hollywood mm ge “1% 15; University 
Theatre: Peter Pan 

Lubbock—Texas Technological College. Squar- 
ing the Circle, Dec 


Virginia 
Popfosicheuce Mary Washington College. 
9-1 


, Dec 

Hallie” Hollins College Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, Dec. 10-11. 

Williamsburg r? oe and Mary College. Uncle 
Harry, Dec. 


Our 


Washington 


Seattle— Universit Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: The Be of a Life, through Dec. 
4; Gigi, Dec. 10-Jan. 


Wisconsin 

Green Bay—Community Theatre. January Thaw, 
Dec. 6-8. 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee 
Victory, Dec. 10-12. 


Players. The Wingless 


VOCAL SCORES 


America’s Living Theatre 


These are the representative works of the great talents of our 
musical stage 


Allegro 
*Carousel 


The Cat And The Fiddle. . 


Conversation Piece .............. 


Finian’s Rainbow ... 
*The King And I 
Kiss Me, Kate 
Knickerbocker Holiday 
Lady In The Dark 
Lost In The Stars 
*Me And Juliet 

Music In The Air.... 
*Oklahoma 

Porgy And Bess 
Roberta 

Show Boat 

Song Of Norway . 
*Seuth Pacific 


Street Scene 


Rodgers 
Rodgers 


.Coward 


Rod gers 


Gershwin 


*Available in cloth binding @ 8.00 each 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Buxton Hill Music Corp. 
T. B. Harms Company 
RKO BUILDING 
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Chappell & Go., inc. 
Gershwin Publishing Corp. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


DeSyiva, Brown & 
Henderson, Inc. 
Williamson Music, Inc. 
WEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 





A Pictorial Treasury of 


OPERA" AMERICA 


by Daniel Blum 


Now, for the first time, all the popular operas 
presented in pictures: from Aida to Die Wal- 
kure, with their famous singers (past and 
Present) in starring roles: Caruso as Pagliacci, 
Nellie Melba as Marguerite, Emmy Destinn 
as Aida, Eleanor Steber as Elsa, Lauritz Mel- 
chior as Tristan, and hundreds of others. A 
complete synopsis accompanies each opera, 
plus important statistics, cast lists, and index. 
Elaborate scene shots set the stage so you can 
see each act of the opera while listening to 
the radio broadcast. 320 pages, 9” x 12”, with 
more than 1500 pictures. $10.00 


THEATRE WORLD 


Vol. X-1954 by Daniel Blum 


Packed with more than 700 pictures of ALL 
the shows of the current Broadway season plus 
complete cast lists, biographies, obituaries, and 
index. $4.50 


SCREEN WORLD 


Vol. ¥-1954 by Daniel Blum 


Does for the movies what Theatre World does 
each year for the stage. More than 700 pic- 
tures. $4.50 


DOWN MEMORY 


| LANE by Sylvia 


Dannett and Frank Rachel 


This nostalgic record—Arthur Murray’s Picture 
Story of Social Dancing~—covers the whole 
gamut of social dancing from the rhythms of 
the Druids to the sophisticated mambo at the 
Waldorf. Special emphasis on favorite dance 
personalities doing the Bunny Hug, Turkey 
Trot, Charleston, etc. 192 pages, 7%” x 10%” A 
with more than 400 illustrations, plus index. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING WITH THI§ COUPON 


z GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 
i 201 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Rush me the foliowing postpaid. [ enclose 

4 payment. 

C) Opera in America $10 

(1) Down Memory Lane $5 

1) Theatre World-Vol. X $4.50 

(1) Screen World-Vol. V $4.50 


.. State 
ee ee | 
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Here is a gift that will prolong the Christmas 
cheer you wish your friend to have. A gift cer- 
tificate for the remaining shows on the subscrip- 
tion play series in your community will engage 
the finest talents of the theatre in helping make 
your friend’s Christmas as merry as you would 
wish it to be. 

The very best plays—dramatic and musical 
— and the leading stars make the subscription 
theatre the best theatre there is. Organized by 
the Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society 
under the auspices of The Council of the Living 
Theatre, the program has the full support of 


all the major Broadway producers and theatre 
managements. 

The gift certificate you send your friend will 
give him the theatre in all its excellence with 
these additional privileges: 

@ Freedom from the planning and preparation for 
a night at the theatre. 


@ Choice seat locations reserved for his pleasure 
before the public can buy a single ticket. 

@ Tickets are mailed to his home, to spare him 
standing in line. 

@ Choice locations for certain EXTRA PLAYS in ad- 
dition to our regular subscription program. 

and a 
@ You can send your friends this gift — often at w= 


vance over box-office prices. 


LESS than box-office prices — never at any oe 


SUBSCRIPTION PROGRAMS ARE OFFERED IN EIGHTEEN CITIES OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK CITY. WRITE TO THE SUBSCRIP- 


TION MANAGER AT THE ADDRESS NEAREST TO YOU, OR TELEPHONE, FOR YOUR SUPPLY OF CHRISTMAS CERTIFICATES. 


BALTIMORE 
Mrs. Rosalie Walton 
FORD'S THEATRE 
Tel. Lexington 9-3064 


BOSTON 

Miss Rebekah Hobbs 
100 Boylston Street 
Tel. Hancock 6-6612 


CHICAGO 


Miss Harriet Watt 


ERLANGER THEATRE BLDG. 


Tel. State 2-2280 


CINCINNATI 
Miss Kay Fipp 
COX THEATRE 
Tel. Cherry 1230 


CLEVELAND 
Miss Charlotte Larson 
HANNA THEATRE 
Tel. Cherry 1-2238 


COLUMBUS, O. 
Miss Lydia Wilson 
HARTMAN THEATRE 
Tel. Adams 6521 


DETROIT 

Miss Margaret Zolbe 
CASS THEATRE 

Tel. Woodward 1-9178 


HARTFORD 

Mrs. Wallace Tolman 
PARSONS THEATRE 
Tel. Chapel 6-6436 


LOS ANGELES 
Miss Emma Aplin 

BILTMORE THEATRE 
Tel. Madison 9-3839 
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David Merrick & Joshua Logan Present 
EZIO PINZA and WALTER SLEZAK 
in FANNY 


Richard Rodgers & Oscar Hammerstein !! present 


YUL BRYNNER & PATRICIA MORISON 
in THE KING AND | 


’ Kermit Bloomgarden presents 
ALFRED LUNT . WEDDING BREAKFAST 
BRIAN AHERNE . EDNA BEST 
in QUADRILLE 


Gilbert Miller Presents 
BARBARA BEL GEDDES 
in THE LIVING ROOM 


Lynn Austin & Thomas Noyes Present 
JENNIFER JONES 


in PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Eg gee Katharine Cornet) 
Courtney Burr & Enliot Nugent present oN 


& Roger {. Stevens present 
KATHARINE CORNELL ang TYRONE POWER 
EDDIE BRACKEN ri in THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH 
in THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH 
ele Chery! Crawford presents 
The Playrights Company presents : + RALPH BELLAMY 
DEBORAH KERR pete te 
in TEA AND SYMPATHy pa 


in OH, MEN! OH, WOMEN! 
and P 
NANCY KELLY 


in THE BAD SEED 


Frederick Brisson, Robert Griffith, Har 


present 

. JOHN RAITT . JANIS PAIGE - EDDIE FOY, Jr. 

The Producers Theatre Presents ; : in THE PAJAMA CAME 
JEAN ARTHUR 
in ST. JOAN 

and 
MENASHA SKULNIK 
in THE FLOWERING PEACH 


old Prince 


Maurice Evans and Ge 
DAVID WAYNE an 
in THE TEAHOUSE 0 


orge Schaefer Present 
d JOHN FORSYTHE 
F THE AUGUST MOON 
NS. Richard Aldrich, Ri 
Robert Fryer presents ae 
CAROL CHANNING 


chard Myers and 
Julius Fleisch 
in WONDERFUL TowN ee 


man present 
EVA GABOR 
ees ; in SAILOR’S DELIGHT 


See gp TO eemene ee 


— 


SEATTLE 
PITTSBURGH Hugh Becket 
MILWAUKEE Miss Margaret Swagler 
Miss Myra Peache 


E 
MOORE THEATR 
in 6210 
NIXON THEATRE Tel. Main 6 
PABST THEATRE Tel. Atlantic 1-4877 
-3760 
Tel. Broadway 6 


N, D.C. 
WASHINGTO ! 
ST. LOUIS Miss Bess —_ Schreiner 
MINNEAPOLIS Miss Madge Coyle rane 17-2433 
c 

Beverly Nelson AMERICAN THEATRE — 
lo THEATRE Tel. Olive 7928 
Tel. Main 1668 


DEL. 
WILMINGTON, 

SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA 


ields 
Miss Dolores Shie 
William Zwissig THE eres a 
ilmington 
is D. Cook CURRAN THEATRE Tel. Wilmingto 
a Chestnut Street Tel. Ordway 3-4400 
-4573 
Tel. Lombard 3 


4 
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ET ‘ 
v Ut years of service to the Amer- 


(s 


t 


KALASIRIS 
CHITONS 
PALLAS 
FPARTHINGALES 
PANNIERS 


will be authentic when Van 
Horn and Son are entrusted 
with costuming your production. 
Not every costume A calls for 
exact historical. detail but each 
of the more than 60,000 cos- 
tumes that make up Van Horn’s 
inventory has been designed and 

manufactured to the exact 

ing standards prescribed by 


8 their Art and Research De- 


uv 


f- partment. Partof Van Horn's 


a 


4 WY service is their attention to 
bey detail that assures correct 


fitting of every costume and 
com ed color harmony to 
the cla production. Also of 
importance to producers is Van 
Horn’s ample stock and manufac- 
turing facilities which insure de- 
livery on or before the date speci- 
fied. If you are responsible 
for the costuming of any 


£, production why not discuss 


your problems with Van 
Horn and Son. Their ex- 
perience gained in over 100 


ican Theatre is at your dis- 

posal. Here you will find 
competent service for rentals 
plus complete manufacturing 
and importing departments to 
fill the most exacting special 
needs. 


FREE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


Van Horn's publish a 
monthly magazine devoted 
to theatre news and articles 


-p of interest. The Call Board 
|g 


is available, free to members 
of amateur and professional 
organizations. 

To receive free subscription, 
send a post card to address 
below, giving your name, 
address and name of organi- 
zation to which you belong. 


Vs 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


: Rollin W. Van Horn, President 


Serving the American Theatre Since 1852 | 
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Theatre on the Disc 


"Dream" Come True 
by Sigmund Spaeth 


The RCA Victor recording of the Old 
Vic’s 1954 production of Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream confirms 
the lukewarm reception given this com- 
theatre, ballet and 
when it was recently introduced to Amer- 
ican audiences at the 


bination of music 
Metropolitan 
successful 

Festival 


following a 
Edinburgh 


Opera House 


engagement at the 


this is a 
and generally satisfactory re- 
production of what took place on the 
stage itself. 


To the eye and the ear 


handsome 


The complete version is con- 
three 12-inch long-playing 
which are accompanied by a de- 
booklet, 


tained on 
discs, 
scriptive all encased in a box 
carrying a picture of the beautiful Moira 
Shearer in color. Whatever faults are to 
be found must be charged to the mate- 
rial and interpretation rather than to the 
recording 


If one grants the rather insistent 
whimsicality of Shakespeare’s classic fan- 
tasy (which Samuel Pepys, in the 1660's, 
called “the most insipid ridiculous play 
and the 


that ever I saw in my life’’) 


: he 677] ale] 


BLACK HILLS 


‘Passion 


difficulty of bringing to life not only the 
fairies but the artificial Athenians and 
even the country bumpkins who supply 
the low comedy, there can be no ques- 
tion about the inspiration of Mendels- 
both the overture of his 
boyhood and the _ incidental 
numbers added when his seventeen years 
had been nearly doubled. 


lem of this production was to find the 


sohn’s music, 
amazing 


The real prob- 


right balance between the theatrical and 
the musical, with a proper regard for the 
dancing possibilities as well 


The listener who is limited to merely 
audible impressions may find some short- 
when the visual 


comings emphasized 


beauty is eliminated. Curiously enough, 
the voices do not always suggest the type 
almost automatically asso- 
ciates with the Old Vic. Miss 


Shearer herself is primarily a dancer, as 


of actors one 
historic 


was Robert Helpmann in his earlier days, 
and they can hardly 


sound like 


larly on 


be expected to 
Titania and Oberon, particu- 
a record. The real disappoint- 
ment is Stanley Holloway, who has a 
great American 
dian. His voice and diction are much too 
refined for the character of Nick Bottom, 


Puck's Philip 


reputation as a come- 


with or without magic. 


Play 


WITH JOSEF MEIER 


WORLD FAMOUS CHRISTUS 


WINTER SEASON 
1955 
Jan. 16 to April 10 


PASSION PLAY 


AMPHITHEATER 
Lake Wales, Fia. 


PORTRAYER 


SUMMER SEASON 
1955 
June 19 to Sept. 4 


PASSION PLAY 


AMPHITHEATER 
Spearfish, So. Dakota 


Every Sun., Tues. and Thurs., at 8 P.M. 
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Guard, who plays Puck, suffers by com- 
parison with Max Reinhardt’s Vladimir 
Sokoloff, although he is definitely better 
than my recollection of the youthful 
Mickey Rooney in the movie version. 
The rest of the actors and actresses are 
conscientious and well routined, but not 
far above the damning evaluation of 
adequate. Many of the lines do not come 
across on the record any better than they 
did on the stage. 

The Mendelssohn music is played by 
the B.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. He is inclined to try 
for quite extreme effects of dynamics, 
Starting the overture so softly that it is 
almost inaudible, and achieving contrast 
with some pretty noisy climaxes. Prob- 
ably high fidelity equipment is needed to 
bring out the best in this “new ortho- 
phonic” recording. Considerable liberty 
is taken with the score, including use of 
short passages as bridges and the intro- 
duction of a chorus at the close, which 
sings against the fairy music of the 
strings. 

This 
which 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
is certainly different from any 
other on the market, was recorded in 
London before either the Edinburgh or 
the New York performances. The direc- 
tor is Michael Benthall and the text, 


(continued on next page) 


ENJOY THE THEATRE 


in your easy chair 


* Beautiful Plays 
Recorded for the 


First Time 


WILDE ¢ “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 


CTG 4001 
IBSEN © “Ghosts’’ CTG 4002 
CHEKOV @ “Uncle Vanya’ CTG 4003 
SHERIDAN © “The Rivals’ CTG 4004 
MARLOWE e“Dr. Faustus’’ CTG 4005 
CONGREVE ¢@ “The Way of the World” 
CTG 4006 
DRYDEN @ “All for Love" or “The 
World Well Lost” CTG 4007 
IBSEN © “The Master-Builder” 
CTG 4008 
MOLIERE @ “The Dr. in spite f,. 
Himself” She S ‘i ” G 4009 
GOLDSMITH e “ toops to Conquer” 
CTG 4010 
and others 


(On single 12” Long-Play) 


For FREE descriptive brochure 
write to: Dept. A 


MAGIC-TONE RECORDS 
35-67 158th Street 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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The Theahe at tls Best! 


IN A PERMANENT RECORD FORM 


THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL #5 
JUNE 1953 — May 1954 
Written and compiled by FRANCES STEPHENS 


A complete record of a gala year of theatre in London! More than 
ninety important productions are presented in this vivid pictorial 
review, including the original production of Broadway's latest smash 
The Boy Friend, the English versions of such New York successes 
as The King and I and I Am a Camera, many new shows 

soon to be produced in this country, plus a dozen memorable 
Shakespearean productions. The great names of the theatre— 
Gielgud, Olivier, etc.—appear in these pages. It is definitely a must 
for all theatre lovers. Lavishly illustrated $3.75 


, THE BALLET ANNUAL #9, 1955 
a Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


The newest edition of this exciting series—the most complete 
illustrated record of the world of ballet—contains a 

wealth of the best in dance photography, plus expert and 
penetrating articles on such subjects as Martha Graham, modern 
Russian dance, Sadler's Wells Ballet, and the New York City Ballet, 
as well as authoritative reports from distinguished ballet critics 

the world over. 48 pages of illustrations $4.50 
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A PICTURE HISTORY OF BALLET 
By ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


This informative and highly readable book reconstructs in words 
and pictures the growth of ballet as a living are form— 

a continuing tradition handed down from dancer to dancer. 
Here is the line of succession from Petipa to Balanchine and 
from Carmago to Tallchief, presented without interruption since 
the ballet first became an art for the professional in the 
mid-17th century. With over 500 pictures $5.50 


DANCERS OF TODAY 
Ne. 5 Alicia Markova 


The entire career of the most famous dancer in the world 

today is brilliantly recreated in this series of magnificent photographs 
of her most important ballets—from the days when she was the 
youngest member of Diaghilev’s Company to her appearance 

in Die Fledermaus at the Metropolitan in 1954. With an 
illuminating commentary by Hugh Fisher. $1.50 


No.6 Ballerinas of The Sadler’s Welis 


This handsomely illustrated work contains wonderful 
photographs and biographical sketches of each of the ballerinas 
featured with the Sadler's Wells Ballet since its inception in 1930, 
including Margot Fonteyn, Moira Shearer, Alicia Markova, 

Beryl Grey, Violetta Elvin, Pearl Argyle and Pamela May, 

and the two most recent, Nadia Nerina and Rowena Jackson. 
With notes by Hugh Fisher. $1.50 


Books are thoughtful gifts—a thoughtful gift is a personal gift 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR SEND FOR FREE 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


The Macmillan Company, Dept. TA-3, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 118 


Please rush me, on free 10-day crial copies of the books 
checked. If not completely satis! I will return the books and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, you may bill me at the prices listed plus a 
small delivery charge 


§ 

i #5 @ $3.75 

1 esawer annuar #9 

1 @ $4.50 

I CD ALICIA MARKOVA @ $1.50 

1 © BALLERINAS OF THE 
SADLER'S WELLS @ $1.50 

g ©) Picture History OF 
BALLET @ $5.50 Cry wane ia j 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These seme fresh and attractive pro- 


fessional costumes are available et moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, 

| groups, etc. We stock all periods for plays, 

= 

= 

= 
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operettas, and musical comedies. Our work- 
rooms are continually making entire new 
costume productions for rental 


Write, gving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and esti- 
mate 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 

Harriette Ann Gray 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
153 Corona Ave. Pelham 8-0025 
Pelham 65, N. Y. 
or Mrs. Oscar Rand 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. Jersey 


New York Dance ond Drama Classes 
Tel. SU 7-0193 


FANNY BRADSHAW 


Authority on Speech for Actors 


Coaching 
Individual Instruction 


Small Classes 


Special Training in Shakespeare 
and Verse Drama 


Interview 
By Appointment 


Theatre Studio 
45 W. 55th St. Telephone 
. Vv. 0 & V¥. Cir 7-185! 
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USE 


MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORD 


CANADIAN 
OSTRIBUTOR 
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judiciously cut, is that of the New Tem- 
ple Shakespeare edited by M. R. Ridley. 
There are two other RCA Victor re- 
cordings of the Oid Vic Company in 
Shakespearean productions: Romeo and 
Juliet and Macbeth. The series must be 
recognized as a significant addition to 
the library of recorded theatre. 


Recommended for Christmas 

The Pajama Game—Broadway’s cur- 
rent hit sung by John Raitt, Janis Paige, 
Eddie Foy, Jr., Carol Haney and others 
of the original cast. (Columbia) 


The Threepenny Opera—Original cast 
of the Kurt Weill version of The Beg- 
gar's Opera, Americanized by Marc 
Blitzstein. (M-G-M) 


Tosca—Maria Callas and Giuseppe di 


Stefano in Puccini's masterpiece. (Angel) 

Falstaff — Verdi's version of Shake- 
speare interpreted by Toscanini, with 
Herva Nelli, Cloe Elmo, Valdengo and 
Guarrera (RCA 
Victor ) 


among the singers. 


iat all bookstores 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


One 
arm 


and Other Stories 


$4.50 
NEW DIRECTIONS 


\ RY 


PURE 
RED 


Llizabeth Arden’s 
pristine new color! 
Wear Pure Red creamy Lipstick, in- 
delible and smear-proof as can be! 


Miss Arden has created a complete 
correlated Make-up for Pure Red. 


COMING 


in the January issue 
The Complete Text of: 


“KISS ME, KATE" 


LOWEST: COACH FARES: OF ANY MAJOR AIRLINE 


«588 CALIFORNIA 57 2.- 


CHICAGO *24 
MIAMI *39 
DALLAS *56 


WON. 
STOP 


@ 50,009 Satisfied Passengers 
@ Dependable On-Time Flights 
@ Billion Passenger Miles 
@ Perfect Safety Record 
@ Fly Now— Pay Later 

At FARES us tam 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NEWARK — Mi 2-446 


33 TIMES SQUARE TE me rm aL 
726 Breed St. ot @eymond 


41st and BROADWAY 


« WUdson 6-2100 Trier sc ott riervers 


GOTH ABERICAS ANG COACH STSTEWS, IOC. GEMERAL ASLETS F080 BORTE AULEICAR AURLIDES IOC ond OTRER IBAESOLIS ANCLIBES 
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Eartha Kitt runs through one of her songs in Mrs. Patterson, with accompaniment by composer James Shelton. Looking on (left 
to right) are director Guthrie McClintic; Charles Sebree, one of the authors of the play, and producer Leonard Sillman. Greer 


Johnson is the coauthor. 


Acting the Part 


One of the Great Problems of our day 
concerns Miss Eartha Kitt, who opens 
on Broadway bright and early in De- 
cember in a play called Mrs. Patterson. 
The role she plays is that of a fifteen- 
year-old girl who, besides being fifteen, 
is naive. 

Now, Miss Kitt is known far and wide 
as being ultry-sultry because of the songs 
she sings and the way she sings them in 
night clubs, supper clubs and intimate 
boites, whatever they are. Furthermore, 
her only previous appearance in a play 
was in a production of Faust which 
Orson Welles unleashed on Paris a few 
years ago. On that occasion she played 
Helen of Troy, a girl who was neither 
fifteen nor naive. 

Well, our Leading Thinkers have been 
brooding over this array of facts and 
wondering which Kitt is the real Kitt: 
the innocent child as in Mrs. Patterson 
or the luring lady of the night spots (I 
love my wife, but oh you Kitt!) ? 

All we can offer by way of guidance 
is this information: The afternoon before 
the first performance of Mrs. Patterson, 
which took place in Detroit, Miss Kitt 
decided to go for a drive and, climbing 
into a car with a friend, drove over to 
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Canada and kept on driving hither and 
yon for so long that she got back to the 
theatre just twenty minutes before cur- 
tain time. Miss Kitt’s friend left her in 
her flower-filled dressing room, urging 
her to use all haste in getting made-up 
and into costume 

Five minutes before the curtain, the 
friend checked to see how Miss Kitt was 
coming along and was horrified to find 
her on the floor, shricking with joy as 
she played with a toy mechanical train 
which had been given to her by members 
of the cast. Miss Kitt was removed from 
the train by main force. Then, made-up 
and costumed in record time, she walked 
calmly on stage and slew the first-night 
dragon 


The Plug’s the Thing 

Sidney Kingsley’s first play since Dark- 
ness at Noon, an item as somber as its 
title, will be a dido which Kingsley has 
been brazen enough to come right out 


and call a satire. This is just inviting 
trouble from the critics, since the identi- 
fication of something as a satire is a 
critic’s prerogative: It is a well-known 
fact that any critic knows more about 
what's satirical than any playwright. By 
his act Kingsley also implies that he con- 


siders himself quite as perceptive and 
knowing as any critic 


This piece of dangerous living on 
Kingsley’s part is called Lunatics and 
Lovers, a pairing which the playwright 
purloined from the opening lines of the 
first scene of Act V of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Kingsley is reported to 
be particularly proud of his choice of a 
title in view of the current tour in this 
country and Canada of the Old Vic 
production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

“Think,” he exclaimed, “of all the 
free plugs we get!”’ 


Cheaper by the Dozen? 
We have often suspected that Holly- 


wood tended to carry mass production 
a bit too far. There has rarely been such 
tacit confirmation of this as a recent New 
York Times recapitulation of Ilona 
Massey’s background. 


“Formerly a member of the 
Vienna State Opera,” the Times re- 
ported, “Miss Masssey was brought 
to this country originally by the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer company as 
part of a shipment of several dozen 
European beauties.” 





Breadwinner 


Probably no success of the past several 
seasons has gone more counter to the 
way things are supposed to happen than 
the manner in which Marjorie Steele 
has captured London in Sabrina Fair 
Miss Steele carried the frightful onus of 
being married to a millienaire who was 
interested in furthering her career which, 
when she married him, had taken her 
no farther than the Pasadena Playhouse 

Nothing could be more apt to convince 
Americans that here was a girl with 
vaulting ambitions and little talent be- 
yond that necessary to run Huntington 
Hartford, the A & P scion, through a 
marriage ceremony after she had sold 
him some cigarettes at Ciro’s in Holly- 
wood. On the surface she seemed to fall 
into the tedious tradition of on-the-make 
girls who assume that money can buy 
anything, including a career in the 
theatre 

Well, aren't we the dopes, though? 

The London critics found her per- 


formance in Sabrina Fair “appealing” 
and “irresistible,” called her “an en- 
chantress” and “the nicest thing that has 
hit the English theatre for quite some 
time.”” One London pundit was so un- 
patriotic as to find British-trained Audrey 
Hepburn, playing the same role in the 
film, “self-conscious and arch” by com- 
parison with Miss Steele 

Miss Stecle’s own reaction to all this: 
I guess I'll be the breadwinner now.” 

It’s possible, but what in the 

world are they going to do with all 
that bread? 


Move Over, George 


The advent this month of Agatha 
Christie’s play Witness for the Prosecu- 


tion may Create some sort of international 
situation, One of the leading players in 
this Gilbert Miller importation is Pa- 
tricia Jessel, a damsel who was born in 
Hong Kong, who has emoted with much 
Shakespearean varicty at Stratford-upon- 
Avon and who made quite a hit in the 
London production of Miss Christie’s 
drama (which, incidentally, is now in its 
second year and, during its first year, 
was only one of two plays by Miss Chris- 
tie which were simultaneously decorating 
the West End 

It so happens that there is in this 
country a gentleman who has been oper- 
ating as a Jessel for some time and who 
has had a corner on all jesseling in these 
parts. Jesseling, it might be noted, is a 
form of speech in which the object is to 
string together as many words as possible 
without shedding light on anything ex- 
cept the speaker 

Since we in the States have had 

the experience of only one Jessel, 

we may be pardoned if we assume 

that all Jessels must jessel. If the 
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incoming Miss Jessel plans to up- 
hold the jesseling tradition, the en- 
suing clash may be more than sane 
minds can tolerate. For there is 
nothing more apt to increase a Jes- 
sel’s jesseling than a little jostling. 
For pity’s sake, Miss Jessel, forebear ! 


Glad to Be Unhappy 


Sandy Wilson and Vida Hope are 
enjoying the most wretched successs vis- 
ited on anyone on Broadway in some 
time. They are, of course, the British 
author-composer-lyricist and the equally 
British director of the hit musical The 
Boy Friend, who were barred from the 
last rehearsals and previews of the show 
by its American producers, Cy Feuer and 
Ernest Martin, while it was adjusted to 
what the Messrs. Feuer and Martin 
deemed (and, as it turned out, cor- 
rectly) to be a pace satisfactory to 
American audiences. 

Before the opening there was much 
angry talk of action to be taken by Wil- 
son and Miss Hope against the produc- 
ers. After the glowing reviews, however, 


such action apparently struck everyone 
as rather pointless, and Wilson and Miss 
Hope returned to England to sulk among 
their royalty checks. 

As they left, however, there was a 
noticeable difference between their offi- 
cial comments to the press and their 
private remarks 

Official comment: “We are ter- 
ribly pleased with the results.” 

Private comment: “Our show has 
been ruined.” 

Official comment: “Miss Hope 
was convinced that Messrs. Feuer 
and Martin know exactly what's re- 
quired for New York.” 

Private comment: “Well, of 
course,’ said Wilson, “it’s a matter 
of interpretation, isn’t it?” 


Theatre Quotebook 


Jack Waldron, the veteran night club 
performer who is now featured in The 
Pajama Game, explaining his pteference 
for theatre work: “The customers are 
sober, there’s no heckling and there’s 
nobody named Rocky giving orders.” 


essere 
Marjorie Steele in the London production of Sabrina Fair, with Ron Randell. Said 
John Barber in the Daily Express, “Marjorie was whimsical and charming and coltish 
in the best American college girl style. I thought her adorable.” The sentiment was 


shared by other critics. 
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I. IS TO THE ACTOR and the actress that this issue of THeatre Arts is dedicated. All the net 
proceeds from this issue will be given to the players’ own notable welfare organization, the Actors’ 
Fund of America. This money will be given in a spirit of affection and gratitude, and in the hope 
that it may inspire others to be mindful of an organization which for seventy-two years has had a 


remarkable record of devotion to the dignity and well-being of those who keep the living stage alive. 


Shakespeare’s often misquoted and misinterpreted “The play’s the thing” puts the burden upon 
the shoulders of the dramatist; but no drama can be said to exist until some actor appears and 
works his magic. The playwright’s cunningly contrived and beautifully fashioned work of art is like 
an image of ivory, a Galatea waiting for some Pygmalion of an actor to woo it and make it move, 
grow warm and come alive. And so it is that the actor is no mere mummer, no mountebank, but a 
creative artist—and through all the history of all the arts, the artist’s life is fraught with hazards and 
uncertainties. 


ns THE ACTOR is no beggar; he is too proud for that. He must be proud of himself (not in an 
unpleasant sense, but in the sense of self-respect) or he would never have become an actor. He 
also is proud of his profession. The world of the theatre in which he lives is a complete world and 
a fine and exciting one. It is a generous, openhearted world, for it is the fundamental instinct of 
the actor to share himself and the grand life he lives with all us earthly mortals who watch and heat 
him from across the footlights or upon the magic surface of a movie or TV screen. The actor’s life 


should be a happy idyl (and so should ours)—but quite often it isn’t. 


It is a better life than it used to be, however, thanks in great part to two remarkable organi- 
zations. One of these is one of the most intelligent and responsible unions in the vastly complex 
field of American labor, the Actors’ Equity Association. Equity protects its members with skill and 
zeal—while they are working. The other organization is the Actors’ Fund of America, which seeks 


to protect them, spiritually as well as materially, when they are not working or cannot work. 


» Actor’s Funp was started seventy-two years ago by leading players and managers who 
included Edwin Booth, the Frohman brothers, A. M. Palmer, Lawrence Barrett, Augustin Daly and 
Bartley Campbell. (Campbell was the father of Robert Campbell, who was secretary of the fund 
until his death last fall.) In its first year the fund spent $4,100 in aid to the needy; in the year 
ending in May, 1954, it spent almost $300,000. Most of this money came from the people of the 
theatre themselves. All but two of the big legacies which have come to the fund in seventy-two 
vears have been from stage people. During the year ending last May, actors giving their own time 
for Sunday benefit performances of their own shows netted the fund more than $48,000. These 
Sunday benefits, incidentally, at which regular box-office prices are charged, are heavily patronized 


by actors themselves, for Sunday usually is the only night off for a working actor 


The public, too, has its opportunities to contribute to the fund, either indirectly by attending 
Sunday benefit performances or directly by donation during money-raising campaigns in theatres. 
The public’s response has been generous, and it should feel gratified to know that its donations are 
being used and guarded with extraordinary efficiency. For example, the 1953 campaign among 
summer theatres from Skowhegan, Maine, to Pasadena, California, grossed $19,740.76. And what 





were the expenses incident to raising this sum? Printing, telegrams, postage and multigraphing came 
to $804.01—a phenomenally low figure. 


A LTHOUGH the Actors’ Fund does maintain an unusually pleasant home for the aged and indigent 
at Englewood, New Jersey, its chief purpose seems to be the assistance of people who still will be 
active in the pose Last year, operation of the home cost about $47,000, with two dozen guests in 
residence; but direct relief exceeded $210,000. Some of this relief included medical and dental care, 
hospitalization and shoes—yes, shoes, and probably clothes too, for part of an actor’s pride is in 


his appearance. 


The total assets of the Actors’ Fund, as of the last audited report, are $2,818,288.33. This sounds 
like a nice sum-—but is it? Even counting $500 for well-worn office furniture? If one could compare 
this amount with the total assets of the welfare and charity funds raised by actors throughout the 
country, it would be piddling. For, as any fund-raiser knows, the benefit show raises the most 
money the fastest—and you cannot have a benefit show without asking an actor to donate something 


better than money: his time and talent. 


T HEREFORE, the actor, far from being a beggar, may be considered the greatest individual bene- 
factor in this generous country of ours. His gifts are bestowed freely, without political, racial or 
religious prejudice, and they are given without expectation of return. Charity may begin at home, 
but it reaches its full standing on the stage, where the actor gives not dollars but himself. The 
Actors’ Fund is primarily devoted to preserving and nurturing this self—the pride, the spirit and 


the integrity of the player. 


And so it is that I am happy to devote not only the contents but also the net proceeds of this issue 
Tueatre Arts to the Actors’ Fund of America. May all actors prosper, always, as a small 
reward for the moments and hours of pleasure they give to this uneasy world; but if by mischance 


or misfortune they don’t, may the Actors’ Fund prosper for them. 
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EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
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Won't you join THEATRE ARTS 
in showing your appreciation of the value and importance of the 
Actors’ Fund? Your contribution to the 1954 Actors’ Fund National 
Bread Basket Campaign is one way of saying “thank you” for the 
many hours of pleasure and inspiration thot the theatre has brought 
you, and of providing a return in kind to the mos: unstinting raiser of 


charitable funds of every description—the actor. Checks may be 
sent to: 


ACTORS’ FUND OF AMERICA 
c/o THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 


130 W. 56th St. é 
New York 19, New York | 











FRED FEHL 


HOME IS THE HERO 


September 22, 1954 
Booth Theatre 


The Theatre Guild and Worthington Miner production of 
a play in three acts by Walter Macken; directed by Mr 
Miner, entire production (including the single setting) de- 
signed by Marvin Reiss 


THe Cast 

WILLIE O'REILLY Donald Harron 
DAYLIA Glenda Farrell 
BID Ann Thomas 
DOVETAIL J. Pat O’Malley 
JOSIE Peggy Ann Garner 
LILY GREEN Loretta Leversee 
TRAPPER Art Smith 
PADDO O'REILLY Walter Macken 
MRS. GREEN Frances Fuller 
MANCHESTER MONAGHAN Christopher Plummer 

General manager, Peter Davis; stage manager, Elliott Mar- 
tin; press representatives, Nat Dorfman and Irvin Dorfman. 

The action of the play covers a day in the present time 
and takes place in the general downstairs room in a house 
in a long avenue of houses in a town in Ireland. 


SYNOPSIS: Paddo O’Reilly’s return to his home 
following five years spent in prison—the result of 
accidentally killing a man in a drunken brawl—is 
viewed by his family with a mixture of excitement 
and apprehension. During his absence his gentle 
wife (Daylia) has rented the upstairs portion of 
their modest home to a rather disreputable couple 
(Dovetail and Bid) as a means of helping support 
the family; his crippled son Willie has worked hard 
toward the same end as a shoe repair man; and his 
daughter Josie, embittered by town gossip arising 


from Paddo’s bad fortune, has kicked over the traces 
to the extent of taking up with a flashy young man, 
Manchester Monaghan, who has an unsavory repu- 
tation in the town. Paddo resents the excitement 
attending his return, including the neighborly visit 
of Mrs. Green, widow of his victim; he wants life in 
his household to resume quietly, at the precise point 
where he had left it—and proposes to bring this 
about by his customary use of force. He berates his 
wife for bringing outsiders into their home, and 
blames the upstairs couple for his wife’s tendency to 
frequent town pubs. He strongly objects to Willie’s 
impending marriage to Mrs. Green’s daughter Lily 
as unseemiy, and brawls with Manchester and Josie. 
Eventually he and Dovetail come to blows, and for 
a time it appears Paddo has killed another man as 
a result of this exchange. And although it develops 
Dovetail is unhurt, Paddo, thoroughly berated by 
Willie for failing to learn a lesson about the conse- 
quences of domination by brute force, decides to 


go away again until his own spiritual wounds have 


healed. The curtain falls on the ironic picture of his 


wife weeping softly and the rest of the household, 
led by Dovetail, preparing to go through with the 
homecoming celebration earlier had been 


planned for Paddo—and squelched by him. 


which 


(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 26) 





A celebration planned to welcome the head of an Irish household (Walter Macken, center) following his release from 
prison quickly turns into a series of quarrels and crises. Left to right: Ann Thomas as a neighbor, Glenda Farrell as the 
ex-prisoner’s wife, Macken, Donald Harron as his son, and J. Pat O’Malley as another neighbor and principal celebrator 
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Right: “If there is a star,” declared 
critic William Hawkins, “it is the four- 
girl chorus of finishing school girls” 

Dilys Lay, Stella Claire, Millicent 
Martin, Ann Wakefield 


z 


Hewer, a youthful veteran of English musicals, plays 
Tony, a rich boy masquerading as a messenger, in 
Friend. Pictured with him is Paulette Girard. 


so 
gf 


Nineteen-year-old Julie Andrews made her American 
as the heroine in the Broadway version of this London 
. Like the show, most of the principals are imports. 


: 


: Shades of the twenties—left to right: Lyn Connorty, 
, Jimmy Alex, Joe Milan, Paulette Girard, Jerry 
, Millicent Martin, Buddy Schwab and Dilys Lay. 
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THE BOY FRIEND 


September 30, 1954 
Royale Theatre 


Cy Feuer and Ernest H. Martin presentation of a musical 
comedy in three acts; book, music and lyrics by Sandy 
Wilson; production and direction by Vida Hope, choreog- 
raphy by John Heawood, settings and costumes by Reginald 
Woolley; New York production supervising designers: scen- 
ery and lighting by Feder, costumes by Robert Mackintosh; 
orchestra, Paul McGrane and his Bearcats; musical director, 
Anton Coppola; orchestrations by Ted Royal and Charles 
L. Cooke 

Tue Cast 
HORTENSE Paulette Girard 
NANCY Millicent Martin 
MAISIE Ann Wakefield 
FAY Stella Claire 
DULCIE Dilys Lay 
POLLY Julie Andrews 
MARCEL Joe Milan 
ALPHONSE Buddy Schwab 


PIERRE Jerry Newby 
MADAME UUBONNET Ruth Altman 


BOBBY VAN HUSEN Bob Scheerer 
PERCIVAL BROWNE Eric Berry 
TONY John Hewer 
PHILLIPE Jimmy Alex 
MONICA Berkley Marsh 
LORD BROCKHURST Geoffrey Hibbert 
LADY BROCKHURST Moyna MacGill 
SUSANNE Lyn Connorty 
GUESTS Phoebe Mackay 
Marge Ellis 

Mickey Calin 

GENDARME Douglas Deane 
WAITER Lyn Robert 
PEPE Joe Milan 
LOLITA Stella Claire 


Company manager, Michael Goldreyer; production stage 
manager, David Kanter; stage manager, Charles Pratt, Jr.; 
press representatives, Karl Bernstein, Harvey B. Sabinson 
and Robert Ganshaw. 


The action takes place during the course of one day and 
night in 1926 and alternates between the drawing room of 
the Villa Caprice (Madame Dubonnet’s finishing school on 
the outskirts of Nice), the beach and the terrace of the 
Café Pataplon. 


on 
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MUSICAL NUMBERS; “Perfect Young Ladies,” “The Boy 
Friend,” “Won't You Charleston With Me?” “Fancy For- 
getting,” “I Could Be Happy With You,” “Sur la Plage,” 
“A Room in Bloomsbury,” “You Don’t Want to Play With Me 
Blues,” “Safety in Numbers,” “Riviera,” “It’s Never Too Late 
to Fall in Love,” “Carnival Tango,” “Poor Little Pierrette.” 


SYNOPSIS: This proof of the 1920’s resurrects 
a vintage formula plot of that era. Polly is a poor 
little rich girl enrolled in Madame Dubonnet’s fin- 
ishing school outside Nice and obviously unhappy 
despite her wealth. Convinced that all men could 
be interested in her only for financial reasons, she 
is overjoyed to discover that Tony, a self-proclaimed 
messenger boy who has seen more affluent days, 
actually seems delighted to find that she is within his 
reach after she informs him that she is really a hire- 
ling of the school. The pair plan to attend a big 
carnival ball as Pierrot and Pierrette, despite the 
complications attending the arrival of their parents. 
Polly’s father, Percival Browne, turns up at the 
school and discovers that Madame Dubonnet is an 
old flame of his; and eventually they announce their 
intension to wed. Tony’s parents, Lord Brockhurst 
(an antic Romeo) and his wife, almost give him 
away in his disguise by recognizing him and pur- 
suing him in a wild chase. It seems that Tony had 
suddenly disappeared from Oxford. At the ball Polly 
and Tony are finally united for good, after each is 
rightly identified as a member of a wealthy family. 
A subsidiary romance involves Bobby and Maisie, 
to exponents of the flaming youth era. 


(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 26) 





ALL SUMMER LONG 


September 23, 1954 
Coronet Theatre 


The Playwrights’ Company production of a play in two 
acts and nine scenes by Robert Anderson, adapted from 
Donald Wetzel’s novel A Wreath and a Curse; directed by 
Alan Schneider, setting and lighting by Jo Mielziner, clothes 
designed by Anna Hill Johnstone, incidental music by 
Albert Hague 

Tue Cast 
WILLIE Clay Hall 
DON John Kerr 
MOTHER June Walker 
DAD Ed Begley 
RUTH Carroll Baker 
HARRY John Randolph 
THERESA Daniela Boni 


Company manager, Ben Rosenberg; stage manager, Peter 
Zeisler; press representatives, William Fields and Walter 
Alford 


The action of the play covers a period in one summer in 
the present time and takes place in a house by a river outside 
a small Midwestern town 


SYNOPSIS: The action consists of a series of 
vignettes in the household life of a family, most of 
whose members are so concerned with their immedi- 
ate problems and frustrations that they permit their 
house to be undermined by a swollen river which 
flows virtually by their front door. Dad is an iras- 
cible fellow who complains that his children have 
grown away from him, and whose immediate concern 
seems to be keeping the neighbors’ chickens out of 
his garden. His reaction to the encroachment of the 


river is that this is the state’s responsibility, and 
he procrastinates about writing to his congressman. 
Mother is a warm, wistful and rather ineffectual 
woman. Ruth, their married daughter, is a beautiful 
but obtuse girl who longs to get away from the plain 
surroundings and who is so concerned with her 
physical attractiveness that she is distraught when 
she discovers she is pregnant. This discovery leads 
her to an unsuccessful attempt to bring about an 
abortion by falling on a barbed-wire fence which 
her husband, Harry, has charged with electricity in 
an effort to keep the chickens away. Harry is a well- 
meaning but not overly bright mechanic. Don, the 
older son, had been attending college, where he was 
a promising basketball player; but an automobile 
accident has crippled one of his legs and he now 
faces an uncertain future with a rather sardonic 
attitude toward all but his eleven-year-old brother 
Willie, whose progress in growing up in a bewil- 
dering world is regarded with warm sympathy and 
affection by the older boy. To Don’s demands that 
the family face the fact of the river, only Willie 
responds in an earnest but inadequate manner by 
building a retaining wall of small stones. Eventually, 
after a prolonged rainy spell, the house threatens to 
topple and the family flees in great haste. 
(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 26) 


The six members of the household of All Summer Long pictured in Jo Mielziner’s single setting. Left to right: Clay Hall, the 
younger son; Ed Begley as Dad; John Kerr, the older son; June Walker as Mother (she is Kerr’s mother in real life); Carroll 
Baker as the daughter, and John Randolph as the son-in-law. 
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FIGURE 


Art experts have a field day, to the amusement of a modern-day painter of “Renoirs” and an unscrupulous dealer, and to the 


consternation of a young art salesman with a conscience in Harry Kurnitz’s comedy. Left to right 


Berry Kroeger as the actual 


painter of the work around which the plot centers; Alfred Hesse, Ralph Bunker and Nehemiah Persoff as the experts involved; 
Percy Waram as an eccentric art collector; Georgiann Johnson, his daughter; Martin Gabel, the dealer with few scruples; 
Mike Wallace, the more principled dealer; and Foster Davis, the collector’s servant. 





October 7, 1954 
Lyceum Theatre 


Martin Gabel and Henry M. Margolis production, in 
association with Peter Cusik, of a comedy in three acts by 
Harry Kurnitz; directed by Alle Burrows, production de- 
signed and lighted by Frederick Fox. 


Tue Cast 
WILLIAM Foster Davis 
SAMUEL ELLIS Mike Wallace 


CASS EDGERTON Georgiann Johnson 
LUCAS EDGERTON Percy Waram 


AGRAMONTE Ralph Bunker 
PAUL WELDON Berry Kroeger 
JONAS ASTORG Martin Gabel 
DENESCO David Opatoshu 
DR. HICKEY Nehemiah Persoff 
PROFESSOR JUMELLE Alfred Hesse 


General manager, Phil Adler; stage manager, John Cornell; 
press representatives, Richard Maney and Frank Goodman 


The action covers parts of two successive days in the 
present time and takes place in the library of Lucas Edger- 
ton’s home in Pasadena California 


SYNOPSIS: Samuel Ellis, a young art dealer who 
recently has left the employ of the urbanely unscru- 
pulous Jonas Astorg, arrives at the palatial home 
of Lucas Edgerton, an egocentric soft drink manu- 
facturer with a penchant for collecting art objects 
and keeping them hidden in his private gallery. Ellis 
has a newly discovered Renoir painting which he 
has brought back from Europe and which he hopes 
to sell to Edgerton for $100,000. He is understand- 
ably uneasy and eager to consummate the sale since 
he had paid for the painting, in part, by writing 
a check which is not covered by cash on hand. 
Edgerton won’t complete the deal, however, until 
he has had the painting closely examined by his 
personal art expert Agramonte and appraised by 
two more authorities, Dr. Hickey and Professor 
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Jumelle. Edgerton is secretly captivated by the 
painting and impressed by Ellis, and offers the latter 
a job as his personal art representative. His daugh- 
ter Cass is more than fond of Ellis because he is one 
of the few men she has ever seen stand up to her 
father in any business transaction—and more so be- 
cause Ellis turns down the job offer and insists he 
wants to start his own gallery where struggling 
artists can get a showing. At the end of Act I, Paul 
Weldon, a onetime promising painter who now is 
a drunken and cynical habitué of Edgerton’s home, 
confides to Astorg that the painting is really a 
forgery done by himself; and Astorg informs Weldon 
that he knows it is a forgery, that he had planted the 
painting so that Ellis would discover it and sell it to 
Edgerton, who has a known weakness for Renoirs. 
The idea here is to teach Edgerton a lesson: He is a 
client of Astorg but has shown signs of a desire to 
take his art business elsewhere. Ellis learns from a 
blackmailer that the painting is a fake and so informs 
Cass. But she does not reveal his secret to her 
father, who gives Ellis a check for the purchase price: 
She still wants to marry the young man. Eventually 
the two other experts arrive and give their approval 
of the painting. At this Weldon becomes sarcastic 
and insulting, and Edgerton orders him out of his 
house. In the exchange Weldon wises up Edgerton 
about the true nature of the painting and Ellis tears 
up the check. Edgerton sardonically presents the 
“Renoir” to Dr. Hickey and indicates that hence- 
forth he will open his collection to the public; and 
that he will leave Pasadena and accompany Cass 
and Ellis to New York. 


(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 26) 





Above: The Act I finale of On Your Toes is this sequence called “Princess Zenobia,” which kids 
classical ballet routines. The formidable Oriental potentate seated at center is George Church, 
and beside him is Vera Zorina. Oliver Smith designed the lavish settings for this revival. 


Below: The book of On Your Toes deals with life in a ballet troupe whose members are 
well-stocked with temperament. In the foreground at right are (left to right): Nicolas Orloff, 
Ben Astar and Vera Zorina. Elaine Stritch is at extreme left and Bobby Van is visible in the 
background. 
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October 11, 1954 
Forty-Sixth Street Theatre 


George Abbott production (revival) of a musical comedy 
in two acts; music by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Lorenz 
Hart, book by the Messrs. Rodgers, Hart and Abbott; pro- 
duction directed by Mr. Abbott, dances staged by George 
Balanchine, settings by Oliver Smith, costumes by Irene 
Sharaff, lighting by Peggy Clark, musical direction by Sal- 
vatore Dell’Isola, orchestrations by Don Walker. 


Tue Cast 
(Revised, effective Oct. 12, 1954) 


STAGE MANAGER George Church 
LOLA Dorene Kilmer 
JUNIOR Bobby Van 
FRANKIE FRAYNE Kay Coulter 
SIDNEY COHN Joshua Shelley 
VERA BARNOVA Vera Zorina 
ANUSHKA Patricia Wilkes 
PEGGY PORTERFIELD Elaine Stritch 
SERGEI ALEXANDROVITCH Ben Astar 
KONSTANTINE MORROSINE Nicolas Orloff 
SNOOPY John Robb 
THUG Nathaniel Frey 
MISHKA Patrick Welch 
IVAN John Nola 
VASSILLI Edward Pfeiffer 
DMITRI Ted Adkins 
LEO Robert Lindgren 
BALLET STAGE MANAGER Bertram Wood 
cop Arthur Grahl 


CHORUS 


cirts: Phyllis Campbell, Lillian D’Honau, Patricia Drylie, 
Katia Geneznova, Carolyn George, Marilyn Hale, Dorene 
Kilmer, Helen Kramer, Sonja Lindgren, Paula Lloyd, Sigyn, 
Barbara Michaels, Lois Platt, Nina Popova, Ruth Sobotka, 
Mary Stanton, Carol Stevens, Wendy Winn. 


Boys: Ted Adkins, Marvin Arnold, Johnny Bowen, Timmy 
Everett, Arthur Grahl, Edward Kerrigan, Jack Leigh, Robert 
Lindgren, John Nola, Edward Pfeiffer. 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Richard 
Horner; production stage manager, Robert Griffith; stage 
manager, James Hammerstein; press representatives, Reuben 
Rabinovitch and Abner D. Klipstein. 


LIBBY HOLMAN’S 


October 4, 1954 
Bijou Theatre 


A one-woman show of songs by Libby Holman accom- 
panied by pianist Gerald Cook. 

General manager, Robert Rapport; company manager, 
James Hughes; press representatives, Sol Jacobson and 
Lewis Harmon. 

PROGRAM: “Good Morning Blues,” “Smokey,” “Go "Way 
from My Window,” “In the Evening,” “Barbara Allen,” “Rolly 
Trudum,” “Yandro,” “Cindy,” “Baby, Baby,” “Fare Thee 
Well,” “Careless Love,” “Riddle Song,” “Four Marys,” “The 
Loathly Bride,” “Johnny Has Gone,” “The Blues” (Duke 
Ellington), “You Can’t Go to Heaven,” “Number 12 Train,” 
“Evil Hearted Me,” “House of the Rising Sun”—plus such 
Holman favorites as “Moanin’ Low” and “Body and Soul.” 


Libby Holman returned to Broadway in a one-woman show 
—a concert composed of folk ballads, blues and popular songs 
such as “Moanin’ Low,” “Body and Soul” and “Something to 
Remember You By,” which have been associated with her 
name. Gerald Cook was her piano accompanist. 
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The action takes place in the present time and alternates 
between Junior’s music studio, the home of Vera Barnova 
and the ballet troupe’s theatre, all in New York City. (For 
the premiére only, there were two opening scenes which took 
place fifteen years earlier.) 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “The 3 B’s,” “It’s Got to Be Love,” 
“Too Good for the Average Man,” “There’s a Small Hotel,” 
“The Heart is Quicker Than the Eye,” “Princess Zenobia” 
Ballet, “Quiet Night,” “Glad to Be Unhappy,” “On Your 
Toes,” “You Took Advantage of Me,” “Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue.” 


SYNOPSIS: Junior, a sobersided music teacher, 
offers to provide the choreography for the score of 
a new ballet composed by one of his students, Sidney 
Cohn. Peggy Porterfield, enterprising press agent 
for a ballet troupe, manages to interest the star bal- 
lerina, Vera Barnova, in doing this new work, a jazz 
piece called Slaughter on Tenth Avenue, despite the 
objections of the temperamental maestro of the 
troupe, Sergei Alexandrovitch, and the other prin- 
cipal dancer, Konstantine Morrosine. Barnova de- 
velops a strong and not entirely aesthetic interest 
in Junior, whose father had been a famous hoofer 
and who has a strong urge to carry on the family 
tradition. Another of his students, Frankie Frayne, 
also has designs on Junior. The latter joins the 
troupe and gets an opportunity to dance the leading 
male role in the new work, which deals with a strip 
tease dancer and a couple of thugs, when Morrosine 
proves unable to adapt to the strange new medium 
of jazz. The disgruntled Morrosine plots with a gang- 
ster acquaintance to have Junior shot by a thug 
seated in the audience during the climactic uproar 
of the premiére; but this catastrophe is averted when 
Frankie warns Junior just in time to set the police 
in action to nab the planted gunman. 


(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 26) 
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October 12, 1954 
Belasco Theatre 


Paul Vroom production, in association with Bernard 
Straus, of a play in three acts and five scenes by Norman 
A. Brooks; directed by Herbert Swope, Jr., scenery and 
lighting by Ralph Alswang 


THE CAST 


CAPTAIN ERSKINE COONEY 
CORPORAL JACKSON 

1ST LT. JOSEPH COSTA 
1ST LT. HARRY WOODRUFF 
LT. COL. CLYDE BARTLETT 
PFC, BERNSTEIN 

PFC. SNOWDEN 

TECH. SGT. TOLLIVER 
CAPT. GERSTAD 

PFC. HERMAN RICKS 

PVT. JACOB ABRAMOWITZ 
TALL GERMAN 

SHORT GERMAN 

PVT. SNEIDER 


Andrew Duggan 
Lionel Wilson 
Dane Clark 

Don Taylor 
James Gregory 
Clem Fowler 
Jason Wingreen 
Crahan Denton 
Addison Powell 
Richard Carlyle 
William Hellinger 
Eugene Smith 
Leonard Bell 
Robert McQueeney 


General manager, Paul Vroom; production stage manager, 
Herman Shapiro; press representative, David Lipsky 


The action takes paws during the course of one week in 
Belgium during the last winter of World War II, in buildings 
occupied by American forces in the course of combat 


SYNOPSIS: The morale of an American infantry 
company around which the action centers is in dan- 
gerously bad shape because of the actions of its 
commanding officer, Captain Cooney, a vacillating, 
vindictive dipsomaniac with a reputation for not 
protecting his men. Lieutenant Costa is particularly 
bitter about him; and when the Germans suddenly 
spring a last-ditch offensive and Costa is detailed to 
lead a platoon to take a nearby town in the face of 
advancing S.S. troops, he warns Cooney that he will 
return and personally settle his account with Cooney 
if the captain fails to give the platoon adequate cover. 
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An American lieutenant makes it 
plain who's boss at this point in 
Norman Brooks’ war drama. Dane 
Clark (center) is the lieutenant, and 
Eugene Smith the arrogant, self- 
styled Nazi superman. The other 
prisoner at left is Leonard Bell. 
Visible in the background is Richard 
Carlyle 
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Lieutenant Woodruff, a scholarly officer, tries to act 
as peacemaker. Their superior officer, Colonel Bart- 
lett, secretly despises Cooney, but covers up for him 
because Cooney’s father is in a position to be helpful 
to the colonel in civilian life. Costa’s platoon is cut off 
in the fighting, and only a few stragglers, including 
the wounded Costa, manage to escape back to the 
company. He is intent on killing Cooney but is 
talked out of this by Woodruff, who points out that 
the company cannot afford to have an officer turn 
murderer at this crucial time. Bartlett bitterly repri- 
mands Cooney for bungling the mission on which the 
platoon embarked and orders him to hold the present 
position at all costs. But when the action becomes 
particularly hot, Cooney insists that the men under 
his command surrender. To prevent this, Woodruff 
shoots Cooney. His enlisted men persuade him not 
to give himself up to higher authorities and insists 
that to them, the story will always be that the captain 
was killed in combat. Bartlett returns, as the Ger- 
mans are in retreat, and is immediately suspicious 
about the circumstances of the captain’s death. Since 
Woodruff has assumed command of the company, he 
is now in a position to approve a posthumous deco- 
ration for Cooney. To further his own ends, Bartlett 
plans to recommend Cooney for such a decoration 
and intimates that Woodruff had better give his 
approval. Woodruff rebels at this blackmailing 
scheme and after a momentary inner struggle, calls 
headquarters to tell the true story of Cooney’s death. 


(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 26) 
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THE TENDER TRAP 


October 13, 1954 
Longacre Theatre 


Clinton Wilder production of a comedy in three acts and 
four scenes by Max Shulman and Robert Paul Smith, directed 
by Michael Gordon, setting and lighting by Paul Morrison, 
costumes by Anna Hill <ohnstone. 


THE CAST 

CHARLIE READER 

POPPY MATSON 

JOE MCCALL 

JESSICA COLLINS 

SYLVIA CREWES 

JULIE GILLIS 

EARL LINDQUIST 

SOL SCHWARTZ 


Ronny Graham 
Parker McCormick 
Robert Preston 
Julia Meade 

Kim Hunter 

Janet Riley 

Jack Manning 
Joey Faye 


General manager, Walter Fried; stage manager, Robert 
Downing; press representative, Ben Kornzweig. 


The action takes place during a period of three weeks 
in the present time in the New York City apartment of 
Charlie Reader. 

SYNOPSIS: Joe McCall, a handsome chemist 
employed by an Indianapolis firm, unexpectedly 
turns up at the apartment of Charlie Reader, a gay 
and irresponsible bachelor who grew up with McCall 
and who, upon coming to New York, finds himself 
the center of attraction of a number of beautiful 
girls. McCall announces that he has quit his job in 
order to place on the market a pill which he believes 
will cure the common cold. To this end he enlists the 
aid of Reader, who is a salesman for the same firm, 


and the company’s research analyst, Earl Lindquist. 
One of Reader’s flames is Sylvia Crewes, a violinist 
who had come to New York to seek a professional 
career and who now, at thirty-three, feels the urge to 
seek a domestic one. McCall, who is none too happy 
despite his success (his wife is a social climber), 
immediately is attracted to Sylvia and resents 
Reader’s rather cavalier treatment of her. Lindquist 
arrives with a new assistant, Julie Gillis, a designing 
girl with some strong domestic plans of her own— 
and she maps a campaign to land Reader. McCall 
reproaches Reader for his free-and-easy ways; and 
after several of his girls give indications of being 
disenchanted with him, Reader, on one of his rare, 
dateless Saturday nights, decides to propose to Syl- 
via. He is accepted and prepares to throw a party 
to celebrate the engagement. But the morning after 
the big shindig, he finds he also had proposed to 
Julie on the wild previous evening. After talking 
McCall (who has also proposed) out of his offer to 
her, Sylvia bows out, still seeking her man; and 
McCall prepares to go home after learning that his 
pill is worthless in practical use. As the curtain 
falls, Julie appears to have Reader securely hooked. 
(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 26) 


The apartment of a bachelor with too many girls provides the single setting for Max Shulman and Robert Paul Smith's new 
comedy. Left to right: Kim Hunter as a bachelor girl with a yen to change her status; Robert Preston as an unhappily married 
chemist; Janet Riley. the determined miss who gets her man; Jack Manning, who plays a high-strung laboratory analyst; and 


Ronny Graham, the bachelor of the piece. 
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THE BOY FRIEND 


The Boy Friend is like no musical play that has 
ever been or ever will be, and it is a pure delight 
from beginning to end. And when I say beginning, 
I mean it literally. Even during the overture, the 
audience burst into wild applause. Usually, nobody 
except the composer’s mother listens to an overture. 
For some two hours, | sat utterly entranced by the 
show; yet I am still unable to tell you why, from 
any logical viewpoint, I enjoyed it so much. Intrin- 
sically The Boy Friend combines the ingredients of 
a piffling plot (a lonely rich girl falls in love with 
a messenger boy who turns out to be a blue blood), 
a specious score (the melodies are deliberate echoes 
of Tin Pan Alley at its silliest and the 1924 vintage 
arrangements of the old Paul Whitman band) and 
performances that are consciously artificial (the 
actors, for instanc: ng at the audience while 
reciting lines to ea ther). But all the ingredients, 
separately banal, blend into a delicious concoction. 

Despite everything you may have heard, The Boy 
Friend is not a devastating travesty of either the 
musical shows of the twenties or of the manners and 
morals of that era, as was the “Gladiola Girl” 
number in Lend An Ear, or Billion Dollar Baby or 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. So the pleasure I experi- 
enced was not the enjoyment of satire. It did not 
stem from an intellectually superior awareness that 
a dramatic form once cherished is obviously ridicu- 
lous. Such is the kick one gets, for instance, when 
seeing the revival of The Drunkard at the Theatre 
Mart in Los Angeles. 

There are no gangsters, flappers, gin parties, mil- 
lionaire sugar daddies in The Boy Friend—none 
of the symbolic touches that have become almost 
a ritual in such productions. There is a single 
Charleston number, and the females are outfitted 
with absurdly low waistlines and cloche hats. (One 
might say cliché hats). Sandy Wilson, the young 
British genius who devised the book, music and 
lyrics, may have intended to satirize the artificial 
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conventions of the musical theatre prior to Rodgers, 
Kern, Hart and Hammerstein, but he has not done it. 
Unwittingly he believes in the romantic values he 
assumes he is laughing at. The Boy Friend is an 
entertainment for romantics. After the first ten 
minutes you either start believing in the story or 
you will die of boredom. I believed in it—or rather, 
part of me watched with wonder as the other part 
of me reveled in the unraveling of the events. 

And the most enchanting performances were given 
by those members of the cast, notably Julie Andrews, 
who most completely entered into the spirit of the 
story. Miss Andrews is a tall, slender, willowy crea- 
ture with wispy golden hair, enormous blue eyes 
and an unsmiling expression, as if she is haunted by 
thoughts too deep for tears. She plays Polly as if she 
were Marilyn Miller playing Sunny or Sally. And 
Eric Berry. who gives us an older lover in the sub- 
plot, is equally in the mood. In one scene Berry— 
who is straight out of Richard Harding Davis of the 
1910 era—listens to his old love sing a sad song and 
he stands upstage, framed by a set in the shadows, 
and stares into the distance thoughtfully, his Arrow- 
Collar profile jutting up, the very essence of romance. 

The Boy Friend provided Broadway with its first 
Anglo-American crisis. Both Wilson and Vida Hope 
(who directed the London production) were barred 
from rehearsals by order of Cy Feuer and Ernie 
Martin, the Broadway producers, because the Eng- 
lish team resented some changes being made. Feuer 
and Martin went to the lengths of hiring a corps of 
Pinkerton detectives to make sure that our British 
cousins did not try to sneak into the balcony. There 
seems to have been a vivlent disagreement over the 
musical treatment. The rumors indicate that the 
differences were slight. The original text and per- 
formances were kept intact. But Feuer, who is the 
musical expert of the Gold Dust Twins, decided he 
wanted a bigger orchestra than the six-piece com- 
bination used in London, since the Royale Theatre 
is a twelve hundred-seat house. Besides enlarging 
the orchestra to fourteen, Feuer also insisted on 
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SEASON ON AND OFF BROADWAY 


amplifying the music through loud-speakers. When 
the band isn’t playing obbligato for the singers, its 
volume is turned up—at times so suddenly you 
almost get blasted out of your seat. But the theatre 
is filled with music. And with customers. So I 
am sure that now Mr. Wilson and Miss Hope are 
convinced that our Mr. Feuer is another Charles 
Cochran. 


RECLINING FIGURE 


The danger that lurks in any attempt to write 
a drama in which the arena of conflict is a highly 
specialized trade or profession is that the playwright 
may become so lost in the technical minutiae of 
the trade that the human beings of the story are 
drowned in a sea of factual data. We go to the 
theatre to have our emotions stirred by watching 
fictional persons entangled in trouble. Harry Kur- 
nitz, the author of Reclining Figure, has avoided the 
danger. His story concerns the duplicities and 
hypocrisies of art dealers, art experts, art forgers 
and art collectors. Kurnitz has furnished us with 
some fascinating insights into brush strokes and 
nail holes, but the information comes out naturally 
from character and situation. 

There are two areas of excitement in the play. 
The first is a love story involving the daughter of 
an eccentric millionaire art collector and a young 
art dealer who has brought a Renoir painting to sell 
to the millionaire. The second is the interplay of 
intrigue between a delightful set of scoundrels and 
frauds who would rather cut a throat than enjoy 
a work of art. The scoundrels are as delightfully 
portrayed as they are wittily conceived. Among the 
comic highlights are Percy Waram, the arrogant 
collector, capering like an arthritic goat as he looks 
over the Renoir on an easel; Martin Gabel, a double- 
dealing art dealer, suavely selling a Toulouse- 
Lautrec painting over the telephone to a Texas 
matron who has just struck another well of oil; 
David Opatoshu, a Rumanian swindler, blackmailing 
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the hero into giving him $10,000; Ralph Bunker, as 
a nervous art expert, proudly translating the com- 
ments of Alfred Hesse, a French art professor, into 
English as the professor, completely taken in by the 
forgery, praises it to the skies; Berry Kroeger, the 
alcoholic retoucher who had forged the painting 
many years before; and Nehemiah Persoff, doing 
a sort of Stevenson-type egghead as he airs his truc- 
ulent opinions while smoking a pipe. 

Abe Burrows, who directed his first nonmusical 
comedy, made the transition without a bit of trouble. 
I was especially impressed by the way he arranged 
his characters into groups, as if they were subjects 
in a painting. He created a series of bright vignettes. 
One was the scene in which Gabel and Kroeger first 
see the forgery; without anybody saying a word, you 
know that Kroeger has forged it and that Gabel has 
known this all along. It is a miniature delicately put 
together. 

Burrows reports that Gabel the producer did not 
interfere with his direction of Gabel the actor. Per- 
sonally, I would not care to direct any play in which 
one of the leading roles was undertaken by one of 
the producers. 

It is in the first area of action that the play suffers 
—the love story. The lines assigned to Georgiann 
Johnson and Mike Wallace crackle with as much 
humor as those spoken by Waram or Gabel. The fault 
is in the casting. It is simply that Miss Johnson and 
Wallace have not yet learned the art of acting. Since 
most of the first act exposition has fallen into their 
untutored hands, the play moves torpidly until some 
real actors take over. 

It is a serious error to suppose that you can do 
any play—even a farce comedy where the romantic 
interest is not primary—and assign the ingénue and 
juvenile roles to persons who are merely good- 
looking. Miss Johnson does fill out a sweater quite 
pointedly. But this is not enough. And people who 
have not learned to act cannot be taught in the five 
or six weeks of rehearsals and tryouts. I can think 
of many successful (continued on page 90) 
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Queen of the American Stage 


After a notable career, the regal Ethel Barrymore at 
seventy-five continues to live at an undiminished pace 


by John S. Wilson 


When George Kaufman and Edna Ferber wrote The Royal Family in 1927, the 
portraits they painted of the members of an acting family which was obviously the 
Barrymores may not have been etched in affection, but their choice of a title was, at 
the very least, kidding on the square. For if there is any theatrical royalty in the 
United States, it is certainly the Drew-Barrymore dynasty. In the fourth generation 
of this line, Ethel Barrymore’s has been the ruling hand since she and her brothers 
were putting on amateur performances at their home near the Jersey shore. 

This was not a situation that she sought or that was urged upon her. It was simply 
her natural role. She was, as royalty properly should be, to the manner born—the 
manner in this case being the theatrical traditions of her great-grandmother, Mrs. 
Lane, her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. John Drew, the younger John Drew who was 
her uncle and her parents, Georgiana Drew and Maurice Barrymore. Unlike her 
brothers, there was never any question of Ethel’s alliance with the theatre. Lionel and 
John, the wayward princes, made desperate efforts to escape their fate—John as a 
cartoonist, Lionel as a composer and artist—before they reluctantly gave in. But when 
Ethel was in her early teens and her grandmother summoned her from a convent 
school to a theatre in Montreal to play Julia in The Rivals, she went gladly to meet 
her destiny. 

She accepted her position in the hierarchy with that reticence born of assurance 
which has marked her bearing ever since. 

“We became actors not because we wanted to go on the stage,” she said much 
later, “but because it was the thing we could do best.” 

There were, to be sure, some qualms in her younger days, but they were scarcely 
the qualms that usually afflict a young actress. She tasted real success for the first time 
when, at eighteen, she went to England and toured in Sir Henry Irving’s production 
of The Bells. Later, when she was back in this country and playing in Boston with 
her Uncle John Drew, she found Sir Henry starring in Richard III at a nearby theatre. 
One night she sought him out to discuss a problem that was bothering her. 

“People will never say that I’m a great actress,” the young Ethel complained. “They 
only say that I’m a personality, that I’m just Ethel Barrymore.” 

Sir Henry’s advice was brief and to the point. 

“See to it that that’s all they ever say.” 

Even then, still in her teens, there was no doubt that she was a personality, a beau- 
tiful and glamorous personality. When she returned from her trip to England, a New 
York newspaper, noting that her successes abroad had not been confined to the stage, 
listed some of the men to whom she had been reported engaged within a period of 
little more than a year: the Duke of Manchester, the Earl of Ava, Sir Robert Peel, 
Richard Harding Davis, Charles Belmort Davis, Anthony Hope, Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
Winston Churchill, Arthur Byron and Charles Delavan Wetmore. She actually did 
become engaged twice during her stay—once to Sir Henry Irving’s son, Laurence, and 
once to the reigning British matinee idol, Gerald du Maurier. When she became en- 
gaged to du Maurier, she cabled the news to her father. 

“Congratulations,” Maurice Barrymore replied. 

A few days later, she cabled her father again to tell him that the engagement had 
been broken. 

“Congratulations,” Maurice Barrymore replied. 
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With her brother John, Ethel Barrymore 
appeared in Michael Strange’s Clair de 
Lune in 1922. Savagely attacked by the 
critics, the play had a short run. 





In 1919 Miss Barrymore portrayed Lady 
Helen Haden in Déclassée, in which part 


she toured from 1920 to 1921 subsequent to 
the New York run of 257 performances. 


Miss Barymore’s best-known recent stage 
role occurred in The Corn Is Green. A 
great exponent of touring, she played one- 
night stands in it at sixty-four. 


She had to wait until she was all of twenty-one 
before she won acceptance as something more than 
a glamorous personality. That was when Charles 
Frohman engaged her to play in a comedy by Clyde 
Fitch which dealt with the social prejudice brought 
to bear on an opera singer because of her profession. 
The play was Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. 
It opened in Philadelphia and it flopped there. 
Despite this, Frohman brought it to New York, to 
the Garrick, in the expectation that it might run 
for a couple of weeks. 

The New York critics agreed with the Phila- 
delphians so far as the play was concerned. But they 
were captivated by Ethel Barrymore—not only by 
her radiant beauty and her low-pitched, husky voice, 
matters which had already been amply noted, but 
also by the quiet authority of her acting and a com- 
mand of her art that they had not expected from her. 

On the heels of these critical hallelujahs, she blos- 
somed into a national idol. Young girls who are now 
grandmothers or possibly great-grandmothers at- 
tempted to acquire the Ethel Barrymore walk and 
grew hoarse developing an Ethel Barrymore voice. 
Some were optimistic enough to try to achieve the 
Ethel Barrymore neck. 

It was when Captain Jinks had entered its third 
successful week that Miss Barrymore turned the 
corner from Sixth Avenue onto 35th Street one eve- 
ning and, glancing toward the theatre, was startled 
to see her name in lights above the title of the play. 
Without warning her, Frohman had raised her to 
stardom. Her reaction was neither particularly glam- 
orous nor particularly regal—she wept, a thing she 
is apt to do when flooded with a warm emotion. 

Since that night fifty-three years ago, she has 
always been a star—not simply one of the great 
stars of the modern theatre but a star in the Drew- 
Barrymore tradition. 

She could always draw big audiences in drawing 
room comedies—two of her greatest successes were 
Zoe Akins’ Déclassee (in which her negligee was 
as much of a sensation as she was) and Somerset 
Maugham’s The Constant Wife—but she was never 
content to play on a single string. She has been Nora 
in A Doll’s House, Mrs. Grey in Alice-Sit-by-the- 
Fire, Marguerite Gautier in The Lady of the Camel- 
lias, Lady Teazle in The School for Scandal and 
Paula in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Her essays 
at Shakespeare have included The Merchant of 
Venice, Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet. She was 
Ophelia in Hamlet, a role which, she says, “is some- 
times underestimated because it is so brief. You 
have to understand the whole of Hamlet and poetry 
and tragedy and insanity to play Ophelia.” 


She put on blackface for Scarlet Sister Mary, was 
a somber peasant in Rose Bernd, a 101-year-old ma- 
triarch in Whiteoaks, and in The Kingdom of God, 
which opened the Ethel Barrymore Theatre in 1928, 
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she was a nun who appears at three ages—19, 29 
and 72. 

“I never used make-up to do the role,” she re- 
ported recently. “I just felt the ages as I played it.” 

She has the kind of respect for her profession 
which will not permit her to skimp, to take the easy 
way, to pamper herself. 

“I never know what some people mean when they 
complain about the rigors of the road,” she once 
said. “Lord, they be very faded lilies indeed 
if they mind touri Jh, I look forward to it—the 
drafty dressing rooins, the rats, everything. It’s all 
part of it.” 

As royalty should, she practices what she preaches. 
In 1943, when she was 64, she played forty one-night 
stands in The Corn Is Green. One reason that she 
has given for not appearing on the stage in recent 
years is that she does not want to appear in anything 
unless she can arrange to play both New York and 
the road. 

And note that Ethel Barrymore plays “New York,” 
not “Broadway.” “Broadway,” to her, is a cheap 
means of identifying the theatre. 

Her devotion to principle, her insistence on in- 
tegrity and dignity and her unwillingness to suffer 
fools gladly have combined with her bearing and her 
position to make her an awesome figure. In trying 
to explain the aura that accompanies Miss Barry- 
more, Alexander Kirkland once remarked, “Most of 
us in the theatre respect actors whose talents have 
distinguished them, either to the public or to an 
inner circle of the theatrically wise. But a meeting 
with Miss Barrymore inspires a hush in anyone— 
actor, chambermaid, shopkeeper or bank president. 
Company manners leap out of the raised hat. The 
oddest people start bowing from the waist. She does 
nothing to secure this. She simply is. It is as if she 
drew a circle around her and when people stepped 
within it they automatically became decent and soft- 
spoken and real.” 

This deference extended even to her brothers, for, 
according to Lionel, he has always been awed by 
her, and she was the only person who could awe 
John. When she paid her first visit to Hollywood's 
sound stages in 1932 to make Rasputin and the 
Empress with her two brothers, she was sitting with 
John outside a sound stage during a break when 
a studio press agent and a photographer spotted them 
and seized the opportunity for a publicity shot. 

“Show some animation, Mr. Barrymore,” the press 
agent urged as he set up the picture. “Tell Miss 
Barrymore something.” 


“Tell her something?” exclaimed John. “I should 
say not. But I will ask her something.” 

There was, to be sure, more than simple deference 
to an awesome sister in this remark, for Miss Barry- 
more is a voracious reader who has—or, at least, can 


give the appearance of (continued on page 95) 
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Some Facts 


About a Myth 


The man who successfully adapted Jean Giraudoux’s Ondine 
relates the history of the play and analyzes its leading roles 


by Maurice Valency 


Ondine was first played in Paris in April, 1939 under the direction 
of Louis Jouvet. Madelein Ozeray had the title role. Jouvet himself 
played the knight. He was not spectacularly successful in this part, 
not at this time or in the revival of the play a decade later. The char- 
acter of Hans was scarcely suited to the style of Jouvet. His range 
as an actor was impressive; he could portray perfectly every sort of 
wisdom from skepticism to cynicism, but not innocence. 

The knight Hans is innocent. His is a pure and simple character. 
By profession he is a courtier, a careerist at the mercy of the bureau- 
crats, the medieval counterpart of the civil servant. Those who are 
familiar with Giraudoux’s dramatic family will perhaps recognize 
in this honest but somewhat earth-bound young man the supervisor 
of The Enchanted, the Adolphe Bertaut of whom we catch a glimpse 
in The Madwoman of Chaillot and the husband of Alcmena in 
Amphitryon 38. 

Ondine has the showy part, of course. Her role is central. She 
commands all the situations in which she appears, even the last. 
It is a part which gives an actress every possible opportunity to dis- 
tinguish herself. To play it requires a certain type of magic—the magic 
of young girls—but a part that permits an actress to be wonderful 
cannot be said to be difficult. 

The tragedy of Hans is that he cannot be wonderful. His is the wonder 
of the non-wonderful. He has not the glamor of a hero, but of a colonel 
of cavalry; it is authentic enough, it rates a snappy salute but not a cry 
of wonder. Hans is human. Like most of us in this world, he is trapped 
in a narrow destiny between hell and heaven, a space that permits 
a little lateral movement but nothing much up or down. He is not 
a genius. His joy may be great but it cannot reach as far as ecstasy; 
his despair plumbs no depths beyond wretchedness. He is an athlete, 
meant to suffer with moderation; there is seldom much wrong with 
him that an aspirin cannot cure, or a good stiff drink. He is a social 
being, tied to the mundane by a thousand living threads. Cut loose 
from these, he would not rise, he would fall; not like a plummet, like 
a parachutist. 





The tragedy of Hans is that he is a little more than he seems to be 
on casual inspection. He is a limited being, but one who is dimly aware 
that he inhabits the infinite. He has a glimpse of beauty, and it ruins 
him. He should have been a poet but he is only an art collector out 
of his depth, and death takes him in the unhappy posture of one whose 
grasp exceeds his reach, like a man clutching at a straw. 

It is difficult to play such a role but it is not impossible; after all, we 
see it every day. Anyhow, it is upon this role that the play hangs. It is 
only because Hans has to be so human that Ondine can be so wonderful. 
They complement each other like other husbands and wives, each out 
of his element because of the other. A fish out of water, a man out of 
air—that is their story. 

The English adaptation of Ondine was begun in the summer of 
1950. Not many producers saw the script when it was done; I believe 
Roger Stevens was the second to see it. He tied it up within twenty- 
four hours. It took two years to untangle the rights and to find the 
actors. In the early fall of 1953, Stevens had the good fortune to interest 
Mel Ferrer and Audrey Hepburn in the play, but the problem of 
direction was not easily solved. At last Robert Sherwood had the 
brilliant idea of sending the script to Alfred Lunt. Lunt had just 
announced that nothing would indtice him to do anything but rest 
after his recent labors in England. With the swiftness that characterizes 
that extraordinary man, he wired an acceptance the next morning. He 
then spent a month in purdah preparing his campaign. When he came 
to New York in November, he had it all done in his head—sets, cos- 
tumes, direction and, in a general way, cast. There was hardly any 
change in his conception thereafter. The play that opened in Boston 
was—scene for scene—almost exactly what was sketched out the 
day we went into rehearsal. 

Ondine in English is substantially the same play that Giraudoux 
wrote in French. The Madwoman had to be rather extensively rewrit- 
ten. The changes in Ondine were trifling. Even the dialogue, in many 
places, has a marked similarity to the original text, as much, at any 
rate, as a Broadway audience might be expected to tolerate, and my 
own natural inability to play follow-master would permit. The second 
act in the original play presented a problem of construction. It was 
a brilliant tour de force but not entirely comprehensible. It had 
never played too well in French and obviously needed to be made 
plainer in English. When I was through with it, I thought it would be 
clear, but I had no idea that it could be staged so brilliantly as it was. 
In the last act, I was much concerned by the fact that Ondine had to 
sit on the stage for a quarter of the act with not much on, and not 
a word to say. This was unavoidable. In a playwriting class, such 
a situation would have aroused horror. In the theatre, as it turned 
out, nobody minded at all. On the contrary, it gave the audience an 
opportunity to admire Miss Hepburn’s charming figure at its leisure, 
and her long silence gave her words extraordinary weight when at 
last she spoke. 

Ondine was far from perfect, I suppose, either in the writing or the 
production. But in the American theatre there is no time and no 
money with which to buy perfection. The interesting thing about 
Ondine is not, to my mind, that we were able to do it as well as we 
did, but that we were able to do it at all. There had been so many, 
when the play was first thought of, who had said with that quiet smile 
born of infinite experience, “You can’t do Ondine. Not on Broadway.”. 
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ACT ONE 


A fisherman's hut near a lake in the 
forest. The living room has a fireplace, 
a door that leads into the kitchen, and 
a door that leads out into the forest 
The windows are shuttered. There is 
a table near the fireplace, with a bench 
next to it and a heavy wooden chair 
next to the fire, which is blazing. It is 
night. A storm is raging. 


Two old people, AUGUSTE and EUGENIE, 
are in the room. EUGENIE is setting the 
table. auGusTE is at the window. He has 
opened the shutters and is peering out 
into the storm 


AUGUSTE: What can she be doing out 
there at this hour? 


EUGENIE: Don’t worry about her. She 
can see in the dark. 


AUGUSTE: In this storm! 


EUGENIE: She's quite safe. The rain 
doesn’t wet her 


auGcuste: She's singing. Is it she that’s 
singing? You think that’s her voice? 


EUGENIE: Whose else? There is no other 
house within twenty leagues. 


AUGUSTE: Now it comes from the top of 
the waterfall and now from the middle 
of the lake 


EUGENIE: Because now she’s on top of 
the waterfall and now in the middle of 
the lake 


AUGUSTE: It’s all so simple, isn’t it? But 
did you, by any chance, ever amuse 
yourself by diving down the waterfalls 
in the nude when you were her age? 


EUGENIE: Yes. Once. They fished me out 
by the feet. Every girl tries just once to 
do what Ondine does fifty times a day. 
I jumped into the whirlpool once, and 
I tried to catch the waterfall once in a 
bowl, and once I tried to walk on the 
water. It seems very long ago 


AuGusTE: You've spoiled her, Eugenie. 
A girl of sixteen has no business run- 
ning around in the forest in the dark 
in a storm. A well brought-up girl does 
not insist on doing her sewing on the 
brink of a waterfall. She doesn’t insist 
on saying her prayers under water. 
Where would we be today if you had 
been brought up like that? 


euceNtiE: She's very helpful with the 
housework 


Aucuste: That brings up another 
question. 


BKUGENIE: Doesn't she wash the dishes? 
Doesn't she clean your boots? 


aucustTeE: I don't know. Does she? 
EUGENIE: It's not clean, this dish? 


aucustTe: That's not the point. Have you 
ever, in all her life, seen her cleaning or 
washing anything? 
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EUGENIE: What difference does it make 
whether or not I've seen her? She gets 
it done. 


aucuste: Yes. But explain this—three 
dishes or twelve, one shoe or eight, it 
takes her exactly the same time to do 
them. She takes them out; she’s hardly 
gone a minute, and she’s back. The 
dishcloth is dry. The shoe polish hasn't 
been used. But everything is clean, 
everything sparkles. And that affair of 
the golden plates on her birthday—did 
ycu ever get to the bottom of that? And 
her hands. Why are they never soiled, 
like anyone else’s? 


EUGENIE: Because she’s not like anyone 
else. She’s never been like anyone else. 


AUGUSTE: Today she lifted the gate of 
the trout pond. All the trout are gone. 
All but the one I brought home for 
supper. Are you going to broil it? (The 
windows spring open suddenly) Who 
did that? 


EUGENIE: The wind, Auguste. 


aucusTe: I hope she doesn’t start that 
performance again with the lightning, 
and those horrible heads that peer in at 
the window out of the storm. The old 
man with the crown—oh! 


EUGENIE: I love the woman with the 
pearls. Well, bar the window if you’re 
afraid 


(AUGUSTE crosses to close the win- 
dows. There is a flash of lightning. 


The head of an old man with a crown 
and a streaming beard appears in the 
window frame.) 


THE HEAD: No use, Auguste. No lock so 
strong, no bar so stout will serve to 
keep the old one out! (He vanishes, 
laughing, in a clap of thunder.) 


aucusTE: I'll show you if it’s too late, 
Ondine. (He closes the window. It im- 
mediately bursts open. There appears, 
in another lightning flash, a charming 
naiad’s head with a necklace of pearls.) 


THE NAIAD: Good evening, Eugenie! (It 
vanishes.) 


EUGENIE: Ondine, you’re annoying your 
father. It's time to come in. 


auGusTE: Ondine, I'm going to count up 
to three. If you're not inside when I 
finish, I'll bolt the door. And you can 
sleep out. 


(There is a roar of thunder.) 
EUGENIE: You're not serious? 


aucusTe: You'll see if I'm serious. On- 
dine, one! 


(A roar of thunder.) 
EUGENIE: Stop it, Auguste. It’s deafening. 


aucuste: Am I doing it? 


EUGENIE: Well, then, hurry. We all 
know you can count up to three. 


AUGUSTE: Ondine, two! 
(Thunder. EUGENIE covers her ears.) 


EUGENIE: Really, Auguste, I don’t see 
the use— 


AUGUSTE: Ondine, three! 


EUGENIE: (Waiting for the thunder) 
Well, well, finish, Auguste, finish- 


(There is no thunder.) 


AUGUSTE: I've finished. (He bolts the 
door) There. I'd like to see anyone 
come in now. 


(The door springs open. They turn 
in terror. A knight in full armor 
stands on the threshold. He holds his 
helmet under his arm.) 


RITTER HANS: (Clicking his heels) Ritter 
Hans von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein. 


AUGUSTE: (Bows) My name is Auguste. 
I am a fisherman. 


RITTER HANS: I took the liberty of putting 
my horse in your shed. The horse, as 
we know, is the most important part of 
the knight-errant. And the most 
sensitive. 


AUGUSTE: I'll go and rub him down at 
once, my lord. 


HANS: Thanks very much. I've already 
done it. I make it an invariable rule, 
away from home, to rub .down my 
horse myself. In these parts, you rub 
horses down Swabian fashion, against 
the grain—the coat soon loses its luster. 
May I sit down? 


auGUSTE: The house is yours, my lord. 


HANS: (Sets down his helmet and puts 
by his sword) What a storm! The water 
has been running down my neck stead- 
ily since noon. Of course it doesn’t stay. 
It runs out again through the blood 
gutters. But once it gets in, the damage 
is done. (He sits down ponderously) 
That’s what we fear most, we knights- 
errant, the rain. The water. And, of 
course, a flea. Once a flea gets in here— 


AUGUSTE: Would you care to remove 
your armor, my lord? 


HANS: My dear Auguste, have you ever 
watched a lobster shed his carapace? 
Then you know it’s not the affair of 
a. moment. I will rest first. You said 
your name was Auguste, I believe? 


aucusTte: And my wife, Eugenie. 


HANS: (Bows to eEvGENIE) Ah. Auguste 
and Eugenie. Charming names. 


EUGENIE: Excuse them, my lord. They 
are not names for knights-errant. 


HANS: Dear Eugenie, when a knight- 
errant has spent a month in the forest, 
searching in vain for Osmond and 
Phararnond, you cannot imagine his joy 
when he comes suddenly at dinner time 
upon Auguste and Eugenie. 
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EUGENIE: Thank you, my lord. It’s ill- 
mannered, I know, to annoy a guest 
with questions, but perhaps you will 


forgive this one: are you hungry? 


HANS: I am hungry. I am extremely 
hungry. It will give me great pleasure 


to share your meal 


EUGENIE: We have already supped, my 
lord. But there is a trout. Would you 


honor us by eating it? 
HANS: With the greatest pleasure. 


EUGENIE 


fried? 


Would you like it broiled or 


HANS: Poached, if you please 


(AUGUSTE and EUGENIE make a gesture 
of jear.) 


EUGENIE: Poached? I really do them best 
sautée, meuniere, with a little white 
butter. It’s very good 


HANS: Since you ask my preference 


AUGUSTE: Gratinée, perhaps with fresh 


cream? Eugenie’s specialty. 


HANS: When we say poached—that’s 
when the fish is thrown into the boiling 
water alive? 


EUGENIE: Yes. Alive 


HANS: So that the fish retains all its 
tenderness because the heat takes it 
by surprise? 


AUGUSTE: Surprise is the word, my lord 
HANS: Then that’s it. I'll have it poached 


EUGENIE: (Walks slowly to the kitchen 
She turns at the door) Broiled, they're 


very nice, with a slice of lemon 


HANS: Poached, if you please. (EUGENIE 
goes into the kitchen. Hans makes him- 
self comfortable in the chair by the 
fireside) I’m happy to see, Auguste, 
that knights-errant are not unwelcome 
in these parts... .? 


AUGUSTE Much more welcome than 
armies, my lord. When the winter is 
over, the robins come; when the wars 
are over, the knights. A knight-errant 
is a sign of peace 


HANS: I love war 
AuGuUSTE: Each to his taste, my lord 


HANS: Don’t misunderstand me. (Ex- 
pansively) If I love war, it’s because by 
nature I’m a friendly person. I love 
company. Now in a war, you always 
have someone to talk to. If your com- 
rades don’t feel like chatting, there’s 
always the enemy—you can always get 
yourself a prisoner. He shows you his 
wife’s picture. You tell him about your 
sister. That’s what I call living. But a 
knight-errant. ..' Would you believe 
it, in all the time I’ve.spent riding about 
this enchanted forest, I haven’t so much 
as heard a human voice 
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HANS: 


. . . But once it gets in, the damage is done. That’s what we fear 
most, we knights-errant, the rain. . 


. And, of course, a flea. 


Once a flea gets in here- 
(Edith King, John Alexander, Mel Ferrer) 


AUGUSTE: But isn’t it true that knights- 
errant can understand the language of 


animals? 


HANS: Ah, yes, that’s true enough—they 
speak to us, the animals. And we 
understand them very well. But it’s not 
quite what you think, the language of 
animals. For us every animal is a sym- 
bol, naturally, and its message is written 
indelibly on our souls. But that’s it, you 
see, the animals write—they don’t speak 


auGusTe: They don’t speak? 


HANS: They speak without speaking 
What they say is important, of course 
The stag speaks to us of nobility. The 
unicorn, of chastity. The lion, of cour- 
age. It’s stimulating—but you don't call 
that a conversation 


AUGUSTE: But the birds ? 


HANS: To tell you the truth, Auguste, 
I'm a little disappointed in the birds 
They chatter incessantly. But they’re 
not good listeners. They're always 
preaching 


AUGUSTE: That surprises me. Especially 
with the lark. I should have thought 
that the lark would love to confide 


in one 


HANS: The knight’s headgear does not 
permit him to converse with larks 


AuGUSTE: But what sent you, if I may 


ask, into the black forest? 
HANS: What do you suppose? A woman 


AUGUSTE: I ask no more questions, my 


lord 

HANS: Please, Auguste! It’s thirty days 
since I’ve said a word about her to a 
living soul. No, no, ask me questions 
Ask me anything. Ask me her name 
auGcusTe: My lord—I wouldn't dare 
HANS: Ask me. Ask me 

AuGUSTE: What is her name, my lord? 


HANS: Bertha. Bertha! Tell me, fisher- 
man, have you ever heard such a 
beautiful name? Bertha! 


AUGUSTE: It’s beautiful, my lord 





HANS: There are those who are called 
Angelique, Diane, Violante. Anybody 
can be called Angelique, Diane, Vio- 
lante. But she alone deserves a name 
so solemn, vibrating, passionate: Bertha! 
(EUGENIE comes in with a loaf of bread) 
And now, Eugenie, you will ask me is 
she beautiful? 


EUGENIE: Is she beautiful? 


auGcuste: We are speaking of Bertha, 
the. Princess Bertha, Eugenie 


eucenié: Ah, yes, of course. And is she 
beautiful? 


HANS: Eugenie, it is I who am entrusted 
with the purchase of horses for the 
king. You. understand, then, my eye is 
sharp. No blemish, however slight, ever 
escapes me. The Angelique in question 
is not bad, but she has a ridge in her 
left thumbnail. Violante has a fleck of 
gold in her eye. Bertha is flawless. 


AUGUSTE: That must be a lovely thing 
to see, a fleck of gold in a woman's eye. 


EUGENIE: Stick to your fishing, Auguste. 


HANS: A deck of gold? Don’t deceive 
yourself, my dear fellow. That might 
amuse you, a thing like that, two days 
at the most 


aucuste: What is it like, exactly? 
HANS: Well, it sparkles. 
aucuste: Like a grain of mica? 


EUGENIE: Come, Auguste—you're getting 
on our nerves with your gold and your 
mica. Let the knight speak. 


HANS: Yes, my dear Auguste, why this 
sudden partiality for Violante? Violante, 
when she joins with us in the hunt, 
crowns a white mare. And it’s a pretty 
sight, a red-headed girl on a white 
mare, there’s no denying it. And Vio- 
lante, when she brings the queen the 
three-branched candlestick, always 
bears it high in both hands, like the 
celebrant approaching the altar. But 
Violante, when the old Duke takes her 


hand and tells her a spicy story, never 
laughs. She cries 


AUGUSTE: Violante cries? 


HANS: I know. You are going to ask me 
what happens to these flecks of gold 
when they are drowned in tears 


EUGENIE: He's surely thinking of it, my 
lord. Once he gets his mind on 
anything .. . ! 


HANS: Yes, he will think of it till the 
day when he sees Bertha. For you shall 
certainly come to our wedding, both of 
you. You are invited. The condition 
Bertha made to our marriage was that 
I should come back alive after spending 
a month in the forest. And if I do come 
back, it will be thanks to you, my 
friends. And so, you shall see your 
Violante, fisherman, with her little red 
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mouth and her pink ears and her little 
straight nose, you shall see what effect 
she makes next to my great dark angel! 
And now, fetch me my poached trout, 
Eugenie, or it will be overdone. 


(The door opens slowly. ONDINE ap- 
pears on the threshold. She stands 
there motionless for a moment.) 


AUGUSTE: Ondine! 

ONDINE: How beautiful he is! 
AuGuUSTE: What did she say? 
ONDINE: I said, how beautiful he is' 


AUGUSTE: It is our daughter, my lord 
She has no manners. 


ONDINE: It’s thrilling to know that men 


are so beautiful. My heart is racing 
AaucusTe: Will you keep still? 

ONDINE: I'm trembling from head to foot. 
aucustTe: She's only sixteen, my lord. 
ONDINE: I knew there must be some 


reason for being a girl. The reason is 
that men are so beautiful. 


auGcusTe: You are embarrassing our 
guest, Ondine. 


ONDINE: I’m not embarrassing him. He 
likes me. What’s your name? 


aucusTe: That’s not the way to speak to 
a knight, my child. 


ONDINE: (Coming closer) Look at his 
ear, Father. It’s a perfect little shell. 
Do you expect me to treat it like 
a stranger? To whom do you belong, 
little shell? What is his name? 

HANS: His name is Hans. 


ONDINE: I should have guessed it. When 
people are happy and they open their 
mouths, they say Hans. 


HANS: Hans von Wittenstein 


ONDINE: When there is sun in the 
morning, and the cloud of sadness lifts 
from your soul, when you sigh, you 
say Hans 


HANS: Hans von Wittenstein zu Witten- 
stein. 


ONDINE: How lovely when a name makes 
its own echo! Why have you come, 
Hans? To take me away? 


aucusTe: That will do, Ondine. Go to 
your room now. 


ONDINE: Very well, take me. Take me 
with you. 


(EUGENIE comes in with the trout on 
a platter.) 


EUGENIE: Here is your trout, my lord 
ONDINE: His trout! 
HANS: It looks magnificent. 


ONDINE: You dared to poach a trout, 
Mother? 


FUGENIE: Be quiet. In any case, it’s done 


ONDINE. Oh, my poor darling trout! 
You who loved the cold water! What 
have they done to you? 


AUGUSTE: You're not going to make 


a scene before our guest, Ondine? 


ONDINE: They caught you—and they 


quenched your life in boiling water! 


HANS: It was I, my girl, who asked 
them to 


ONDINE: You? I should have known 
When one looks closely at your face, 
it all becomes clear. You're not very 
bright, are you? No. You are stupid. 


EUGENIE: She doesn't know what she’s 


saying, my lord 

ONDINE: That’s chivalry! That’s courage! 
You run about looking for giants who 
don’t exist, and when you come upon 
a little joyous creature springing in the 
clear water, you boil it alive. 


HANS: And | eat it. And I find it delicious. 


ONDINE: You shall see he w delicious it 
is! (She snatches up the dish and throws 
it out of the window) Now eat it! (She 
runs to the door.) 


AUGUSTE: Ondine! 
EUGENIE: Where are you going, child? 


ONDINE: There is someone out there 
who knows about men. So far I have 
refused to listen to him. Now that’s 
over. I shall listen 


AUGUSTE: Ondine! 


ONDINE: In a moment, I shall know. I 
shall know what they are, what they 
do, what they become. And so much 


the worse for you! 
AUGUSTE: You're not going out 
(She springs aside.) 


ONDINE: I already know that they lie, 
that their beauty is ugliness, that their 
courage is cowardice. And I already 
know that I hate them 


HANS: And they already know that they 
love you 


ONDINE: (Stops at the door, without 
turning) What did he say? 


HANS: Nothing 
ONDINE: Say it once more, just to see 


HANS: They already know that they 
love you. 


ONDINE: I hate them! (She runs out into 
the darkness.) 


HANS: My compliments. You've brought 
her up well. 


aucuste: God knows I scold her often 
enough. 


HANS: You should beat her 
EUGENIE: Beat her? Try and catch her. 


HANS: You should send her to bed with- 
out supper 
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ONDINE: It’s to be everything your husband is and everything he loves. It’s to be the humblest part of him 


and the noblest. .. . I shall be the hilt of your sword and the pommel of your saddle. 
I shall be your tears, your laughter and your dreams... 


(Edith King, Audrey Hepburn, John Alexander, Mel Ferrer) 


AUGUSTE: What good would that do? 


She’s never hungry 
HANS: I’m starved 


AUGUSTE: That was the last of the trout, 
my lord. But we have smoked a ham 
Eugenie will go down and cut you some 
slices 


HANS: Then she permits you to kill her 
poor darling pigs? 


auGuste: She has no interest in pigs 
HANS: That’s a mercy 

(EUGENIE goes out for the ham.) 
AuGUSTE: You are annoyed with the 
girl, my lord 


HANS: I’m annoyed because I’m vain 
just as she said. When she said I was 
handsome, though I know I’m not hand- 
some, I was pleased. And when she said 
I was a coward, though I know I’m no 
coward, I was hurt. I'm annoyed with 
myself 


AUGUSTE: You're very kind to take it 


so well 


HANS: Oh, I don't take it well at all 
I'm furious 


(EUGENIE comes in.) 
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EUGENIE: Where is the ham, Auguste? 
I can’t find it 


AUGUSTE: The ham? Why, the ham is 
hanging in the cellar. Excuse me, my 
lord, I'll go and get it 


(He goes out with EUGENIE. HANS turns 
to the fire and warms his hands. on- 
DINE comes in noiselessly and stands 
just behind him. He doesn’t hear her 
till she speaks.) 


ONDINE: My name is Ondine 


HANS: (Without turning) It’s a pretty 
name 


ONDINE: Hans and Ondine. There ‘are 
no more beautiful names in the wor!d, 
are there? 


HANS: Yes. Ondine and Hans 


ONDINE: Oh no. Hans first. He is the 
man. He commands. Ondine is the gir] 
She is always one step behind. She 
keeps quiet 


HANS: She keeps quiet? Now how the 
devil does she manage that? 


ONDINE: Hans is always one step ahead 
In the processions—before the king 

before all the world, he goes first. He 
is the first to age. He is the first to die 


It's terrible! But Ondine follows at 
once. She kills herself 


HANS: What are you talking about? 


ONDINE: There is the little moment of 
agony to live through. The moment 
that comes after the death of Hans 


But it is short 


HANS: At your age, luckily, it doesn't 
mean much to talk about death 


ONDINE: At my age? Is that what you 
think? Very well, try—(She pulls his 
dagger from its sheath) Here, kill your- 
self. You'll see if I am not dead the 


next moment 


HANS: (Takes the dagger from her hand) 
I never felt less like killing myself 


ONDINE: Say you don’t love me. You'll 


see if I don’t die 


HANS: Fifteen minutes ago, you didn’t 
even know I existed. And now you want 
to kill yourself on my account. I thought 
we had quarreled on account of the 
trout 


ONDINE: Oh, I can’t be bothered with 
the trout. They’re not very clever, the 
trout. If they don’t like to be caught, 
all Shey have to do is to keep away 





from men. It’s different with me. I want 
to be caught 


HANS: In spite of your mysterious friend 


outside? 


ONDINE: I learned nothing from him 
that I didn’t already know 


HANS: Naturally not. You asked the 
questions. You gave the answers 


ONDINE: Don't joke. He's very near. And 
he’s very dangerous 


HANS: Who? 


The Old One 


ONDINE 
HANS: The Old One? 


ONDINE: The King of the Sea. I'm 
afraid, Hans 


HANS: (Smiles) You're afraid of what? 


ONDINE: I’m afraid you will deceive me. 
That's what he said. He also said you 
were not handsome. But you are! 


HANS: Do you know that 


beautiful? 


you're 


ONDINE: No, I don’t know it yet. I would 
prefer to be beautiful. But I can be 
beautiful only if you love me. 


HANS: You're a little liar. You were just 
as beautiful a moment ago when you 
hated me. Is that all he told you? 


ONDINE: He said that if ever I kissed 
you, I would be lost. That was silly of 
him. I hadn’t even thought of it till 
then 


HANS: And now you are thinking of it? 


ONDINE: Very much 


HANS: Well, there is no harm in 


thinking 


ONDINE: Oh no. It’s good to think about 
it. Of course, in the end I shall do it. 
But first we shall wait a long time, as 
long as possible. We shall wait an hour 
Then in after years we shall have this 
hour always to remember. The hour 
before you kissed me 


HANS: My little Ondine 


onpine: The hour before you said you 
loved me. Hans, I can’t wait an hour 
There isn’t time. Tell me now 


HANS: You think that’s something one 
says—just like that? 


ONDINE: No? Well, then speak, command 
What must I do? What is the appropri- 
ate posture? Do I sit in your lap, is 


that it? 
HANS: In my lap in full armor? 


ONDINE: Oh. Take it off quickly 


HANS: Do you know what you're say- 
ing? It takes me fifteen minutes to 
unbolt the shoulder-plates alone 


ONDINE: I have a way of removing 
armor ’ 


(The armor falls to the floor.) 
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ONDINE 


.. . They don’t want me to love you. They say anyone can 


have you for the asking. But they’re wrong. 
(Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer) 


HANS: Well! 


ONDINE: Sit down. (He sits. She springs 
into his lap.) 


HANS: You're mad, Ondine! 
ONDINE: Yes. That's what he said 


HANS: And my arms—do you think they 
open to the first comer? 


onpiné: I have a way of opening arms— 


(HANS opens his arms, with an er- 
pression of surprise) 


And of closing them 


(He closes them. A woman's voice is 
heard outside the window.) 


THE voice: Ondine! 


ONDINE: (Turns furiously to the win- 


dow) No! Go away. Nobody called you 
THE voice: Ondine! Be careful! 


ONDINE: Do I meddle in your affairs? 
Did you consult me about your husband? 


THE voice: Ondine! 


onpine: A fine handsome husband you 
found yourself, wasn't it? A seal with 


nostrils like rabbit holes and no nose. 
He gave you a string of pearls and you 
were his. And not even matched pearls 


HANS: To whom are you _ speaking, 
Ondine? 


ONDINE: Oh, one of the neighbors 


HANS: But I saw no other house in the 
forest. Do you have neighbors? 


ONDINE: Thousands. And all jealous. 
A SECOND voice: Ondine! Be careful! 


ONDINE: Oh, you're a fine one to speak! 
You were careful, weren’t you? A nar- 
whal dazzled you with his jet of water, 
and 3vu gave yourself to him without 
a word 

THE SECOND voice: Ondine! 

HANS: Their voices are charming. 


ONDINE: My name is charming, not their 
voices. Kiss me, Hans. Kiss me. 


A MAN’S voice: Ondine! 


ONDINE: It’s too late, Old One. Let me 


alone. 


HANS: Is that the friend? 
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ONDINE: I’m sitting in his lap. He loves 
me. 


THE MAN’S VOICE: Ondine! 


@NDINE: It’s too late, I say. It’s finished 
I'm already his mistress. Yes, his mis- 
tress. You don’t understand? That's 
another word they have for wife. 


(There is a noise at the kitchen door.) 


HANS: (Pushing ONDINE gently from his 
lap) That’s your father, Ondine. 


ONDINE: Oh. I didn’t think I had taught 
you that? 


HANS: What? 
ONDINE: My way of opening arms. 
(AUGUSTE and EUGENIE come in.) 


EUGENIE: Your supper is almost ready, 
my lord. 


AUGUSTE: I can’t imagine who put the 
ham in the attic. 


ONDINE: I did. So I could be alone with 
Hans. 


AuGUSTE: Ondine! Have you no shame? 


ONDINE: I’ve not wasted my time. He's 
going to marry me. 


AUGUSTE: You might help your mother 
with the table instead of talking 
nonsense. 


ONDINE: You're right. Give me_ the 
silver, Mother. From now on, it’s I who 
will serve Hans. 


aucusTE: I brought up a bottle of wine, 
my lord. If you permit, we shall drink 
a glass with you. The glasses, Ondine 


onDINE: You will have to teach me 
everything, my lord Hans. From morn- 
ing to night, I shall be your handmaid 
In the morning I shall wake you. . 
HANS: You won't find that easy. I sleep 
very soundly. 

ONDINE: (Sits down next to him and 


looks at him closely) Tell me, what 
does one do to awaken you? 


(EUGENIE comes out with a platter.) 
EUGENIE: The glasses, Ondine. 


ONDINE: Oh Mother, you set the table. 
Hans is teaching me how to awaken 
him. Let’s see, Hans. Make, believe 
you're asleep. 

HANS: With this wonderful odor of 
cooking? Out of the question. 


ONDINE: Wake up, little Hans. It’s dawn. 
Take this kiss in your darkness and 
this in your day... 


HANS: (Accepting a slice of ham) Thank 
you. 


AUGUSTE: Pay no attention to the child, 
my lord. She doesn’t know what she is 
saying. 


ONDINE: I love you 
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EUGENIE: She’s young. She becomes at- 
tached. It's nothing. 


ONDINE: I love you, Hans. 

HANS: (Eating) This is what I call ham! 
AUGUSTE: It’s smoked with juniper 
HANS: Marvelous 


ONDINE: It was a mistake to awaken you, 
Hans. We should never awaken the man 
we love. In his sleep, he’s ours com- 
pletely. But the moment he opens his 
eyes, he escapes. Sleep again, little 
Hans— 


HANS: (Accepting another slice) Yes, 
thank you. Simply wonderful. 


ONDINE: You don’t want to be loved, 
you want to be stuffed. 


HANS: Everything in its place, my dear 
EUGENIE: Ah, you’d make a fine wife, 
you would! 


ONDINE: I? 


AUGUSTE: Silence, Ondine. I want to 
say a word. (He lifts his glass.) 

ONDINE: I shall certainly make a fine 
wife. You think you’re a wife because 
you know how to cook a ham? That's 
not being a wife. 


HANS: No? What else is it? 


ONDINE: It’s to be everything your hus- 
band is and everything he loves. It’s to 
be the humblest part of him and the 
noblest. I shall be the shoes on your 


feet, my husband. I shall be the breath 
of your lungs. I shall be the hilt of 
your sword and the pommel of your 
saddle. I shall be your tears, your 
laughter and your dreams. What you 


are eating there, it’s I 

HANS: It’s seasoned to perfection 

ONDINE: Eat me, Hans. Eat me all 
(auGUSTE clears his throat.} 


EUGENIE: Your father wishes to speak, 
Ondine. Quiet. 


AUGUSTE: (Lifting his glass again) 
Quiet! My lord, since you are doing us 
the honor of spending the night under 


our humble roof 


ONDINE: A hundred nights. A thousand 
nights 


AUGUSTE: Permit me to drink to the 
lady of your heart- 


ONDINE: How nice of you, Father! 
aucuste: She who is even now trem- 
bling for your safety 


ONDINE: She’s not trembling now. He's 
safe enough. 


aucuste: She whom you rightly call the 
most beautiful of women, although for 
my part, I am a little partial to Vio- 
lante on account of 


EUGENIE: Yes, yes, we know. Go on 


aucuste: I drink, then, to the most 
beautiful and noblest of women, to 
your dark angel, to your betrothed, the 
Princess Bertha. 


ONDINE: (Rising to her feet) What name 
did you say? 

aucusTe: The name the knight told me 
ONDINE: Since when am I called Bertha? 
EUGENIE: We were not speaking of you, 
dear 
AUGUSTE 


the Princess Bertha, Ondine, as soon as 
he returns to court. Isn't that so, my 


The knight is going to marry 


lord? 
ONDINE: It’s not so at all! 
HANS: My little Ondine 


onpine: Ah, he’s emerging from the ham 
at last, that one. Well, speak, since your 
mouth is no longer full—is there a 
Bertha? Yes or no? 


HANS: Let me explain 
ONDINE: Is there a Bertha? Yes or no? 


HANS: Yes. There is a Bertha. No. There 
was a Bertha 


ONDINE: So it’s true, what he told me 
about men! They’re all deceivers. They 
draw you to them with a _ thousand 
tricks, they seat you in their laps, they 
pass their hands all over your body 
and kiss you till you can't breathe 
and all the time they are thinking of 
a dark angel called Bertha! 


HANS: I did nothing like that to you, 
Ondine! 


ONDINE: You did. Don’t you dare deny 
it. And you hurt me, too. (She bites 
her arm) Look at that, Father. See how 


he bit me? Let him deny it, if he dares! 


HANS: You don’t believe this nonsense, 
I hope? 

ONDINE: I shall be the humblest part of 
you and the noblest, he said. I am your 
bare feet. I am the wine you drink. 
I am the bread you eat. Those were his 
words, Mother! And the things one has 
to do for him! One has to spend the 
whole morning waking him up. One 
has to kill oneself the moment he dies 
Yes! And all the time, in their secret 
hearts, they are nursing the thought of 
a dark angel called Bertha! 


HANS: Ondine, on my word 


ONDINE: I despise you! I detest you! 


HANS: Nevertheless, you might listen 


to me 

ONDINE: I can see her from here, the 
dark angel, with her little shadowy 
mustache and her plucked eyebrows. 


HANS: Now, Ondine, really . . :! 


ONDINE: Don’t come near me! Or I'll 
throw myself into the lake. (She opens 
the door. It is raining heavily) So her 


name is Bertha! 





HANS: I think there is no longer any 
Bertha, Ondine. 


ONDINE: Leave this house at once, or 
I shall never enter it again! (She turns 
suddenly) What did you say? 


HANS: I said, I think there is no longer 
any Bertha, Ondine 


ONDINE: You lie! Farewell. (She runs 


out nuto the rain.) 
HANS: {¥ndine! (He .runs to the door.) 


aucuste: My lord, my lord—you'll get 
drenched! (To evcente) There's a pretty 
kettle of fish 


EUGENIE 
fish 


Yes, there’s a pretty kettle of 


AUGUSTE: I might as well tell him every- 
thing now. 


EUGENIE: Yes, you might as well tell 
him everything now 


(HANS turns.) 
HANS: She's not your daughter, is she? 
EUGENIE: No, my lord 


aucusTe: We had a daughter. She was 
stolen from the cradle 


HANS: Who left Ondine with you? 


auGcuste: We found her at the edge 
of the lake the day our daughter 
disappeared. 


HANS: These things happen only in 
fairy tales 
aucustTe: Yes, my lord. But it happened 


to us 


HANS: Then it is you who must be asked 
for her hand? 


aucusTe: She calls us her parents, my 
lord 


HANS: Then, my friends, I have the 
honor of asking you for the hand of 
your daughter. 


AauGusTE: My lord, are you in your right 
mind? 


HANS: Do you think that little wine of 
yours would turn my head? 


aucusTe: The wine? Oh, never. It’s a 
little Moselle, very modest, very reliable. 


HANS: I assure you, I have never been 
more sober in my life. I ask you for the 
hand of Ondine with nothing in mind 
but the hand of Ondine. I want to hold 
this hand in mine. I want it to lead me 
to church, to war, and when the time 
comes, to death 

auGcusTE: But, my lord, you already have 
a hand for that. This would be a hand 
too many. 


Hans: A hand? Whose hand? 
aucuste: The lady Bertha. 


HANS: Bertha? Do you know Bertha? 
I know her. I know her, that is, now 
that I know Ondine 


AUGUSTE: But is not a knight, above all, 
required to be loyal? 


HANS: To his quest, yes. And I shall be 
loyal, above all, to my quest. Because, 
you know, up to now, we knights have 
been fools, all of us. We've been ex- 
ploited; they take us for imbeciles. 
When we kill a monster, we’re expected 
to vanish gracefully. When we find a 
treasure, we give it away. Well, that’s 
finished. From now on I shall try to 
profit a little by my exploits. I have 
found a treasure and I shail keep it 
Whether or not I knew it, my quest was 
Ondine, and I have found Ondine, and 
I shall marry Ondine. And nobody else 
in this world. 


EUGENIE: You are making a mistake, my 
lord 


HANS: Eugenie—there was once a knight 
and his quest was to find something 
wonderful. And one night in a forest on 
the edge of a lake, he found a girl called 
Ondine. In her hands, tin turned to gold 
and water to jewels. The rain did not 
wet her. Her eyes were full of joy and 
her manner was royal. And not only 
was she the most wonderful creature 
he had ever seen, but he knew also that 
she would bring him all the delight and 
tenderness and goodness he would ever 
know in this world. Whereupon he 
bowed to her and went off to marry a 
girl called Bertha. Tell me, Eugenie, 
what sort of knight was this? 


AuGusTe: You don’t put the question 
properly, my lord. 


HANS: I ask you what sort of knight 
this would be. You don’t dare to an- 
swer, but you know as well as I do 
He would be a sort of idiot, would he 
not? 


EUGENIE: But, my lord, since you have 
given your word to another— 


HANS: He would be an idiot! 
EUGENIE: Speak, Auguste 


HANS: Yes, speak. If there is any reason 
why I should not have Ondine, tell it 
to me now. 


auGusTE: My lord, you are asking us for 
the hand of Ondine. It’s a great honor 
for us—but she’s not ours to give. 


HANS: You must have some idea who 
her parents may be? 


auGcusTe: With Ondine it’s not a ques- 
tion of parents. If we had not adopted 
Ondine, she would have grown up just 
the same. Ondine is strange. You saw 
her tonight in the storm. You under- 
stand, my lord, it’s not that she’s in the 
storm. She is the storm. She’s a beauti- 
ful child, my lord, there’s no denying it. 
But there is more than beauty in On- 
dine. There is power. 


HANS: It’s because she’s young 


EUGENIE: It’s true, she’s young— 


aucusTe: When I first married you, my 
poor Eugenie, you too were young. But 
your youth had no effect on the lake. 
You were beautiful. But the lake re- 
mained what it had always been, selfish 
and rude. And the floods were brutal 
and senseless as always, and the storm 
was a beast of prey. But since Ondine 
came to us, everything has changed 
The water has become gentle. 


HANS: It’s because you're old. 


AUGUSTE: It’s true I’m no longer young. 
But a lake that counts into your net 
each day exactly the same twelve fish, 
a lake that never enters your boat, not 
even if it happens to have a hole in the 
bottom—-I think you will agree that is 
a remarkably courteous lake. 


HANS: Well, suppose it is. What do you 
suggest? That I apply to the lake for 
permission to marry? 


AUGUSTE: I wouldn't joke about the lake. 
The lake has ears. 


HANS: And what's it to me if the lake 
has ears? I have no designs on the lake. 


auGuSTE: We are speaking of Ondine, 
my lord. Ondine belongs to the lake. 
Ondine is the lake, my lord. 


HANS: Then I shall gladly take the lake 
to my bosom, and with it all the water 
in the world. The rivers shall be my 
brothers, the sea my mother, and the 
ocean itself my father-in-law. 1 love 
the water. 


AuGUSTE: Beware of the water, my lord! 
HANS: But why, Auguste? Why? 
auGusTE: That's all I know, my lord. 
HANS: Give me Ondine, Auguste. 


aucusTe: Give you Ondine! And who 
am I to give you Ondine? Where is she 
now, Ondine? Oh, I remember, natu- 
rally, having seen her once, the little 
Ondine. I remember her voice, her 
laughter, I remember she threw your 
trout out of the window, a twelve-inch 
trout, the only one I had left. But we 
shall never see her again, she will never 
again come to us except in tender little 
lightnings, in little storms; she will 
never again tell us she loves us except 
with the waves lapping at our feet, or 
the rain on our cheeks, or perhaps, sud- 
denly one day with a great salt-water 
fish in my pike-weir. That wouldn't 
surprise me a bit 


EUGENIE: Auguste, you're tired. It’s time 
you came to bed. 


AUGUSTE: Do you remember the morn- 
ing we found her, Eugenie? 


EUGENIE: Permit us to retire, my lord. 


AUGUSTE: There wasn't a mark on the 
sand, not a footprint—nothing—to show 
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BERTHA: . . . I wanted glory—for the man I loved . . . I thought it was a 
woman’s glory to lead her lover not only to his table and his bed, but to what 
ever in the world is hardest to find and most difficult to conquer. I was wrong. 


(Marian Seldes, Mel Ferrer, Audrey Hepburn) 


how the child got there. Only the wind 
and the sun and the lake staring at us 


fixedly with its eye 
EUGENIE: I will show you to your room 


HANS: Thank you. I shall sit here by 
the fire a little longer, if I may. 


EUGENIE: Come, Auguste. Tomorrow we 
shall speak of Ondine 


aucuste: If there is an Ondine. (He 
shakes his head.) 


EUGENIE: Good night, my lord 
HANS: Good night. Good night 


(AUGUSTE and EUGENIE go out. HANS 
sits down by the fire and closes his 
eyes for a moment. The wall of the 
hut slowly becomes transparent, and 
through it appear the lake and the 
forest. In the half-light there rises the 
figure of AN onprNneE, blond and nude.) 


THE ONDINE: Take me, handsome knight 
HANS: (Looking up with a start) What? 


THE ONDINE: Kiss me 
HANS: I beg pardon? 
THE ONDINE: Take me. Kiss me 


HANS: What are you talking about? 
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THE ONDINE: Am I too bold, handsome 
knight? Do I frighten you? 


HANS: Not in the least 


THE ONDINE: Would you rather I were 
clothed? Shall I put on a dress? 


HANS: A dress? What for? 


THE ONDINE: Come to me. Take me. I am 
your 


(She vanishes. Another ONDINE ap- 


pears. She is dark and clothed.) 


THE SECOND ONDINE: Don’t look at 


handsome knight 


HANS: Why not? 


THE SECOND ONDINE: Don’t come near me 
I'm not that sort. If you touch me, Ill 
scream 


HANS: Don’t worry 


THE SECOND ONDINE: If you touch my 
hair, if you touch my breasts, if you 
kiss my lips, I swear, I'll kill myself 


I will not take off my dress! 
HANS: As you please 


THE SECOND ONDINE: Don't come out, 
handsome knight. Don’t come near me 


I am not for you, handsome knight 


(She vanishes. HANS shrugs his shoul- 
ders. The TWO ONDINES appear together 


at opposite sides of the room.) 
FIRST ONDINE: Take me 
SECOND ONDINE: Don’t touch me 


FIRST ONDINE: I am yours 


SECOND ONDINE: Keep your distance 


FIRST ONDINE: I want you 


SECOND ONDINE: You frighten me 


ONDINE: (Appears suddenly) Oh how 


silly you look, both of you! 
(The TWO ONDINES vanish.) 


HANS: (Takes ONDINE in his arms) Little 
Ondine! What is this nonsense? Who 


are those women? 


ONDINE: My friends. They don't want 
me to love you. They say anyone can 
have you for the asking. But they're 
wrong 


HANS: They're very nice, your friends 
Are those the prettiest? 


ONDINE: The cleverest. Kiss me, Hans 


FIRSF ONDINE: (Reappears) Kiss me, 


Hans 

ONDINE: Look at that fool! Oh, how silly 
a woman looks when she offers herself! 
Go away! Don't you know when you've 
lost? Hans 


SECOND ONDINE 
the first) Hans 


(Appears again next to 


ONDINE: Go away, | y' Hans 


A THIRD ONDINE ay next to the 
others) Hans 


ONDINE: It's not fair' No! 


HANS: Let them speak, Ondine 


ONDINE: No. It's the Song of the Three 
Sisters. I'm afraid 


HANS: Afraid? Of them? 
ONDINE: Cover your ears, Hans 
HANS: But I love music 


THE FIRST ONDINE: (Sings) 

Hans Wittenstein zu Wittenstein, 
Without you life is but a fever 
Alles was ist mein ist dein, 


Love me always, leave me never 
HANS: Bravo! That’s charming 


ONDINE: In what way is that charming? 


HANS: It’s simple. It’s direct. It’s charm- 
ing. The song of the sirens must have 
heen about like that 


ONDINE: It was exactly like that. They 
copied it. They’re going to sing again 


Don't listen 


THE THREE ONDINES: (Sing) 

Heed no more the west wind’s urging, 
Slack your sail and rest your oar 
Drift upon the current surging 


Powerfully toward our shore 


HANS: The tune is not bad 





BERTRAM: The most beautiful of all poems. It so far surpassed 


the others as you, Ondine, surpass all women. 
(Alan Hewitt, Audrey Hepburn, Peter Brandon) 


ONDINE: Don't listen, Hans 


THE THREE ONDINES: (Sing) 
Sorrow once for all forsaking, 
Take our laughter for your sighs 
These are yours but for the taking, 
Tender breasts and wanton thighs 


onDINE: If you think it’s pleasant to 
hear others singing the things one feels 


and can’t express 


THE THREE ONDINES: (Sing) 
Come and take your fill of pleasure, 
Taste delight and drink it deep 
We shall give you beyond measure 
Joy and rest and love and sleep. 


HANS: That's wonderful! Sing it again! 
Sing it again! 


ONDINE: Don't you understand? They 
don't mean a word of it. They're just 


trying to take you away from me 


THE FIRST ONDINE 
you've lost! 


You've lost, Ondine, 


HANS: What have you lost? 


ONDINE: Your song means nothing to 
him! 


FIRST ONDINE: He holds you in his arms, 
Ondine, but he looks at me! 


SECOND ONDINE: He speaks your name, 
Ondine, but he thinks of me! 
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THIRD ONDINE: He kisses your lips, On- 
dine, but he smiles at me! 

THE THREE ONDINES: He deceives you! He 
deceives you! He deceives you! 

HANS: What are they talking about? 
ONDINE: He may look at you and smile 
at you and think of you as much as he 


pleases. He loves me. And I shall marry 
him 


THE FIRST ONDINE: Then you agree? You 

make the pact? 

HANS: What pact? 

ONDINE: Yes. I agree. I make the pact 
(The words are taken up mysteri- 


ously. They echo and re-echo from 
from every quarter.) 


THE FIRST ONDINE: I am to tell them? 


onDINE: Yes. Tell them. Tell them all 
Those who sit and those who swim, 
those who float in the sunlight and 
those who crawl! in darkness on the 


ocean floor 
HANS: What the devil are you saying? 
ONDINE: Tell them I said yes 


(The word “yes” is taken up by a 
thousand whispering voices.) 


THE FIRST ONDINE: And the Old One? 
Shall we tell him also? 


ONDINE: Tell him I hate him! Tell him 
he lies! 


THE FIRST ONDINE: Yes? 
ONDINE: Yes! Yes! Yes! 


(Again the sound is taken up. The 
mysterious voices whisper through 
the darkness until the air is filled 
with echoes. There is a climax of 
sound, then silence. THE ONDINES van- 
ish. The walls of the hut regain their 
solidity.) 


HANS: What a fuss! What a racket! 


ONDINE: Naturally. It’s the family. (HANS 
sits in the armchair. ONDINE sits at his 
feet) You're caught, my little Hans? 


HANS: Body and soul 


ONDINE: You don't wish to struggle a 
little more? Just a little more? 


HANS: I'm too happy to struggle 


ONDINE: So it takes twenty minutes to 


catch a man. It takes longer to catch 
a bass 


HANS: Don't flatter yourself. It took 
thirty years to catch me. All my life 
Ever since I was a child, I’ve felt some- 
thing drawing me toward this forest 
and this lake. It was you? 


ONDINE; Yes. And now after thirty years, 
would it be too much if you told me at 
last that you love me? 


HANS: I love you 


ONDINE: You say it easily. You've said 


it before 


HANS: I’ve said something like it that 
meant something else 


ONDINE: You've said it often? 


HANS: I've said it to every woman I 
didn’t love. And now at last I know 
what it means 


ONDINE: Why didn’t you love them? 
Were they ugly? 


HANS: No. They were beautiful. But 
they no longer exist 


ONDINE: Oh, Hans, I meant to give you 
everything in the world, and I begin 
by taking everything away. Some day 
you will hate me for it 


HANS: Never, Ondine. 


ONDINE: Shall I ever see them, these 
women you don’t love? 


HANS: Of course 
ONDINE: Where? 


HANS: Everywhere. In their castles. In 
their gardens. At the court 


ONDINE: At the court? I? 


Hans: Of course. We leave in the 
morning 
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ONDINE: Oh, Hans, am I to leave my 
lake so soon? 


HANS: I want to show the world the 
most perfect thing it possesses. Did you 
know you were the most perfect thing 
the world possessed? 


ONDINE: I suspected’ it. But will the 


world have eyes to see it? 


HANS: When the world sees you, it will 
know. It’s really very nice, Ondine, the 
world 


ONDINE: Tell me, Hans. In this world of 
yours, do lovers live together always? 


HANS: Together? Of course. 


ONDINE: No. You don’t understand. When 
a man and a woman love each other 
are they ever separate? 


HANS: Separate? Of course. 


ONDINE: No, you still don’t understand 
Take the dogfish, for instance. Not that 
I'm especially fond of dogfish, mind you 
But, once the dogfish couples with its 
mate, he never leaves her, never as 
long as he lives, did you know that? 
Through storm and calm they swim 
together, thousands and thousands of 
miles, side by side, two fingers apart, as 
if an invisible link held them together 


They are no longer two. They become 
one. 


HANS: Well? 


ONDINE: Do lovers live like that in your 
world? 

HANS: It would be a little difficult for 
lovers to live like that in our world, 


Ondine. In our world, each has his own 
life, his own room, his own friends— 


ONDINE 
each. 


What a horrible word that is, 


HANS: Each has his work—his play— 


ONDINE: But the dogfish too have their 
work and their play. They have to hunt, 
you know, in order to live. And some- 
times they come upon a school of her- 
rings which scatter before them in a 
thousand flashes, and they have a thou- 
sand reasons to lose each other, to 
swerve one to the right, the other to 
the left. But they never do. As long as 
they live, not even a sardine can come 
between them. 


HANS: In our world, Ondine, a whale 
can come between a husband and wife 
twenty times a day, no matter how 
much they love each other. 


ONDINE: I was afraid of that 


HANS: The man looks to his affairs; the 
woman to hers. They swim in different 
currents. 


ONDINE: But the dogfish have to swim 
through different currents also. There 
are cold currents and warm currents 
And sometimes the one likes the cold 
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and the other the warm. And some- 
times they swim into currents so pow- 
erful that they can divide a fleet, and 
yet they cannot divide these fish by 
the breadth of a nail 


HANS: That merely proves that men and 
fish are not the same 


ONDINE: And you and I, we are the 
same? 


HANS: Oh yes, Ondine 


ONDINE: And you swear that you will 


never leave me, not even for a moment? 
HANS: Yes, Ondine. 


ONDINE: Because now that I love you, 
two steps away from you my loneliness 
begins 

HANS: I will never leave you, Ondine 


ONDINE: Hans, listen to me seriously 
I know someone who can join us for- 
ever, someone very powerful. And if I 
ask him, he will solder us together with 
a band of flesh so that nothing but 
death can separate us. Would you like 
me to call him? 


HANS: No, Ondine. 


ONDINE: But, Hans, the more I think of 
it, the more I see there is no other way 
to keep lovers together in your world 


HANS: And your dogfish? Do they need 
to be soldered like that? 


ONDINE: It’s true. But they don’t live 
among men. Let me call him. You'll see 
It’s a very practical arrangement. 


HANS: No. Let’s try this way first. Later, 
we'll see. 


ONDINE: I know what you're thinking 
Of course, she’s right, you're thinking, 
the little Ondine, and naturally I shall 
be with her always, but once in a while, 
for just a little moment perhaps I shall 
go and take a turn by myself, I shall go 
and visit my friend. 


HANS: Or my horse. 


onDINE: Or your horse. When this angel 
falls asleep, you're thinking, this angel 
whom I shall never leave not even for 
a moment, then, at last, I shall have a 
chance to go and spend a good half 
hour with my horse. 


HANS: As a matter of fact, I had better 
go and have a look at him now, don't 
you think? We're leaving at dawn, you 
know, and I ought to see if he’s bedded 
properly. Besides I always tell him 
everything. 


ONDINE: Ah yes. Well, tonight you shall 
tell him nothing. 

HANS: But why, Ondine? 

ONDINE: Because tonight you're going 
to sleep, my little Hans. (And with a 


gesture, she throws sleep into his eyes) 
Good night, my love 


(He falls asleep.) 


THE FIRST ONDINE: (Her voice seems very 
far away) Good-bye, Ondine 

onDINE: Look after my lake! 

THE SECOND ONDINE: Good-bye, Ondine 
ONDINE: Take care of my stream! 

THE KING OF THE SEA: Ondine! 


ONDINE: Farewell, Old One 


THE KING OF THE SEA 
Ondine 


Don't leave us, 


ONDINE: I have left you, Old One 


THE KING OF THE SEA: The world of men 
is not your world, Ondine. It will bring 
you sorrow. 


ONDINE: It will bring me joy 


THE KING OF THE SEA: The man will de- 
ceive you. He will abandon you. 


ONDINE: Never! Never! 


THE KING OF THE SEA: And when he de- 
ceives you? When he abandons you? 
You will remember our pact? 

ONDINE: I shall remember our pact. 


THE KING OF THE SEA 
Remember, Ondine 


(His voice recedes) 


THE ONDINES: (Their voices are like the 
murmur of water) Remember, Ondine. 


HANS: (Turning in his sleep) Remem- 
ber, Ondine 


ONDINE: Oh dear, from this time on, 
how much I shall have to remember! 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


The hall of honor of the king’s palace. 
It is a large vaulted loggia of Gothic 
design. The roof is supported by col- 
umns. The upstage side opens on the 
palace gardens, in which may be seen 
three jets of water playing in marble 
basins in the sunshine. To the left is 
a dais with the king’s throne, and above 
the throne a mural depicting one of the 
labors of Hercules. There are arched 
doorways. 


THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN and THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of the Royal Theatres are en- 
gaged in a conference. To one side stand 
respectfully THE TRAINER OF THE SEALS 
and THE ILLUSIONIST. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: My dear Superintend- 
ent, this is a matter that will require 
all your skill, and all your inventive- 
ness. The Knight of Wittenstein has at 
last been persuaded to present his bride 
at court. His Majesty has asked me to 
provide an amusing interlude with 
which to grace the occasion. But the 
reception is to take place immediately 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: The time is short, 
my Lord Chamberlain 





THE CHAMBERLAIN: It couldn't be shorter. 
Well? As Superintendent of the Royal 
Theatres, what do you propose? 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: Salammbo. 


(At this word MATHO and SALAMMBO 
appear and begin at once to sing.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Striking the floor 
with his staff for silence) But you 
played Salammbo only last night for 
the Margrave’s birthday. Besides, Sal- 
ammbo is sad 


THE SUPERI¥Y E=NDENT: It’s sad. But it’s 


ready 


(He sigus to his actors who burst at 


once into their duet.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Stops them again) 
I don’t see why it is any more ready 
than Orpheus, which has only one 
character. Or the Interlude of Adam 


and Eve, which requires no costumes 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: Excellency, my 
success in the theatre is based solely on 
the discovery that each particular stage 
has its likes and dislikes which it is 
useless to combat 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
good man 


Time presses, my 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: Each theatre, Ex- 
cellency, is built for one play and one 
play only. The whole secret of manage- 
ment is to discover what play that is 
It's not easy, especially when the play 
is not yet written. And so, a thousand 
disasters—until that happy day when 
the play for which it was intended 
comes to its proper theatre and gives 
it its life, its soul, and, if I may say so, 
its sex 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Superintendent 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: For years ! man- 
aged a theatre which bumbled along 
miserably with the classics until sud- 
denly one night it found its joy in a 
bawdy farce with sailors. It was a 
female theatre. I knew another which 
tolerated only Othello. It was male 
Last year I was forced to close the 
Royal Ballet. Impossible to determine 
its sex 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
Royal Auditorium 


And you believe the 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: Exists only for 
Salammbo, yes, your Excellency. At the 
word Salammbo, the tightness of throat 
with which the royal chorus is normally 
aff suddenly relaxes, and the hall 
resou. s with voices full of resonance 
and joy. (MATHO and SALAMMBO begin 
singing, at first softly, crescendo to the 
end of the speech) I tell you, my Lord 
Chamberlain, sometimes when I play a 
German opera, I notice one of my sing- 
ers, brimming with happiness, making 
magnificent gestures, sending out full- 
throated tones which fill the audience 
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with such joy and comfort that it breaks 
into spontaneous applause—Why? Be- 
cause among his fellow-actors, who are 
merely grinding out their parts by rote, 
this actor in the general confusion is 
blissfully singing his role in Salammbo 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Silencing the sing- 
ers) No. It would hardly do to entertain 
a newly married couple with a ‘tragedy 
of unhappy love. Salammbo is out of 
the question. (THE SUPERINTENDENT waves 
his singers away. They go reluctantly 
THE CHAMBERLAIN turns to THE TRAINER 
OF SEALS) Who are you? 


THE TRAINER: I am the Trainer of Seals, 
your Excellency 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
your seals? 


What do they do, 


THE TRAINER: They don’t sing Salammbo 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: That's a pity. A chorus 
of seals singing Salammbo would con- 
stitute a very appropriate entertain- 
ment. Besides, I am told that your head 
seal has a beard that makes him look 
like his Majesty’s father-in-law. Is that 
true? 

THE TRAINER: I 
Excellency. 


could shave him, 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: By a‘regrettable co- 
incidence, his Majesty’s father-in-law 
shaved his beard only yesterday. We 
had best avoid even the shadow of a 
scandal. And who are you? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: I am an _ illusionist, 
Excellency. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN: Where is your ap- 
paratus? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: I am an _ illusionist 
without apparatus 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Now what do you 
take us for? You don’t produce claps 
of thunder and lightning without ap- 
paratus. 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. 


(There is a clap of thunder and 
lightning.) 
THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Cowering with fear) 
Nonsense. You can’t produce sudden 
clouds of smoke which leave the stage 
covered with flowers without apparatus? 


(There is a sudden cloud of smoke, 
and flowers fall from the ceiling.) 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: What stubbornness! 
You don't suddenly produce before the 
eyes of the Lord Chamberlain— 


BERTRAM: (Comes in) Your Excellency— 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Just a moment.— 
Venus completely nude 
paratus. 


without ap- 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes 


BERTRAM: Excellency (A nude vENUS 
appears. BERTRAM bows) Madame 


(VENUS disappears.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: I've always wondered 
who these Venuses are that magicians 
produce out of thin air? Relatives? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Or Venus herself. It 
depends on the magician. 


BERTRAM: Excellency, his Majesty is un- 
avoidably detained by the African en- 


voy. The reception is postponed for an 
hour. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Excellent. That gives 
us time to think of something. (To THE 
SUPERINTENDENT) Have you thought of 


something? 
THE SUPERINTENDENT: Yes, Excellency 
Ah. Splendid. What? 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: Salammbo. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 


(The two singers appear, only to 
be waved off peremptorily by THE 
CHAMBERLAIN. ) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (To THE ILLUSIONIST) 
And how do you propose to amuse his 
Majesty? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: If your Excellency 
permits, I shall do what the occasion 
inspires. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: That's asking a great 
deal. After all, we have never seen 
your work. 


THE ILLUSIONIST: I shall be happy, while 
we are waiting, to offer a little private 
entertainment by way of demonstration 
THE CHAMBERLAIN: Ah. Very good. 


THE ILLUSIONIST: What would your Ex- 
cellency like to see? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
like to see 


I should very much 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Splendid. I shall bring 
them together at once. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: You are also a mind- 
reader? 

THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. Excellency, I can, 
if you wish, bring together before your 
eyes a man and a woman who have 
been carefully avoiding each other for 
the past three months. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Here? Now? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Here and now. If you 
will be so good as to conceal your- 
selves— 


TVE CHAMBERLAIN: But it’s impossible, 
my dear fellow. Consider that the gen- 
tleman in question is at this very mo- 
ment in the royal apartments super- 
vising the last details of his wife's 
costume. A tornado could not draw him 
from her. The injured lady, on the 
other hand, is locked up in her room. 
She has sworn she will under no cir- 
cumstances appear. These two cannot 
possibly meet 
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THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. But suppose that 
a dog were to steal the bride’s glove 
and run out into the garden with it? 
And suppose that the lady’s pet bull- 
finch should fly out of its cage and come 
to perch on the edge of the fountain? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: That will get you 
It is the halberdier’s high 
duty to divert all dogs from the royal 
apartments. And as for the bird—the 
king has just loosed a falcon in the 
garden. It is hovering over the bull- 
finch’s cage 


nowhere 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. But suppose that 
the halberdier slips on a banana peel? 
And suppose a gazelle distracts the 
falcon’s attention? 

THE CHAMBERLAIN: Bananas and gazelles 
are unknown in these parts 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. But the African 
envoy peeled a banana while waiting 
for his morning audience. And among 
the gifts sent by his government, there 
was a gazelle which is at this moment 
feeding in the garden 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
magicians. 


Quite resourceful, you 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. Take your places 
In a moment you shall see the Princess 
Bertha and the Knight of Wittenstein 
come together in this hall. 


(VIOLANTE and ANGELIQUE come in 
from the garden. They hear the last 


words.) 
VIOLANTE: Really? 
ANGELIQUE: Really? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Beckoning to the 


ladies to join him behind a column) 
Sh! Come here 


BERTRAM: But, Excellency, why are we 
doing this evil thing? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Sooner or later it 


would have to happen. That’s life 


BERTRAM: Then why not let life take its 
course? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: My dear Bertram, you 
are young and you are a poet. When 
you have reached my age, you will 


THE ONDINE: (Sings) a the child in silk and lace 
e 


So t 


princess of the sea 


May be nurtured in her place 
By Auguste and Eugenie. 
(Dran Seitz, Sonia Torgeson, Tani Seitz) 


understand that life is a very poorly 
constructed play. As a rule, the curtain 
goes up in the wrong places, the cli- 
maxes don't come off, the denouement 
is interminably postponed, so that those 
who should die at once of a broken 
heart die instead of a kidney ailment at 
an advanced age. If this excellent illu- 
sionist can make us see a life unfold for 
once with the concision and logic that 
a good play requires—(To THE ILLU~ 
SIONIST) Can you? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Perhaps 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Just one little scene, 


then. Just one little scene 


BERTRAM But, 


girl 


Excellency, the poor 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: The girl has caused 
a knight to be false to his word. She 
deserves to suffer 


BERTRAM: But why should we ? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Don't excite yourseif, 
my boy. Six months from now, in the 
normal course of events, Hans and Ber- 
tha would meet. Six months after that, 
they would kiss. A year after that, be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt, they would 
it’s inevitable. And if we spare ourselves 
these delays, and bring their hands to- 
gether at once; and, ten minutes later, 
their lips; and five minutes after that, 
whatever else is necessary—will we be 
changing their story, really, in any 
way? We shall just be giving it a little 
pace, a little tempo—Magician!—What’s 
that noise? 


THE TRAINER: The halberdier. He slipped 
on a banana peel. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Splendid 


BERTRAM: Excellency, I beg of you, let's 
carry this no further. It’s a mischievous 
thing. Left to themselves, perhaps these 
two would never meet again. (There is 
a scream from the garden) What’s that 
scream? 

THE SUPERINTENDENT 
falcon struck it 


The gazelle. The 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Perfect. You think 
you can bring off the whole thing at 
this pace, magician? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Perhaps 


(The bird appears, perched on the 
fountain.) 


' THE SUPERINTENDENT: The bird! 


THE TRAINER: (Looking out into the gar- 
den) The dog! 


VIOLANTE: The knight! 


(HANS is seen running after the dog 
in the garden.) 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: The lady! 
(BERTHA runs in and catches the bird.) 


HANS: Ah! There you are, you rascal! 
At last I’ve caught you! 





BERTHA: Ah! There you are, you rascal! 
At last I've found you! 


(Each goes off without seeing the 
other. The spectators poke their heads 
out of their hiding places. They hiss.) 


BERTRAM: (Sighs with Thank 


relief) 
heaven! 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: What's this, magi- 
cian? Are you making fun of us? 


THE tLLusionist: Sorry, sir A fault in 


direction 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Are they going to 
meet or are they not? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: They are going to meet 
And this time there will be no mistakes 
about it. I'll knock their heads together 
(The spectators hide once more) Now! 


(The dog runs across the garden, 
glove in mouth, with HANS in pursuit 
The bird flies in and settles on the 
BERTHA runs in from the 
right and catches it.) 


fountain 


BERTHA: Again! What a bad bird you 


are! 


HANS: Again! What an obstinate beast! 
(He enters the room with the glove in 
his hand, just as BERTHA runs up with 
the bird. They collide. Hans takes her 
hands to keep her from falling. They 
recognize each other) Oh! I beg your 
pardon, Bertha 


BERTHA: Oh! I’m sorry, Hans 

HANS: Did I hurt you? 

BERTHA: Not a bit 

HANS: I’m a clumsy brute, Bertha. 


BERTHA: Yes. You are. (There is a mo- 
ment of embarrassed silence. Then each 
turns and walks off slowly. BERTHA 
stops) Pleasant honeymoon? 


HANS: Marvelous 
BERTHA: A blonde, I believe? 
HANS: Blonde, like the sun 


BERTHA 
darkness 


Sunlit nights! I prefer the 


HANS: Each to his taste 


BERTHA: It was dark that night under 
the oak tree. My poor Hans! You must 


have suffered! 
HANS: Bertha! 
seaTvia: I didn't suffer. I loved it 


HANS: Bertha, my wife is coming in at 
any moment 


BERTHA: I was happy that night in your 
arms. I thought it was for always 


HANS: And so it could have been, had 
you not insisted on sending me into the 
forest on a _ wild-goose chase. Why 
didn't you keep me with you, if you 
wanted me? 
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BERTHA: One takes off a ring sometimes 
to show to one’s friends. Even an en- 
gagement ring. 


HANS: I’m sorry. The ring didn’t un- 
derstand. 


BERTHA: No. And so it rolled, as rings 
do, under the nearest bed. 


HANS: I beg your pardon! 


BERTHA: Forgive me. I shouldn’t have 
mentioned a bed. Among peasants, you 
sleep in the straw, I believe? You pick 
it out of your hair the morning after. 
Is it fun? 


HANS: One day you will see. 


BERTHA: No, I don't think so. Black hair 
and straw don’t go well together. That’s 
for blondes. 


HANS: You may be right. Although in 
love, these details don’t seem to matter 
But, of course, you've never had that 
experience 

BERTHA: You think? 


HANS: When you're in love, you don’t 
think of yourself so much. You think of 
the other. You will see one day. But 


when it happens to you, don’t let your 
lover go. 


BERTHA: No? 


HANS: Don't send him into senseless 
danger and loneliness and boredom. 


ONDINE: Is it? You See? (Marian Seldes, Audrey Hepburn) 





BERTHA: One would say you had a bad 
time in the black forest. 


HANS: You are haughty. But when you 
meet the man you love, take my advice 
—pocket your pride, throw your arms 
around his neck and tell him, before all 
the world, that you love him. 


BERTHA: (She throws her arms around 
his neck) I love you 


(She kisses him, then tries to run off. 
But he holds her by the hands.) 


HANS: Bertha! 
BERTHA: Let me go, Hans. 


HANS: What game are you playing with 
me now, Bertha? 


BERTHA: Be careful, Hans. I have a bird 
in my hand 


HANS: I love another woman, Bertha. 


BERTHA: The bird! 


HANS: You should have done that be- 
fore, Bertha. 


BERTHA: Hans, don’t squeeze my hand 
so. You're going to kill it. 


HANS: Let the bird go, Bertha. 


BERTHA: No. Its little heart is beating 
with fear. And just now I need this 
little heart next to mine. 


HANS: What is it you want of me, 
Bertha? 
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BERTHA: Hans—Oh! (Opening her hand 


and showing the bird) There. You've 
killed it. 


HANS: Oh, Bertha! (Taking the bird) 
Forgive me, Bertha. Forgive me. 


(BERTHA looks at him a long moment 
He is completely contrite.) 


BERTHA: Give it to me. I'll take the poor 


little thing away. (She takes it from 
him.) 


HANS: Forgive me. 


BERTHA: I want nothing of you now, 


Hans. But once, I wanted something for 
you, and that was my mistake. I wanted 
glory—for the man I loved. The man 
I had chosen when I was a little girl, 
and whom I led one night under the 
oak tree on which long ago I had carved 
his name. I thought it was a woman's 
glory to lead her lover not only to his 
table and his bed, but to whatever in 
the world is hardest’ to find and most 
difficult. to conquer. I was wrong. 


HANS: No, Bertha. No, Bertha. 


BERTHA: I am dark. I thought that in 
the darkness of the forest this man 
would see my face in every shadow. 
I am dark, I trusted my love to the 
darkness. How could I have known that 
in these shadows, he would come one 
night upon a head of gold? 


HANS: How could anyone have known 
it? 

BERTHA: That was my error. I have con- 
fessed it. And that’s the end of it. I 
shall carve no more initials in the bark 
of trees. A man alone in a dream of 
glory—that’s already foolish. But a wo- 
man alone in a dream of glory is com- 


pletely ridiculous. So much the worse 
for me. 


HANS: Forgive me, Bertha? 
BERTHA: Farewell, Hans. 


(She goes out, right. He goes out, 
left. The spectators appear, crying 
“Bravo!”) 


THE ILLUSIONIST: There it is, your Ex- 
cellency. The scene that would have 
taken place, without my assistance, 
next winter. I have brought it about, 


as you see, here and now. It has 
happened. 


BERTRAM: It is amply sufficient. We can 
stop here, can we not? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: No. No. No. No. I’m 
dying to see the next. The next, Magi- 
cian, the next! 


THE ILLUSIONIST: The next scene? 
VIOLANTE: The next! 


ANGELIQUE: The next! 


THE ILLUSIONIST: At your service, ladies 
Which one? 
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VIOLANTE: The one in which Hans un- 
laces the helmet of the knight he has 
killed and it is the Lady Bertna ... ? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: That scene is in an- 
other play, Mademoiselle. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT: The scene in which 
the knight in the nick of time saves 
Bertha from the dragon... ? 


THE TRAINER: The scene in which the 
knight, while twirling a ball on his 
nose 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Please! 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: The scene in which 
Bertha and Hans first speak of Ondine 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Very well, Excellency 
That takes place next spring. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: So much the better 
I love the spring. 


(He goes behind his column. The 
lights dim. BERTHA and HANS come in 
slowly from opposite directions.) 


HANS: (Calls) Bertha. 
BERTHA: (Calls) Hans. 

(They catch sight of each other.) 
BERTHA: I was looking for you, Hans 
HANS: I was looking for you, Bertha. 
(THE CHAMBERLAIN comes out suddenly.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Magician! What does 
this mean? What have you done to me? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: It is one of the in- 
conveniences of my system. You have 
grown an eight months’ beard. You see, 
it is now next spring. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Ah 
(He disappears. The scene continues.) 


BERTHA: Hans, must there be this awful 
cloud between us? Can't we be friends? 


HANS: I wish we could be, Bertha. But 


BERTHA: I know. We can’t be friends 
without Ondine. But it’s your fault, 
Hans. You haven't let me see her since 
that awful day of the king’s reception. 
And that’s eight months ago, and quite 
forgotten. Send her to me this evening, 
Hans. I am illuminating a manuscript 
of the Aeneid for the king. Ondine can 
draw in the initials, and I shall teach 
her the secret of the gold leaf 


HANS: Thanks, Bertha. But I doubt very 
much- 


BERTHA: Ondine doesn’t letter? 
HANS: Ondine doesn’t write. 


BERTHA: How lucky she is! When you 
write, it takes away half the pleasure 
of reading. She has a charming voice. 
I'm sure she reads aloud beautifully? 


HANS: Ondine doesn’t read. 


BERTHA: How I envy her! How wonder- 
ful among all these pedants to be able 


to give oneself up to the luxury of not 
reading. But she dances, I know 


HANS: Never 


BERTHA: You're joking, Hans! You don't 
mean to say that she neither reads, nor 
writes, nor dances? 


HANS: Yes. And she doesn’t recite. And 
she doesn’t play the rote. Nor the harp, 
nor the lute. And she won't go hunting 
She can't bear to see things killed 


BERTHA: But what then does she do, in 


heaven's name? 


HANS: Oh, she swims. Occasionally. 


BERTHA: That's nice. Though it’s not by 
swimming that a girl advances her hus- 
band’s interests at court. And yet, let’s 
be just, Hans. After all, these accom- 
plishments mean nothing. A pretty wo- 
man has the right to be ignorant of 
everything, provided she knows when 
to keep still. 


HANS: It is this point precisely, Bertha, 
that worries me the most. Ondine does 
not know when to keep still. Quite the 
contrary. She says whatever comes into 
her head—and the things that come 
into that girl’s head! Bertha, you know, 
the jousting season opens this week. 
And the thought of the phrases which 
will issue from Ondine as she watches 
these tournaments in which every step 
and pass-at-arms has its appropriate 
term—it makes me shudder. 


BERTHA: She can learn 


HANS: I spent the morning trying to 
teach her the rudiments. Each time I 
give her a new term, she thanks me 
with a kiss. Now in the first position of 
the horseman alone there are thirty- 
three points to identify 


BERTHA: Thirty-six 


HANS: God, that’s true! What am I 
thinking of? I tell you, I'm losing my 
wits, Bertha! 

BERTHA: Send her to me, Hans. I'll see 
that she learns what she needs to know 


HANS: Thanks. But, what she needs to 
know above all is the special signs and 
prerogatives of the Wittenstein. And 
those are a family secret 


BERTHA: You forget, Hans. I was al- 
most one of the Wittenstein. Ask me 
a question. 


HANS: If you can answer this, I shall 
owe you a forfeit. What device does a 
Wittenstein bear on his shield when he 
enters the lists? 


BERTHA: On a field azure, a squirrel 
passant, gules 


HANS: Does he bear this device into 
combat? 


BERTHA: Never. At the moment he low- 
ers his visor, his squire hands him a 
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shield on which are emblazoned three 
lions rampant or, on a field sable. That 
is his device of war 


HANS: Bertha! You're incredible! And 
how does a Wittenstein approach the 
barrier? 


BERTHA: Lance squared, charger col- 


lected, slow trot 


HANS: Ah, Bertha, what a lucky man 
the knight will be who marries you! 


(He kisses her hand. She snatches 
it away. They go off in opposite 
directions.) 

THE CHAMBERLAIN: (No beard) Bravo! 
Bravo! Bravo! And how right he is! The 
Princess Bertha knows everything. She 
does everything. She is the ideal wo- 
man, beyond a doubt. You have us on 
pins and needles, Magician. The third 
scene! Quickly! 


VIOLANTE: The scene in which Bertha 
sees Ondine dancing in the moonlight 
with her fairies. 


THE ILLUSIONIST: You appear to be still 
a little confused, Mademoiselle. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
Hans and Ondine 


The first quarrel of 


BERTRAM: Couldn't we let that, at least, 
take care of itself? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: No, no. We'd never 
get to see it. Magician 


BERTRAM: But Excellency! His Majesty 
will be here in a moment. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: By heaven, that’s 
true. I will just have time to give this 
young lady the customary words of 
advice before the reception begins 
You're not planning to do anything 
more till I get back, Magician?« 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Just one tiny scene, 


perhaps 
THE CHAMBERLAIN: In connection with 
what? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: In connection with 
nothing at all. Just a trifle to please an 
old fisherman whom I love. But your 
Excellency needn't leave 

THE CHAMBERLAIN: Oh no, I must. It is 
the Lord Chamberlain's duty to instruct 
all those who are presented at court 
And in this particular case 


THE ILLusionist: If your Excellency 
wishes, I can save you the trouble of 
going. Take your place and you shall 
see yourself speaking to her. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: You can’t do it! 
THE ILLUSIONIST: Nothing simpler 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (He backs away in 
astonishment until he is lost from sight) 
What an extraordinary illusion! 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Yes. But first, the Lady 
Violante. (VIOLANTE steps forward 
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aucuste walks in from the gurden. He 
looks in bewilderment at THE ILLUSION- 
ist) The fleck of gold, Auguste. 


AUGUSTE: (He sees VIOLANTE) Are you 
the Lady Violante? 


VIOLANTE: Yes. What do you wish? 


aucusTE: (Looking into her eyes) I was 
right! It’s marvelous! 


THE VOICE OF EUGENIE: Auguste! Stick to 
your fishing! 


(AUGUSTE makes a gesture of resigna- 
tion, bows and goes.) 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Thank you, my lady. 
Here you come, your Excellency. 


(VIOLANTE goes behind the column. 
THE CHAMBERLAIN comes in leading 
ONDINE by the hand.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Absolutely out of the 
question, dear lady! 


ONDINE: But it would make me so 
happy 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: I regret deeply. To 
change the court reception, third class, 
into a water festival is entirely out of 
the question. The Minister of Finance 
would never hear of such a thing. 
Every time we turn the water into the 
pool, it costs us a fortune. 


ONDINE: But this will cost you nothing. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Please don’t insist 
There is absolutely no precedent for a 
court reception in the water. 


ONDINE: But I am so much more at ease 
in the water 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: I am not. 


ONDINE: You would be. You especially 
Your palm is damp. In the water, it 
wouldn't show. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: I beg your pardon 
My palm is not damp. 


ONDINE: Qh, it is. Touch it and you 
will see 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Madame, do you feel 
strong enough to listen for a moment 
to a word of advice which will help you 
to avoid a great deal of trouble in the 
future? 


ONDINE: Oh yes 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: To listen without 
interrupting? 


ONDINE: Oh, I 
interrupting. 


shouldn't dream of 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Splendid. Now, in 
the first place—the court is a sacred 
precinct— 


ONDINE: Excuse me just one moment. 
(She goes to the place where BERTRAM 
is hidden and fetches him out) What 
is your name? You? 


BERTRAM: Bertram. 


ONDINE: You are the poet, are you not? 


BERTRAM: So they say. 
ONDINE: You are not beautiful. 


BERTRAM: They say that too. But usually 
they whisper it. 


ONDINE: Writing doesn’t improve the 
appearance? 


BERTRAM: Oh yes. I used to be much 
uglier. 


(ONDINE laughs and goes back to 
THE CHAMBERLAIN. BERTRAM stands by.) 


ONDINE: Excuse me 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Controlling himself) 
As I was saying. The court is a sacred 
precinct in which it is necessary for a 
man at all times to control—his face 
and his tongue. Here, when a man is 
afraid, he seems brave. When he lies, 
he seems frank. It is quite appropriate 
also, if by chance one is telling the 
truth, to appear to be lying. It inspires 
confidence. 


ONDINE: I see. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Let us take the ex- 
ample that you in your innocence bring 
up. It is true, my palm perspires. Ever 
since I was a child it has caused me 
infinite embarrassment. But damp as 
my hand is, my arm is long. It reaches 
to the throne. To displease me is to put 
oneself in jeopardy—and it does not 
please me to hear any mention of my 
physical shortcomings, to be precise, of 
my sole physical shortcoming. And now, 
lovely Ondine, tell me, as a sophisti- 
cated court-lady, how is my hand, damp 
or dry? 


ONDINE: Damp. Like your feet. 
What? 


ONDINE: Just a moment. Do you mind? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
THE CHAMBERLAIN: I mind very much! 


(ONDINE crosses once more to the poet, 
who comes this time to meet her.) 


ONDINE: What was the first poem you 
ever wrote? 


BERTRAM: The most beautiful. 


ONDINE: The most beautiful of your 
poems? 


BERTRAM: The most beautiful of all po- 
ems. It so far surpassed the others as 
you, Ondine, surpass all women. 


ONDINE: Tell it to me quickly. 


BERTRAM: I don’t remember it. It came 
to me in a Gream. When I awoke, it 
was gone. 


ONDINE: You should have written it 
down sooner 


BERTRAM: I did. Even a little too soon. 
I was still dreaming when I wrote it 


(ONDINE smiles and leaves him. She 
joins THE CHAMBERLAIN who is fuming.) 


ONDINE: Yes, your Excellency? 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN: (With a prodigious 
effort) My lady, let us admit that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s palm is damp, and 
let’s admit that he admits it. But tell 
me this—would you tell his Majesty 
that his hand was damp? 


ONDINE: Oh no! 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Ah, bravo! And why 
not? 


ONDINE: Because it’s not. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: But I put you a case 
where it is! Look here, my girl, suppose 
his Majesty should question you about 
the wart on his nose. And his Majesty, 
believe me, has a wart on his nose. 
And for heaven’s sake don’t make me 
shout. It is death to mention it. No one 
ever has. Now—suppose he asked you 
what his wart resembled? 


ONDINE: Is it usual for a monarch who 
meets a lady for the first time to ask 
her what his wart resembles? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: My dear girl, I am 
putting you a hypothetical case. In the 
event that you had a wart on your 
nose 


ONDINE: I shall never have a wart on 


my nose. 
THE CHAMBERLAIN: The girl is impossible! 


ONDINE: Warts come from touching 


frogs. Did you know that? 
THE CHAMBERLAIN: No 


BERTRAM: (Coming forward) Madame, 
the Lord Chamberlain is merely trying 
to tell you that it is inconsiderate to 


remind people of their ugliness. 


ONDINE: It is inconsiderate of them to 
be ugly. Why should they be ugly? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Courtesy is an invest- 
ment, my dear girl. When you grow 
old, in your turn, people will tell you, 
out of courtesy, that you look distin 
guished. When you grow ugly, they 
will say that you look interesting. And 
all this in return for a tiny payment 
on your part now. 


ONDINE: I don’t need to make it. I shall 
never grow old. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: What a child you are! 


ONDINE: Yes. Excuse me a moment. (She 
goes to BERTRAM.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Exasperated) Ondine! 


ONDINE: like you, Bertram. 


BERTRAM: I’m delighted. But the Cham- 
berlain is annoyed. 


onpINE: Oh dear. (She goes back to 
THE CHAMBERLAIN) I’m sorry. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (A bit stiffly) There 
is just time now for me to instruct you 
on the question that his Majesty asks 
of every debutante at court. It has to 
do with the sixth labor of Hercules 
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Hercules, as you know, is his Majesty's 
name—he is Hercules the Sixth. Now 
listen carefully. 


ONDINE: (Taking a little step toward 
BERTRAM) If I could just— 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Madame, his Majesty 
is almost here. When he asks you about 
the sixth labor of Hercules—(A flourish 
of trumpets at some little distance) Too 
late 

(HANS enters angrily.) 


HANS: Excellency 


ONDINE: Don’t interrupt, Hans. His Ex- 
cellency is speaking. 


HANS: What does this mean, Excellency? 
Have you put me below the Margrave 
of Salm? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Knight 


HANS: I am entitled to the third rank 
below the king and the silver fork. 


THE CHAMBER!.AIN: You were. And even 
to the first, and even to the golden fork, 
if a certain project had materialized as 
we expected. But your present mar- 
riage assigns you to the fourteenth 
place and the pewter spoon. 


HANS: The fourteenth place! 


What difference does it make, 
Hans? I've been to the kitchen. I'm 
sure there’s enough for all 


ONDINE 


(BERTRAM laughs.) 


HANS: And why are you 
Bertram? 


laughing, 


BERTRAM: I am laughing because my 
heart is gay. 


ONDINE: You don’t wish to stop him 
from laughing, Hans? 


HANS: He’s laughing at you 


ONDINE: He’s laughing at me because he 
likes me. 


BERTRAM: That's very true, Madame 


HANS: My wife must provoke no laugh- 
ter of any description 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Gentlemen! Gentle- 
men! 


ONDINE: He won't laugh if you don’t 
like it. He has no desire to displease 


me. Have you, Bertram? 
BERTRAM: My only wish is to please you, 
Madame 


ONDINE: Don’t be angry with my hus- 
band, Bertram. It’s flattering that he 
should be so scrupulous on my account 
Don't you think so? 


BERTRAM: We all envy him the privilege 


HANS: 
much. 


(Belligerently) Thanks very 


ONDINE: Don’t show your nervousness, 
Hans. Be like me. I'm trembling. But 
an earthquake could not shake this 
smile from my lips 


(Meanwhile people have streamed in 
from all sides. THE ILLUSIONIST comes 
up to ONDINE.) 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Ondine 
ONDINE: What are you doing here? 


THE ILLUSIONIST 
entertainment. Pardon the intrusion. 


I am furnishing the 


ONDINE: Yes. On one condition. Go 
away 
THE ILLUSIONIST: If you like. But in a 
little while, vou will call me_ back, 
Ondine 


(He walks off. There is another flour- 
ish of trumpets near at hand. THE 
CHAMBERLAIN takes his place at the 
door. He strikes the floor with his 
staff three times.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: His Majesty, the King! 
(THE KING enters, bowing.) 

THE KING: Hail, Knight von Wittenstein 

HANS: Your Majesty. 


(THE KING mounts his throne.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
DINE) Your Majesty, with your gracious 
permission, may I present the Lady 
von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein 


(Advancing with on- 


THE KING: Madame 


ONDINE: My name is Ondine 


(BERTHA takes her place on the lower 
step of the dais. ONDINE looks at no 
one else.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 


(Whispers) Your 


curtsey, madame 


(ONDINE curtseys, with her eyes still 
on BERTHA.) 


THE KING: We receive you with pleas- 
ure, dear child, in this gallery which is 
called the Hall of Hercules. I love Her- 
cules. Of all my many names, his is by 
far my favorite, and of course the one 
by which I «:n known. The resemblance 
between Herc. ‘es and myself has been 
noticed by everyone, ever since I was 
a little child, and I must confess that 
at work or at play I have tried to emu- 
late him in everything. And speaking 
of work—you know, I presume, how 
many labors Hercules brought to a suc- 


cessful conclusion? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Whispers) Twelve 


ONDINE: (Without taking her eyes from 
BERTHA’S face) Twelve 


THE KING: Tweive. Exactly. The Lord 
Chamberlain prompts a little loudly, 
but your voice is delightful. It will be 
a little more difficult for him to whis- 
per in your ear the complete descrip- 
tion of the sixth labor, but he won't 
have to. If you lift your eyes, you will 
see it depicted on the wall. Look. Who 
is this woman who is trying to seduce 
Hercules, with a smile on her lips and 
a lie in her heart? Her name, my dear? 





ONDINE: Bertha 
THE KING: I beg pardon? 


ONDINE: (Taking a step toward BERTHA) 
You shall never have him, Bertha! 


BERTHA: What? 


onvine: He will never be yours, Bertha 
Never! 


THE KING: Is the girl quite well? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Madame, His Majesty 
is addressing you. 


ONDINE: If you say a word to him, if 


you dare to touch him, I'll kill you! 
HANS: Ondine! 
BERTHA: The girl is mad! 


ONDINE: Majesty, I’m frightened! I beg 


you, save us! 


THE KING: Save you from what, my 
child? 


HANS: Your Majesty, she’s not used to 
the court 


ONDINE: You, be quiet. You don’t see 
what's happening? Oh, King, isn’t it a 
pity? You have a husband for whose 
sake you'd give up anything in the 
world. He's strong—he'’s brave—he’s 
handsome 


HANS: Ondine, for heaven’s sake! 


ONDINE: I know what I'm saying. You're 
stupid, but you're handsome. It’s no 
secret—all the women know it. And 
they say, what a lucky thing it is for 
us that being so handsome, he’s so 
stupid! Because he’s so handsome, how 
sweet it will be to take him in our 
arms. And how easy—since he’s so 
stupid. Because he’s so handsome, he 
will give us such joy as our husbands 
can never give us. And this, without 
the slightest danger to ourselves—since 
he’s so stupid 

BERTRAM: Bravo! 

ONDINE: I am right, am I not, Bertram? 


HANS: Ondine, please! And you—what 
do you mean by saying, Bravo? 


BFRTRAM: When I say Bravo, Knight, 
I mean Bravo. 


THE KING: That's quite enough, Count 
Bertram. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: (Intervening suavely) 
Your Majesty, I had hoped to offer by 


way of interlude, a little diversion— 


BERTHA: His Majesty is sufficiently di- 
verted. His adopted daughter has been 
insulted before all the court by a 
peasant! 


HANS: Majesty, permit us to take our 
leave. I have an adorable wife, but she 
is not like other women. She is very 
innocent, and she says whatever comes 
into her head. I humbly beg your 
forgiveness. 


ONDINE: You see, King? You see what’s 
happening? 


THE KING: Bertha is the soul of sweet- 
ness. She wants only to be your friend 


ONDINE: You're entirely mistaken! 


HANS: Ondine! 


ONDINE: You think it’s sweet to kill 
a bird? 


THE KING: Bird? What bird? Why should 
Bertha kill a bird? 


ONDINE: To trouble Hans. To bring him 
to his knees. To make him beg her 
pardon. 


BERTHA: The bird was in my hand, Maj- 
esty. He pressed my hand so hard that 
the bird was killed. 


ONDINE: He did not. A woman's hand, 
no matter how soft, becomes a shell of 
iron when it protects a living thing. If 
the bird were in my hand, Your Maj- 
esty, Hercules himself could press with 
all his strength and never hurt it. But 
Bertha knows men. These knights whom 
dragons cannot frighten grow faint at 
the death of a bird. The bird was alive 
in her hand. She killed it. 


HANS: It was I who pressed her hand. 
ONDINE: It was she who killed it. 


THE KING: Ondine, my dear, I want you 
to be Bertha’s friend. 


ONDINE: If you wish. On condition she 
stops shouting 


HANS: But she hasn’t said a word, 
Ondine. 


THE KING: She really hasn't. 


ONDINE: Are you deaf? Don't you hear”? 
She says that a week of this foolishness 
will cost me my husband, and a month 
will cost me my life, that all she needs 
to do is to wait and I shall vanish. 
That's what your soul of sweetness is 
saying. Oh, Hans, take me in your arms, 
here, now, before her eyes, or we are 
lost forever! 


HANS: You forget where you are, Ondine. 


ONDINE: The bird is alive, Hans. I 
wouldn't let it die. 


BERTHA: She is out of her mind. The 
bird is dead. 


ONDINE: Go and see if you don’t believe 
me. You killed it. I brought it to life. 
Which of us is out of her mind? 


THE KING: You brought the bird back 
to life, you say? 


ONDINE: Yes, King. Now do you see 
what a hypocrite she is? 


THE KING: Bertha is 


Ondine. 


no hypocrite, 


onpDINE: She is. She calculates her every 
word. She flatters you constantly. 


THE KING: Nonsense, my dear. 


onpINE: Has she ever dared to speak 
to you about— 


THE KING: About my descent from Her- 
cules on the sinister side? Do you think 
that makes me blush? 


ONDINE: No. About the wart on your 
nose. 


THE KING: (Rises) What? (General con- 
sternation. VIOLANTE faints and is car- 
ried out) Leave us, all of you. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Clear the room! Clear 
the room! 


(All leave, with the exception of THE 
KING and ONDINE.) 


THE KING: Ondine! 


ONDINE: (Desperately) If you ask me 
what it resembles, it resembles a flower, 
a mountain. It resembles a cathedral. 
Hercules had two in exactly the same 
place, one alongside of the other. They 


were called the Pillars of Hercules. 
THE KING: Ondine! 


ONDINE: He got them by touching the 
Hydra. He had to touch the Hydra, 
naturally, in order to strangle it. It was 


his fifth labor. 


THE KING: (Sitting down again) My 
little Ondine, I like you very much. 
It’s a rare pleasure to hear a voice like 
yours at court, even when this voice 
insists on discussing my wart—which, 
incidentally, I do inherit from Hercules, 
precisely as you say. But, for your own 
sake—tell me the truth. 


onpiInE: Yes. Yes, I shall tell you the 
truth. 


THE KING: Who are you? 


ONDINE: I belong to the water. I am an 


Ondine. 
THE KING: How old are you? 


ONDINE: Sixteen. But I was born many 
ages ago. And [I shall never die. 


THE KING: What are you doing here? 
Does our world attract you? 


ONDINE: From the water it seems so 
beautiful. 


THE KING: And from the land? 


ONDINE: There are ways to have water 
before one’s eyes always. 


THE KING: It is in order to make the 
world seem beautiful that you are 
weeping? 

ONDINE: No. It’s because they wish to 
take Hans away from me. 


THE KING: And suppose they do? Would 
that be so great a misfortune? 


onpINE: Oh yes. If he deceives me, he 
will die. 


THE KING: Don’t worry, my dear. Men 
have been known to survive under 
those conditions. 
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ONDINE: Not this one. 


THE KING: And what makes you think 
that Hans will deceive you? 


ONDINE: I don’t know. But they knew it 
the moment they saw him. Isn't it 
strange? The lake had never known 
deceit, not even the sound of the word 
Then one day there appeared on its 
banks a handsome man with a loyal 
face and an honest voice, and that 
very moment the word deceit thrilled 
through the depths. 


THE KING: Poor Ondine! 


ONDINE: It’s because your world is in- 
verted in ours. All the things that I 
trust in Hans—his straight look, his 
clear words—to the water they seem 
crooked and cunning. He said he would 
love me always—and the water said, he 
deceives you! 

THE KING: The water speaks? 


ONDINE: Everything in the universe 
speaks, even the fish. Each time I left 
the cottage that night, they spat the 
word at me. He is beautiful, I said. Yes, 
said the bass, he will deceive you. He 
is strong, I said. Yes, said the perch, he 
will deceive you. Are you fond of perck., 
by any chance? 


THE KING: I have no particular feeling 
about them. 


ONDINE: Spiteful little things! But I was 
proud of him. I decided to take the 
risk. I made the pact. 
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THE KING: The pact? What pact? 


ONDINE: The king, my uncle, said to me, 
you agree that he shall die if he de- 
ceives you? What could I answer? 


THE KING: But he hasn’t deceived you 
yet. 


ONDINE: But he is a man. He will. And 
then he will die. 


THE KING: A king’s memory is short 
Your uncle will forget. 


ONDINE: No 


THE KING: But, after all, what power has 
your uncle over him? What danger is 
he in? 

ONDINE: Whatever is wave or water is 
angry with him. If he goes near a well, 
the level rises. When it rains, the water 
drenches him to the skin. Wherever he 
goes, the water reaches after him. 


THE KING: Will you take my advice, 
little Ondine? 


ONDINE: Yes. 
THE KING: Go away, my dear 


ONDINE: With Hans? 


THE KING: Dive into the first river you 
come to, and vanish forever. 


ONDINE: But he’s so clumsy in the water 


THE KING: You have had three months 
of happiness with Hans. In our world, 
that is a lifetime. Go while there is 
time 


ONDINE: Without Hans? 


THE KING: He’s not for you. His soul is 
small. 


ONDINE: I have no soul 


THE KING: Because you don’t need one 
You are a soul, But human souls are 
tiny. There is no man whose soul is 
great enough for you 


ONDINE: I wouldn’t love him if there 
were. I have already seen men with 
great souls—they are completely 
wrapped up in them. No, the only men 
whom one can love are those who are 
just like other men, whose thoughts are 
the thoughts of other men, who are dis- 
tinguished from other men caly by be- 
ing themselves and nothing more 


THE KING: You are describing Hans 
ONDINE: Yes. That is Hans 


THE KING: But don’t you see, my dear, 
that Hans loves what is great in you 
only because he sees it small? You are 
the sunlight; he loves a blonde. You 
are grace itself; he loves a madcap. You 
are adventure; he loves an adventure 
One day he will see his mistake—and 
at thut moment, you will lose him 


ONDINE: He will never see it. If it were 
Bertram, he would see it. Not Hans 


THE KING 
leave him 


If you wish to save him, 


ONDINE: But I cannot save him by leav- 
ing him. If I leave him, they will say 





he deceived me, and Hans will die. No, 
it’s here that I must save him. Here. 


TKE KING: And how will you do that, 
my little Ondine? 


ONDINE: I have the remedy. It came to 
me while I was quarreling with Bertha. 
Did you notice—each time I came be- 
tween Hans and Bertha, I succeeded 
only in bringing them more closely to- 
gether. The instant I said something 
against Bertha, he sprang to her de- 
fense. Very well, from now on I shall 
do exactly the opposite. I shail tell him 
twenty times a day how beautiful Ber- 
tha is, how right she is. Then she will 
be wrong. I shall manage so that they 
are always alone. Then they will no 
longer fee] the slightest desire for each 
other. In that way, with Bertha always 
there, I shall have Hans completely to 
myself. Oh, how well I understand 
men' Don’t I? (THE KING rises and kisses 
her) Oh, Your Majesty! What are you 
doing? 


THE KINC 
child. 


ONDINE 


king thanks you, my 


s me? For what? 


THE KIN a lesson in true love 


jlea is good? 


ONDINE 


THE K pendous 


(En “HAMBERLAIN. ) 


THE Ch. sInN: Forgive me, Your 
Majesty. The court is in complete con- 
sternation. What is your will? Shall I 


tell them all to withdraw? 
THE KING: By no means 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: The reception is to 


continue? 
THE KING: Of course 


THE CHAMBERLIAN: And the interlude? 
You wish to see it? 


THE KING: At once 


ONDINE: How wonderful! Now I shall be 
able to ask Bertha’s pardon before 
everyone 
(THE CHAMBERLAIN goes to the door 
and waves his staff. THE COURT comes 


in from all sides. pertHa takes her 
place, haughtily.) 


THE KING: Princess Bertha, Ondine has 
something to say to you. 


ONDINE: I ask your pardon, Bertha 
THE KING: Very nice, my child. 
onpINE: Yes. But she might answer me 
HANS: What? 


onDINE: I have asked her pardon, 
though I don't want it. She might at 
least answer me 


THE KING: Bertha, Ondine has acknow]l- 
edgéd her error, whatever it was. I 
should like you to be friends 
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BERTHA: Very well, Your Majesty. I par- 
don her 


onDINE: Thank you, Bertha 


BERTHA: On condition that she admits 
publicly that I did not kill the bird. 


ONDINE: I admit it publicly. She did not 
kill the bird. The bird is alive—you can 
hear it singing. But she tried to kill it 


BeRTHA: You see, Your Majesty? 


HANS: One doesn’t speak like that to 


the royal princess, Ondine! 


onpINE: The royal princess? Would you 
like to know who she is, this royal 
princess? Shall I show you? Shall I? 


HANS: Silence, Ondine. 


ONDINE: I happen to know the father 
of this royal princess. He is not a king. 
He is a fisherman— 


BERTHA: Hans! 


HANS: Ondine. You've said enough. (He 
takes ONDINE by the wrist) Come. 


ONDINE: (Resisting) Not yet, Hans! 


HANS: Come, I say! 


ONDINE: Old One! Old One! Help me! 


(THE ILLUSIONIST appears. He is fol- 
lowed by THE CHAMBERLAIN.) 


THE ILLUSIONIST 
interlude. 


Your Majesty, the 


THE KING: (As they seat themselves) 
Yes, Ondine, you have gone too far. 
Everyone knows there was a golden 
crown on Bertha’s pillow when she was 
found. 


ONDINE: The crown was mine! 


(The lights go out, and come up im- 
mediately on a little set in the garden 
level. It depicts the fisherman’s cot- 
tage on the edge of the lake. Two 
ONDINES are dancing in the waterfall 
An ONDINE comes in with a child in 
its arms. The others join her as she 
puts the child into a basket which 
she covers with rich silks.) 


THE ONDINE: (Sings) 
Wrap the child in silk and lace 
So the princess of the sea 
May be nurtured in her place 
By Auguste and Eugenie. 


(At this moment the burly tenor 
dressed at MATHO and the robust so- 
prano dressed as SALAMMBO advance 
to either side of the set and begin 
singing loudly. THE ONDINES stop in 
astonishment.) 


MATHO: (Sings) I am a soldier, that 


is all 


SALAMMBO: (Sings) And I the niece of 
Hannibal 


(THE ILLUSIONIST steps forward.) 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Who are these people, 
Excellency? They have nothing to do 
with my show 


MATHO: (Sings) I am a common mer- 
cenary. 


SALAMMBO: I stand at the other pole 


MATHO: But I love this sacred person 


SALAMMBO: I adore this humble soul. 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Where did they come 
from? What are they singing? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Salammbo. 


THE ILLUSIONIST: But they're spoiling 
the illusion. Tell them to stop. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Impossible. Once they 
begin, nothing can stop them. 


SALAMMBO: (Sings) Take me, take me, 
and Carthage too 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Enough! 


(He makes a gesture. The two singers 
continue singing and posturing, but 
without a sound. THE ONDINES resume: ) 


FIRST ONDINE: (Sings) 
Set the little creature down, 
Whom we stole from Eugenie, 
And beside her set the crown 
Of the princess of the sea. 


SECOND ONDINE: (Sings) 
Weep not, we shall not forsake you, 
Helpless, human little thing, 
Soon a knight will come and take you 
To the palace of the king 


THIRD ONDINE: (Sings) 
But lest it ever be forgotten 
Who she is and whence begotten, 
On her skin I draw the sign 
Of her father’s hook and line 


(THE ONDINES turn toward BERTHA and 
sing together.) 


THE ONDINES: Bertha, Bertha, if you 
dare, 
show the world your shoulder bare! 
(The lights go on suddenly; the fish- 
erman’s cottage and THE ONDINES van- 
ish. Hubbub. BeRTHA is on her feet.) 


ONDINE: Well, Bertha? 
BERTHA: It's a lie! 


ONDINE: Is it? (She tears the dress from 
BERTHA’S shoulders. The sign is there) 
You see? 


(BERTHA kneels before THE KING.) 


(Suddenly audi- 
ble, they walk off together, singing) 
All is love beneath the stars, 


MATHO and SALAMMBO 


Is love, is love, is love! 


BERTHA: It’s a lie! (She kneels before 
THE KING) It's a lie, Your Majesty. 


(THE KING glances at her shoulder on 
which the mark is visible.) 


THE KING: Is this true, Ondine? 


ONDINE: Yes, King. 
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BERTHA: (Desperately) Hans! 
(HANS makes a protecting gesture.) 


ONDINE: Old One! Where are they? (THE 
ILLUSIONIST lifts a hand. auGuSTE and 
EUGENIE appear. They see BERTHA) Oh, 
my darlings! 


THE KING: Bertha, it is your father. Have 
you no word to say to him, to your 
mother? (BERTHA is silent) As you 
please (AUGUSTE and EUGENIE go 
THE KING walks off. The court follows 
slowly) But — (He stops) — until you 
have asked their pardon, I forbid you 
to show your face at court. 


(He goes off, followed by the court 
BERTHA is left sobbing bitterly.) 


ONDINE: Forgive me, Bertha. (There is 
no answer) You will see. The king will 
call you’ back in a moment. And they 
will all, love you more than before. 
(BERTHA says nothing) Ask her to come 


and stay with us, Hans. 
HANS: Come with us. 
(BERTHA turns silently.) 


ONDINE: Oh, how difficult it is to live 
among you, where what has happened 
can never again not have happened! 
How terrible to live where a word can 
never be unspoken and a gesture can 
never be unmade! But I will undo it 
all. You will see. 


HANS: Come with us, Bertha. My castle 
is large. You shall live with us always, 
in the wing that looks out on the lake. 


ONDINE: A lake? Your castle has a lake, 
Hans? 


HANS: It has a lake. The other side 
faces the Rhine. 
ONDINE: The Rhine? 


(THE CHAMBERLAIN comes in.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: The king wishes: to 
know whether the pardon has been 
asked 
ONDINE 
heart. 


It has been asked. From the 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: In that case, Prin- 
cess— 


ONDINE: Oh Hans, haven't you a castle 
in the plains, in the mountains far 
from the water? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Princess Bertha, the 
king desires your presence. He forgives 
you 


ONDINE: You see? 


HANS: Tell him we have asked you to 
come with us. 


ONDINE: He already knows that. 


(BERTHA and THE CHAMBERLAIN go out 
HANS and ONDINE cross in the direc- 
tion of the garden.) 
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tes hog 


... What breaks the woodsman’s heart, 


or the knight’s, is not the great oak, nor the battle with the dragon: 
It is a slender reed, it is a child who loves him—He has only a few 


minutes left to live. (Robert Middleton, Robert Crawley, Audrey Hepburn) 


HANS: (As they pass the fountain) And 
why all this fear of the water? What is 
it that threatens you from the water? 


ONDINE: Me? Nothing. 


HANS: If I sit down at the edge of a 
brook, you drag me away. If I walk 
near a pond, you come between us 
What is it you fear? 


ONDINE: Nothing, Hans 


HANS: Yes, Ondine, my castle is sur- 
rounded by water. And in the morn- 
ings, I shall bathe under my waterfall, 
and at noon I shall fish in my lake, 
and in the evening I shall swim in the 
Rhine. You don’t frighten me with 
these tales about water. What’s water? 
Can it see? Can it hear? 


(As he passes, the jets of water rise 
high and threatening over over their 
basins. THE ILLUSIONIST appears.) 


ONDINE: Yes, Hans 


(They go. THE CHAMBERLAIN comes out 
from behind his column, and, a mo- 


ment later, THE SUPERINTENDENT, THE 


TRAINER, BERTRAM and THE TWO LADIES 
come out of hiding.) 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Wonderful! Wonder- 
ful! (To THE ILLUSIONIST) Very nice 


indeed 
THE SUPERINTENDENT: Wonderful! 


VIOLANTE: But is all this really going to 
happen? 


THE ILLUSIONIST 
pened 


My dear, it has hap- 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
next, Magician? 


And what happens 


THE courT: Yes. What next? 


THE CHAMBERLIAN: 
marry Bertha? 


Does he decide to 


THE couRT: Does he? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
Ondine? 


Does he deceive 


THE couRT: Does he? 
THE ILLUSIONIST: Naturally 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
that? 


When can we see 





THE ILLUSIONIST: At once, if you like. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Splendid. Let’s see it 
(He goes behind his column) Go on. 


BERTRAM: No, Excellency. No. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, yes. Go on. Go 
on. But what's this? What's happened? 
(He comes out) I'm bald? 

THE ILLUSIONIST: Five years have passed 


THE CHAMBERLAIN 
I'm stuttering? 


My teeth are gone? 


THE ILLUSIONIST: Shall I continue? 


THE CHAMBERLAIN: No. No, for heaven's 
sake! An intermission! An intermission! 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The courtyard of the ccstle of the Wit- 
tenstein. The yard is surrounded on 
three sides by the walls of the castle. 
Arched doorways lead into it. At one 
side there is a platjorm with a well. 


It is the morning of the marriage of 
BERTHA and HANS. There is a sound of 
church bells from the chapel. HANs, 
splendidly dressed, is sitting on the 
platform steps with his head in his 
hands. A SERVANT enters. 


THE SERVANT: My lord, the choir has 
filed into the chancel. 


HANS: What did you say? 


THE SERVANT: I refer to the choir which 
will sing at your wedding. 


HANS: Do you have to use this pompous 
tone? Can't you talk like a human 
being? 


(BERTHA comes in. She too is dressed 
for a wedding.) 


THE SERVANT: Long life to the bride! To 
the Lady Bertha! 


HANS: Oh. Go away! 


BERTHA: But, Hans, why are you angry 
on the day of our wedding? 


HANS: What? You too? 


BERTHA: I had hoped that your face 
would be radiant with joy. 


HANS: Stop it, stop it! Stop it! 
BERTHA: Hans, really! 
HANS: I'm lost, Bertha! I'm lost! 


BERTHA: Hans, you frighten me. You're 
so strange today 


HANS: There is a tradition in our family, 
Bertha. Whenever misfortune threatens, 
the servants feel it before anyone else, 
and they begin to speak all at once in 
solemn language. On the day of misfor- 
tune, the kitchen maids are filled with 
grandeur. The swineherds see what 


they never saw before. They speak of 
the curve of the stream; the shape of 
the flower fills them with awe; they 
exclaim with wonder at the honey- 
comb. They speak of nature, of the soul 
of man. They become poets. That day, 
misfortune strikes. 


BERTHA: But the man wasn’t speaking 
in poetry, Hans. There were no rhymes. 


HANS: When I hear him speak in 
rhymes, I shall know that death is at 
hand. 


BERTHA: Oh Hans, that’s superstitious! 
HANS: You think? 


BERTHA: This is not the day of your 
death, Hans. It is the day of your 
wedding. 


HANS: (He calls) Walter! (THE SERVANT 
enters) Where is the swineherd? 


THE SERVANT: Under a spreading oak— 
HANS: Hold your tongue. 

THE SERVANT: On a grassy bank he lies— 
HANS: Go fetch him. Quickly. 


(THE SERVANT goes out. BERTHA takes 
HANS in her arms.) 


BERTHA: Oh Hans, my dear, I love you. 
HANS: You're good to me, Bertha. 


BERTHA: You are holding me in your 
arms, Hans, but you are not thinking 
of me. What are you thinking? 


HANS: I was weak, Bertha. I should 
have made her confess. I should have 
made her suffer as she made me suffer. 


BERTHA: Can't you put her out of your 
mind, Hans? Not even today? 


HANS: Today less than any other. Oh, 
Bertha, you should have married a man 
full of joy and pride. And look at me! 
Oh, Bertha, how she lied to me, that 
woman! 


BERTHA: She never lied to you, Hans. 
She was no woman. You married a 
creature of another world. You married 


an Ondine. You must forget her. 


HANS: If she would only let me forget 
her! But that cry that awakened me 
the morning she left—“I have deceived 
you with Bertram!” Has it stopped 
echoing for even a moment? Does one 
hear anything else from the river, from 
the lake? Does the waterfall ever stop 
dinning it in my ears? Day and night, 
in the castle, in the city, from the foun- 
tains, from the wells—it’s deafening! 
But why does she insist on proclaiming 
to the world that she deceived me with 
Bertram? 


(An echo comes from the well.) 


THE ECHO: Deceived you with Bertram. 
(Another echo whispers from the right) 
With Bertram. (From the left) With 
Bertram. 


HANS: You hear? You hear? 


BERTHA: Let’s be just, Hans. You had 
already deceived her with me. And of 
course she knew it. It was only in 
revenge that she deceived you with 
Bertram 


THE ECHOES: (Whisper back) Deceived 
you with Bertram. With Bertram. 


HANS: Where is she now, Bertha? What 
is she doing? In the six months since 
she left, every huntsman, every fisher- 
man in the region has been trying to 
find her. You would say she had van- 
ished. And yet she’s not far off. This 
morning at dawn they found a wreath 
of starfish and sea urchins on the chapel 
door. She put it there, of course. You 
know that 


BERTHA: Oh, my darling, who would 
have thought that you of all men would 
have seen anything in a girl like On- 
dine? When I sent you into the forest, 
I thought, this man will surely come 
back. He will look carefully, right and 
left, but he will never find an enchanted 
lake, nor the cave of a dragon, he will 
never glimpse among the trees at twi- 
light the white forehead of a unicorn. 
He has nothing to do in that world. He 
will follow the human path. He will not 
lose his way. 


HANS: I lost it. 


BERTHA: Yes, but you found it again. It 
was in the fifth year of your marriage, 
that night in the winter when you told 
me it was me you had always loved, 
and I ran away from you, and you fol- 
lowed my tracks in the snow. They 
were deep and wide. They spoke plainly 
of my distress. They were not the tracks 
of a spirit. They were human tracks, 
and you found them, and once more 
you found your way. You carried me 
back in your arms that night. 


Haws: Yes. Like Bertram when he car- 
ried away Ondine. (THE SERVANT enters) 
Where is the swineherd? 


THE SERVANT: In the shadow of an oak, 
by the banks of a stream— 


HANS: Well? 


THE SERVANT: I called him, but he did 
not answer. He is gazing at the sky. He 
is looking at the clouds. 


HANS: Never mind. Fetch me the kitchen 
maid. 


THE SERVANT: There is a fisherman to 
see you, my lord. 


Hans: Get me the kitchen maid at once, 
do you hear, no matter what she’s 
gazing at. 


THE SERVANT: Yes, my lord. The fisher- 
man. 


(THE SERVANT goes. THE FISHERMAN 
comes in.) 
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FIRST FISHERMAN: My lord! My lord! 
HANS: Say it twice more and it’s poetry. 


FIRST FISHERMAN: We have her! She's 
caught. 


HANS: Ondine? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: Yes. Yes. An Ondine! 
BERTHA: Are you sure? 
HANS: Where did you catch her? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: In the Rhine. In my 


net. 
HANS: You're sure it’s she? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: Positive. Her hair was 
bi 

over her face, but her voice was mar- 

velous, her skin like velvet. She’s won- 

derfully formed, the little monster. 
(The SECOND FISHERMAN APPEARS.) 

SECOND FISHERMAN: Prepare yourself. The 

judges are coming. 

BERTHA: Judges? 

HANS: What judges? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: The Imperial and 
Episcopal judges who have jurisdiction 
over the supernatural. 


BERTHA: So soon? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: They were already 
holding assizes below in the city. 


FIRST FISHERMAN: They came from Bin- 
gen, you see, to hang a werewolf. Now 
they will try the Ondine. 


BERTHA 
here? 


But why must they try her 


FIRST FISHERMAN: Because an Ondine 
must be tried on a rock. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: And besides, you are 
the complainant. 


HANS: That’s true. 


BERTHA: Don’t they know what day this 
is? Couldn’t they try her another time? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: My lady, the trial 


must be now. \ 


HANS: They're right, Bertha. The trial 
must be now 


BERTHA: Hans—don’'t see her again, I 
beg you. 


HANS: I shall never see her again. You 
heard what he said—he caught an On- 
dine in the Rhine. What I shall see 
won't even know me. 


BERTHA: Don’t look at her, Hans. 


THE SERVANT: 
my lord. 


(Comes in) The judges, 
HANS: Just a few minutes more, Bertha, 
and we shall be at peace. 

THE FISHERMEN: The judges. 


(The JupGEs come in, puffing a little 
They are followed by an ANCIENT 
CLERK with a great book.) 
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FIRST JUDGE: Marvelous! The exact alti- 
tude. Just above the realm of the water 
Just below the realm of the air. It 
couldn't be better. (He bows to BERTHA) 
My lady. Our felicitations. 


SECOND JUDGE: 
lord. 


Our compliments, my 


BERTHA: I shall be within call, Hans, if 
you want me. (BERTHA goes out.) 


HANS: You come in the nick of time, 
gentlemen. But how did you know there 


was work for you here? 


FIRST JUDGE: Our work gives us a de- 
gree of insight unknown to our col- 
leagues in the civil and criminal law. 


SECOND JUDGE: It is also more difficult 


(The servants arrange the court. THE 
CLERK sits down, opens his register 
and sharpens his quill.) 


FIRST JUDGE: To determine the line that 
divides two vineyards is easy. But to fix 
the proper boundaries between human- 
ity and the spirits, hoc opus, hic—ex- 
cuse me—hic labor est. 


SECOND JuDGE: But in the case at hand, 
our task appears to be easy. 


FIRST JUDGE: It is the first time we have 
tried an Ondine who does not deny be- 
ing an Ondine. 


SECOND JuDGE: All the more reason to 
be careful. 


FIRST JUDGE: Quite right, my dear col- 
league. 


SECOND JuDGE: You have no idea of the 
subterfuges these creatures use to elude 
our investigations. The salamanders 
pretend to be Ondines. The Ondines 
pretend to be salamanders. (He sits 
down.) 


FIRST JUDGE: Excuse me. 


SECOND JUDGE: You remember, my dear 
colleague, that affair at Kreiznach, when 
we tried the pretended Dorothea, the 
alderman’s cook? She gave us every 
reason to believe she was a salamander 
But we didn’t jump at conclusions. We 
put her to the torch to make sure. She 
burnt to a crisp 


FIRST JUDGE: (Smiles reminiscently) She 
was no more salamander than I am 
(He sits down.) 


SECOND JupGE: She was an Ondine 


First JuDGE: We had a similar case last 
week, the matter of a certain Gertrude, 
a blonde barmaid of Tubingen. It was 
clearly established that in her presence 
the beer glasses filled by themselves 
and, what is even more miraculous, 
without heads of foam. You would have 
been certain she was an Ondine. We 
threw her into the water with her 
hands tied— 


SECOND JupGE: She immediately drowned. 
FIRST JUDGE: (He shrugs) A salamander. 
HANS: Did you bring Ondine with you? 


FIRST JuDGE: We have her in custody 
But before we examine her, Knight, it 
would be extremely valuable for us to 
ascertain the exact nature of your 
complaint 


HANS: My complaint? My complaint is 
the complaint of all mankind. Is it so 
much after all that God has granted us, 
these few yards of air between hell and 
heaven? Is it so attractive, after all, this 
bit of life we have, with these hands 
that get dirty, these teeth that fall out, 
this hair that turns gray? Why must 
these creatures trespass on our little 
world? Gentlemen, on the morning of 
my marriage, I claim the right to be 
left in peace in a world that is free of 
these intrusions, these threats, these 
seductions, alone with myself, with my 
bride, alone at last 


FIRST JUDGE: That is a great deal to ask, 
Knight. 


SECOND JUDGE: Yes. It may seem sur- 
prising that these creatures should de- 
rive all their satisfaction from staring 
at us while we wash our feet, kiss our 
wives, or beet our children. But that is 
the undeniable fact. Around each hu- 
man gesture, the meanest, the noblest, 
a host of grotesque presences with tails 
and horns is constantly dancing its 
round. What’s to be done? We must 
resign ourselves. 


HANS: Has there never been an age 


when they did not infest us? 


SECOND JUDGE: An age? To my knowl- 
edge, Knight, there has never been a 
moment. 


FIRST JUDGE: Yes, once there was a 
moment. One only. It was late August, 
near Augsburg, in the harvest season 
when the peasants were dancing. I had 
stretched out under an apple tree. I 
looked up into the sky. And suddenly 
I felt that the whole world was free of 
these shadows that beset it. Above my 
head I saw a lark soaring in the heav- 
ens—without its usual twin, the raven. 
Our Swabia spread to the Alps, green 
and blue, withoyt my seeing over it the 
Swabia of the air, peopled with blue 
angels, nor below it the Swabia of hell, 
teeming with green devils. On the road 
there trotted a horseman with a lance 
unattended by the horseman with the 
scythe. By the river, in the sun, the 
mill wheel turned slowly, without drag- 
ging in its orbit that enormous shadowy 
wheel that grinds the souls of the 
damned. For that instant, the whole 
world was single-hearted, at work, at 
play, at peace— and yet I tasted for the 
first time a certain loneliness, the lone- 





liness of humanity. But the next mo- 
ment, the horseman was joined by 
Death, the clouds bristled as always 
with lances and brooms, and the cus- 
tomary fish-headed cevils had joined 
the dancing couples. There they were, 
all back at their posts again just as 
before. Bring in the accused. 


(ONDINE is led in by THE EXECUTIONER. 
She is nude, but draped around her 
body is the net in which she was 
caught. She is made to stand on a 
little elevation opposite the JuDGcEs. 
A number of people come in to wit- 
ness the trial.) 


SECOND JupGE: (Peering at her) Her 
hands are not webbed, apparently. She 
is wearing a ring. 


HANS: Remove it. 
ONDINE: No! 


(THE EXECUTIONER removes it by force 
and hands it to HANS.) 


HANS: It is my wedding ring. I shall 
need it preser ‘ly 


FIRST JUDGE: Knight 


HANS: The necklace too. The locket has 
my picture in it 


ONDINE: No! 
(THE EXECUTIONER takes it off ) 


FIRST JuDGE: Knight, with all respect, 
I must ask you not to interfere with 
the conduct of this trial. Your anger is 
doubtless justified, but we must avoid 
even the semblance of confusion. We 
will proceed with the identification. 


HANS: It is she. 


FIRST JUDGE: Beyond a doubt. But we 
must follow the indicated procedure 
Where is the fisherman who caught 
her? Summon the fisherman to the bar 


(The FIRST FISHERMAN takes the stand.) 


FIRST FISHERMAN: It’s the first time I 
ever caught one, your honor. This is 
my lucky day! 


First Jupce: Congratulations. Now— 
what was she doing when you caught 
her? 

FIRST FISHERMAN: I knew that some day 
I'd catch one. I have known it every 
morning for the last thirty years. How 
often have I said—today I'm going to 
catch one. But this morning, I was cer- 
tain. 


FIRST JuDGE: I asked you what she was 
doing. 

FIRST FISHERMAN: And, mind you, I 
caught her alive. The one they caught 
at Regensburg, they bashed its head in 
with an oar. But I was careful. I just 
knocked her head against the side of 
the boat a few times to stun her. Then 
I dragged her in. 


HANS: You ox. You hurt her head. 


FIRST JUDGE: Answer my questions. Was 
she swimming when you caught her? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: She was swimming. 
She was showing her breasts, her but- 
tocks. She can stay under a full fifteen 
minutes. I timed her. 


FIRST JuDGE: Was she singing? 


FIRST FISHERMAN:. She was making a lit- 
tle sound, like a moan. If it was a dog, 
you'd call it a yelp, a bark. I remember 
what she was barking. She was bark- 
ing: I deceived you with Bertram. 


‘ FIRST JuDGE: You're talking nonsense. 


Since when can you understand a bark? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: As a rule, I don’t. To 
me a bark is a bark, as a rule. But 
this one I understood. And what it said 
was 

FIRST JUDGE: She had an odor of sulphur 
when you pulled her out? 

FIRST FISHERMAN: She had an odor of 
algae, of pine. 


SECOND JUDGE: That’s not the same thing. 
Did she have an odor of algae or an 
odor of pine? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: She had an odor of 
algae, of pine. 


FIRST JUDGE 
colleague. 


Never mind, my dear 


FIRST FISHERMAN: She had an odor that 
said plainly: I deceived you with 
Bertram. 


FIRST JUDGE: Since when do odors speak? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: Odors don’t speak. But 
this one said 


FIRST JUDGE: She struggled, I presume? 


FIRST FISHERMAN: No. Not at all. You 
might say, she let herself be caught 
But when I had her in the boat, she 
shuddered. It was a sort of movement 
of the shoulders that said, as clear as 
clear can be: I deceived you with- 


HANS: Have you quite finished, you 
idiot? 


FIRST JUDGE: You must excuse the man, 
Knight. These simple souls are always 
imagining things. That is the origin of 
folklore. 

FIRST FISHERMAN: I swear by all that’s 
holy that that’s one of them. I’m sorry 
about the tail. She didn’t have it when 


I caught her. There’s a double reward 
for catching them alive? 


FIRST JUDGE: You may collect after the 
trial. Very well, Fisherman. That's all 


FIRST FISHERMAN: And what about my 
net? Can I have my net back? 


FIRST JUDGE: Your net is in evidence. It 
will be returned to you in due course 


SECOND JUDGE: Out you go. 


(THE FISHERMAN goes out, grumbling.) 


FIRST JUDGE: Proceed with the exam- 
ination. 


(The SECOND JuDGE extends a very long 
telescope and focuses it on ONDINE.) 


HANS: What are you doing? 


SECOND JUDGE: I am going to examine 
the body of this girl— 


HANS: No one is going to examine her 
body! 

FIRST JUDGE: Calm your fears, Knight. 
My colleague is an experienced anat- 
omist. It was he who personally estab- 
lished the physical integrity of the 
Electress Josepha in connection with 
the annulment of her marriage, and she 
commented especially on his tact. 


HANS: I tell you, this is Ondine. That’s 
enough. 


SECOND JUDGE: Knight, I understand that 
it is painful for you to have me auscul- 
tate in public the body of someone who 
was once your wife. But I can, without 
touching her, study through the glass 
those parts which differentiate her spe- 
cies from the human race. 


HANS: Never mind the glass. You can 
look at her from where you are. 


SECOND JUDGE: To identify with the 
naked eye and from a distance the very 
subtle variations that distinguish an 
Ondine from a human being seems to 
me an extremely impractical operation 
She could at least take off the net and 
walk a little. She could show us her 
legs? 


HANS: She will do nothing of the sort. 


FIRST JUDGE: It would perhaps be in 
better taste not to insist, my dear col- 
league. In any case, the evidence is 
sufficient. Is there anyone present who 
denies that this is an Ondine? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: 
I deny it. 


(Without moving) 


FIRST JUDGE: Who said that? Remove 


that man. 


THE SERVANT: Don’t kill her, your honor 
She was good to us. 


SECOND JuDGE: (Shrugs his shoulders) 
She was a good Ondine, that’s all. 


THE SERVANT: She loved us. 


SECOND JuDGE’ There are affectionate 
varieties even among turtles 


FIRST JUDGE: Since we hear no objection, 
we declare that the supernatural char- 
acter of the accused has been estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt. We 
proceed to the second part of the trial 
Knight, do you accuse this creature, by 
reason of her illegal intrusion into our 
world, of having caused disorder and 
confusion in your domain? 


HANS: I? Certainly not. 
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FIRST JUDGE: But you do accuse her of 
being a sorceress? 

HANS: Ondine, a sorceress? 

FIRST JUDGE: We are merely trying to 
define her crime, Knight. 

SECOND FISHERMAN 
Ondine, 


(Stepping forward) 
a sorceress? 


FIRST JUDGE: Who is this man? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: I am a witness 


ONDINE: He’s lying! 


FIRST JUDGE: Ah. In that case, you may 
speak 

SECOND FISHERMAN: This Ondine is no 
longer an Ondine. She has renounced 
her race and betrayed its interests. She 
has become a woman 


FIRST JUDGE: A sorceress. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: This woman could 
call upon the earth and the heavens to 
do her bidding. The Rhine is her serv- 
ant. But she gave up her power in favor 
of such human specialties as hay fever, 
headaches and cooking. Is that true, 
Knight, or is it false? 


FIRST JUDGE: You accuse her, if I un- 
derstand correctly, of having taken on 
a favorable appearance in order to fer- 


ret out the secrets of the human race? 
HANS> Rubbish! 


SECOND FISHERMAN: The human race has 
no secrets, your honor. It has only 


afflictions. 


FIRST JUDGE: It also has treasures. Doubt- 
less she stole your gold, Knight, your 
jewels? 

HANS: She? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: All the gold and the 
jewels of the world meant nothing to 
Ondine. Of the treasures of humanity, 
she preferred only the humblest—the 
stove, the kettle, the spoon. The ele- 
ments loved Ondine, but she did not 
return their affection. She loved the 
fire because it was good for making 
omelettes, and the water because it 
made soup, and the wind because it 
dried the 


record, 


wash. Write this into your 
Judge—this Ondine was the 
most human being that ever lived. She 
was human by choice. 


SECOND JuDGE: We are informed that the 
accused was in the habit of locking 
herself up for hours each day in order 
to practice her magic arts. What do you 
say to that? 

SECOND FISHERMAN: It’s true. And what 
was the result of her magic, you? 


THE SERVANT: A meringue, your honor 


SECOND JUDGE 
of meringue? 


A meringue? What sort 


THE SERVANT: She worked for two 
months to discover the secret of a good 
meringue 
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ONDINE: 


And now, in the depths of the Rhine or the ocean 


I shall go on ‘forever making the movements that I made when I lived 


with you 


. In this way I shall live a little with you always . 


(Mel Ferrer, Audrey Hepburn) 


SECOND JUDGE: That is one of the deepest 


of human secrets. Did she succeed? 


FIRST JUDGE: Fisherman, we thank you 
We shall take account of these facts in 
considering our judgment. If these 
creatures envy us our pastry, our bric- 
a-brac, our ointments for eczema, it is 
hardly to be wondered at. It is only 
natura! that they should recognize the 


pre-eminence of the human condition 


SECOND JUDGE: There’s nothing in the 
world like a good meringue. You say 


she discovered the secret? 


THE SERVANT: Her crust was pure magic, 
your honor 


SECOND JUDGE: (To the FIRST JUDGE) You 
don’t suppose that with a few turns on 
the rack we might perhaps induce her 


9 


to 


FIRST JUDGE: No, my dear colleague, no 
(He clears his throat) We come now to 


the heart of the matter. At last,.Knight, 


I understand the full import of your 
complaint. Ondine, you are accused of 
having cheated this knight of the joys 
of marriage. In place of the loving com- 
panion to which every man is entitled, 
you foisted upon this knight a weari- 
some existence with a woman who 
cared for nothing out her kitchen. In 
this way -and this is the greatest of 
the crimes against the human spirit 
you have robbed him of love. Naturally 
An Ondine is incapable of love. 


HANS: Ondine incapable of fove? 


FIRST JUDGE: Really, Knight, it is becom- 
ing a trifle difficult to follow you. Of 
what, precisely, do you accuse this 


woman? 


HANS: I accuse this woman of adoring 
me beyond human endurance. I accuse 
her of thinking only of me, of dreaming 


only of me, of living only for me 


FIRST JUDGE: That is not a crime, exactly 





HANS: I was this woman’s god, do you 
understand? 


FIRST JUDGE: Now, now 


HANS: You don’t believe me? Very well. 
Answer me, Ondine. Who was your 
god? 

ONDINE: You 


HANS: You hear? She pushes love as 
far as blasphemy 


FIRST JuDGE: Oh, come, there’s no need 
to complicate the issue. These creatures 
are not Christians. They cannot blas- 
pheme. All she means is that she had 
a proper wifely reverence for you 


HANS: Who were your saints, Ondine” 
ONDINE: You 


HANS: Who were your angels? Whose 
face did you see in the holy pictures in 
your Book of Hours? 


ONDINE: Yours 
HANS: You see? 


FIRST JUDGE: But where is all this lead- 
ing us, Knight? We are here to try an 
Ondine, not to judge the nature of love 


HANS: Nevertheless, that is what you 
are required to judge. It is Love I am 
accusing. I accuse the highest love of 
being the foulest and the truest love of 
being the most false. This woman who 
lived only for me deceived me with 
Bertram. 


FIRST JUDGE: You are heaping confusion 
on confusion, Knight. If what this wo- 
man says is true, she could not possibly 
have deceived you with anyone. 


Hans: Answer, Ondine. Did you or did 
you not deceive me with Bertram? 


onpINE: With Bertram. 

HANS: Swear it, then. Swear it before 
these judges 

ONDINE: (Rises to her feet) I swear it 


before these judges. 


First Jupce: If she deceived you, we 
shall see soon enough. My dear col- 
league, put the three canonical ques- 
tions. The first? 


SECOND JUDGE: Ondine, when you see 
this man running, what do you do? 


ONDINE: I lose my breath 


FIRST JUDGE: Hm. 


SECOND JupcE: And when he snores in 
his sleep—excuse me, Knight—what do 
you hear? 


ONDINE: I hear the sound of singing. 


rixmst Jupce: So far her answers are 
correct. The third question, if you 
please. 


SECOND JuDGE: When he tells an amus- 
ing story for the twentieth time in your 
presence, how does it seem to you? 


60 


ONDINE 
before 


FIRST JuDGE: And nevertheless you de- 
ceived him with Bertram? 


Twenty times funnier than 


onpiIne: I deceived him with Bertram. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: You needn’t shout, 
Ondine. I heard you. 


ONDINE: (Whispers) I deceived him with 
Bertram 


HANS: There you have it. 


FIRST JUDGE: Do you realize, young wo- 
man, what the punishment for adultery 
is? Do you realize that this is a crime 
that is never confessed, because the 
confession doubles the injury? 


ONDINE: All the same 


SECOND FISHERMAN 
with Bertram? 


You deceived him 


ONDINE: Yes 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Answer me, now, 
Ondine. And see that you answer me 
truly. Where is Bertram now? 


ONDINE: In Burgundy, where he is wait- 
ing for me to join him. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Where was it that 
you deceived your husband with Ber- 
tram? 


ONDINE: In a forest 


SECOND FISHERMAN 
noon? 


In the morning? At 


ONDINE: At noon 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Was it cold? Was it 
warm? 


ONDINE: It was icy. Bertram said: Our 


love will keep us warm. One doesn’t 
forget such words. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Very good. And now, 
if you please, summon Bertram to the 
bar 


FIRST JUDGE: Bertram has been gone 
these six months, Fisherman. He is be- 
yond the power of the law. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Its power seems lim- 
ited. Here he is. 


(BERTRAM comes in.) 
HANS: Bertram! 


FIRST JUDGE: Just a moment, Knight. 
You are the Count Bertram? 


BERTRAM: Yes. 


FIRST JUDGE: This woman says she de- 
ceived her husband with you. 


BERTRAM: What? 

FIRST JUDGE: Is it true? 

BERTRAM: If she says it, it is true. 

FIRST JuDGE: Where did it happen? 
BERTRAM: In her room. In this castle 
FIRST JUDGE: In the morning? At night? 


BERTRAM: At midnight. 


FIRST JUDGE: Was it cold? Was it warm? 


BERTRAM: The logs were blazing on the 
hearth. Ondine said: How hot it is, the 
way to hell! One doesn’t forget such 
words. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Perfect. And now 


everything is clear 


ONDINE: And why is it so clear? Why 
should we trifles? 
When people really love each other do 
you think they know whether it is 
warm or cold or noon or midnight? 


remember these 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Count Bertram, take 
this woman in your arms and kiss her 
lips 
BERTRAM 
her 


I take my orders only from 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Ask him to kiss you, 
Ondine 


ONDINE: Before all these people? Never 


SECOND JUDGE: And yet you expect us to 
believe that you gave yourself to him? 


ONDINE: Kiss me, Bertram 


‘ 


BERTRAM: You really wish it? 


ONDINE: Yes. I wish you to kiss me 
Just for a moment. Just to prove that 
we can. And if I should shudder a little 
when you take me in your arms, Ber- 
tram, it’s only because it’s cold 


SECOND JUDGE: We are waiting, Ondine 


ONDINE: Couldn't I have something to 
cover myself with, at least? 


SECOND JuDGE: No. As you are 


ONDINE: Very well. So much the better 
I love to feel Bertram’s hands on my 
body when he kisses me. Come, Ber- 
tram. But if I should scream a little, 
Bertram, when you take me in your 
arms, it’s only because I’m frightened 
here before these people. Besides, I may 
not scream 


SECOND JUDGE 
Ondine 


onpine: Or if I should faint. But if I 
faint, Bertram, you may do whatever 
you please with me, whatever you 
please. 


Make up your mind, 


FIRST JUDGE: Well, Ondine? 
ONDINE: Well, Bertram? 


BERTRAM: Ondine! (He takes her in his 


arms and kisses her.) 
ONDINE: Hans' Hans' 


SECOND FISHERMAN 
gentlemen 


There's your proof, 


(The supces put on their hats.) 


ONDINE: But you don’t understand. If 
I say Hans when I kiss Bertram, it is 
only to deceive him the better. If I 
loved Bertram with no thought of Hans, 
would that be deceit? No, but every 
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moment that I love Bertram, I think of 
Hans and | deceive him. With Bertram. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: We understand. The 
trial is over. You may go, Count Ber- 
tram. 


BERTRAM: Must I go, Ondine? 
ONDINE: Farewell, Bertram. 
BERTRAM: Farewell. (BERTRAM goes.) 


FIRST JUDGE: The court will now deliver 
its judgment. 


SFCOND JUDGE: Oyez! Oyez! 


FIRST JUDGE: It is the judgment of this 
court that this Ondine has transgressed 
the boundaries of nature. However the 
evidence indicates that in so doing she 
brought with her nothing but kindness 
and love. 


SECOND JuDGE: And even a little too 
much kindness and love. 


FIRST JuDGE: Why she wished to make 
us believe that she deceived you with 
Bertram when in fact she did not, is 
a question beyond the scope of our 
inquiry. As she has done no great harm, 
it is our judgment that she shall be 
spared the humiliation of a public exe- 
cution. She shall have »e; throat cut 
without witnesses this day directly after 
sunset. Until that time, we place her in 
the custody of the public executioner. 
(Church bells begin to ring again) 
What's that? 


SECOND JuDGE: Wedding bells, my dear 
colleague. The Knight is about to be 
married. 


FIRST JuDGE: Ah, of course. The nuptial 
procession is forming in front of the 
chapel. Knight, permit us to join you 
in the hour of your happiness. 


(THE KITCHEN MAID walks up to HANS.) 
HANS: Who is this? 
FIRST JUDGE: Who? 


HANS: This woman who walks toward 
me like a creature from the other 
world? 


SECOND JuDGE: We don’t know her. 


FIRST JuvcE: She seems to be of this 
world. 


THE SERVANT: It’s the kitchen maid, my 
lord. You asked me to fetch her. 


HANS: How beautiful she is! 
FIRST JUDGE: Beautiful? 
HANS: How very beautiful! 


SECOND JuDGE: We shall not contradict 
you. Will you precede us? 


HANS: No, no. I have to hear first 
what she says. She alone knows the end 
of this story. Speak! Speak! We are 
listening. 


SECOND JuDGE: Is he out of his mind? 
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FIRST JUDGE: He has every reason. 
HANS: Speak! Speak! 
THE KITCHEN MAID: 


My face is plain, my nature sour, 
But, oh, my soul is like a flower. 


HANS: That rhymes? 
FIRST JUDGE: Rhymes? Not at all. 


THE KITCHEN MAID: 
Had I been free to choose my lot, 
My hands had never touched a pot 


HANS: You're not going to tell me these 
verses don’t rhyme? 


SECOND JUDGE: Verses? 
FIRST JUDGE: What verses? 


THE KITCHEN MAID: 
My clothes are poor, my face is plain, 
And yet of high rank is my pain; 
There is as niuch salt in my tears 
As in those shed by emperors. 
And when the butler vents his spleen, 
It hurts as if I were a queen 
Oh, when we two come to your city, 
And, kneeling, ask for grace and pity, 
Both bearing on our brows the same 
Affronts and thorns and marks of 
shame, 
Will you know us one from the other, 
My lord, my savior and my brother? 


HANS: That's a poem, is it not? Would 
you call that a poem? 

FIRST JUDGE: A poem? All I heard was 
a scullion complaining that she had 
been falsely accused of stealing a spoon 


SECOND JuDGE: She said her corns have 
been aching since November. 


HANS: Is that a scythe she bears in her 
hand? 


FIRST JUDGE: A scythe? No, that’s a 
spindle. 


SECOND JUDGE: It’s a broom. 


HANS: I thank you, kitchen maid. When 
next you come, I shall be ready. Come, 
gentlemen. 


(THE KITCHEN MAID goes out. THE SERV- 
ANT crosses the stage solemnly. He 
turns.) 


THE SERVANT: Your bride is in the chapel, 
my lord. The priest is waiting. 


HANS: Go and say that I am coming. 


(The wedding bells begin to toll as 
for a funeral. They all go out, except 
THE EXECUTIONER, THE SECOND FISHER- 
MAN and ONDINE.) 


THE EXECUTIONER: (Taking hold of on- 
DINE) Now then, Mistress— 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Qhe moment, Exe- 
cutioner. (With a gesture of his hand, 
he turns THE EXECUTIONER into an auto- 
maton and waves him off the stage) 
The end is near, Ondine. 


ONDINE: Don’t kill him, Old One. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: You haven't forgot- 
ten our pact? 


ONDINE: Don’t judge men by our stand- 
ards, Old One. Men don't deceive their 
wives unless they love them. When they 
love them most they deceive them. It’s 
a form of fidelity, their deceit. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Ah, Ondine, what a 
woman you are! 


ONDINE: It’s only because he wished to 
honor me that he deceived me. It was 
to show the world how pure I was, how 
true. I really don’t see how else he 
could have done it. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: You have always 
suffered from a lack of imagination. 


ONDINE: When a man comes home in the 
evening with his eyes full of gratitude 
and his arms full of flowers, and he 
kisses our hands and calls us his savior 
and his angel—we all know what that 
means. It’s scarcely an hour since he 
has deceived us. And is there anything 
more beautiful in marriage? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: He has made you 
suffer, my little Ondine 


onpine: Yes. I have suffered. But re- 
member we are speaking of humans. 
Among humans you are not unhappy 
when you suffer. On the contrary. To 
seek out in a world full of joy the one 
thing that is certain to give you pain, 
and to hug that to your bosom with all 
your strength—that’s the greatest hu- 


man happiness. People think you're 
strange if you don’t ds it. Save him, 
Old One. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: He is going to die. 
Ondine. 


ONDINE: Old One! 


SECOND FISHERMAN: What does it matter 
to you, Ondine? You have only a few 
minutes left of human memory. Your 
sisters will call you three times, and 
you will forget everything. 


ONDINE: Save him! Save him! 


SECOND FISHERMAN: If you wish, I will 
let him die at the same moment that 
you forget him. That seems humane. 


ONDINE: He is so young. So strong. 


SECOND FISHERMAN: You have strained 
his heart, Ondine. 


ONDINE: I? How could I? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Since you show such 
interest in dogfish, perhaps you remem- 
ber a couple who broke their hearts one 
day while swimming together peace- 
fully ir a calm sea. They had crossed 
the entire width of the ocean side by 
side in winter, through a tempest, with- 
out the slightest difficulty. And then 
one day in a blue gulf, they swam 
against a little wave. All the steel of 
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the sea was in that ripple of water, and 
the effort was too much for them. For 
a week their eyes grew pale, their lips 
drooped. But there was nothing wrong 
with them, they said but they were 
dying. And so it is with men, Ondine 
What breaks the woodsman’s heart, or 
the knight's, is not the great oak, nor 
the battle with the dragon: It is a slen- 
der reed, it is a child who loves him 

He has only a few minutes left to live 


ONDINE: But he has everything to live 


for now. His life is in order 


SECOND FISHERMAN: His bvain is full of 
those who are dying. When the kitchen 
maid held forth just now on the price 
of eggs and cheese, you saw, it was all 
sheer poetry in his ears 


onbINE: He has Bertha 


SECOND FISHERMAN: She is waiting for 
him in vain in the chapel. He is in the 
stable with his horse. His horse is 
speaking to him. Dear master, good-bye 
till we meet in the sky, his horse is 
saying. Today his horse has become a 
poet 


ONDINE: I can hear them singing in th: 


chapel. He is being married 


SECOND FISHERMAN: What does this mar- 
riage mean to him now? The whole 
thing has slipped away from him like 
a ring too wide for the finger. He is 
wandering about by himself. He is talk- 
ing to himself, he doesn’t know what 
he’s saying. It’s a way men have of es- 
caping when they come up suddenly 
against a reality. They become what is 
called mad. All at once they are logical 
They don't compromise. They don’t 
marry the woman they don’t love. They 
reason simply and clearly like the plants 
and the water. Like us 


ONDINE: Listen to him. He is cursing me 


SECOND FISHERMAN: He loves you. He's 
mad. He’s here. 


(He goes. HANS comes in slowly and 
stands behind onpINE for a moment.) 


HANS: My name is Hans 
ONDINE: It’s a beautiful name. 


HANS: Ondine and Hans. The most 
beautiful names in the world, are they 


not? 
onpINE: Yes. Hans and Ondine. 


HANS: Oh, no. Ondine first. That's the 
title. Ondine. It will be called Ondine, 
this story in which I appear from time 
to time. And I don’t play a very brilli- 
ant part in it, do I, because, as you said, 
once, I'm not very bright; I'm just the 
man in the story. I loved Ondine be- 
cause she wanted me; I deceived her 
because I had to. I didn’t count for 
much. I was born to live between the 
stable and the kennels—such was my 


fate, and I might have been happy 
there. But I strayed from the appointed 
path, and I was caught between nature 
and destiny. I was trapped. 


ONDINE: Forgive me, Hans. 


HANS: But why do you make this error, 
all of you? Was I the man for love? 
Lovers are of a different stamp- 
little threadbare professors full of fury, 
stockbrokers with heavy glasses; such 
men have the time and capacity for 
enjoyment and suffering. But you never 
choose such men, never. Instead you 
fall with all your weight on some poor 
general called Antony, or some poor 
knight called Hans, ordinary men of 
action for whom love is a torment and 
a poison. And then it’s all up with 
them. Between the wars and the chase 
and the tourneys and the hospital, did 
I ever have a spare moment in my life? 
But you had to add also the poison in 
my veins, the flame in my eyes, the 
gall in my mouth! And then, oh God, 
how they shook me between them and 
bruised me, and flayed me between hell 
and heaven! It wasn’t very just of you, 
Ondine 


ONDINE: Farewell, Hans. 


HANS: And then, you see? One day they 
leave you. The day when suddenly 
everything becomes clear, the day you 
realize that you would die if they left 
you—that day they leave you. The day 
when you find them again, and with 
them, everything that gives life its 
meaning, that day, they look you ir. the 
eye with a limpid glance, and they say 
farewell. 


ONDINE: I am going to forget every- 
thing, Hans. 


HANS: And a real tarewell, a farewell 
forever! Not like those lovers who part 
on the threshold of death, but are des- 
tined to meet again in another world, 
to jostle each other eternally in the 
same heaven. These part only in order 
never to part again—you don’t call that 
a parting. But Ondine and I will never 
meet again. We part for eternity, we go 
to different worlds. We must do this 
properly, Ondine. It is the first real 
farewell that has even been said in this 
world. 


ONDINE: Live, Hans. You too will forget. 


HANS: Live! It’s easy to say. If at least 
I could work up a little interest in 
living—but I’m too tired to make the 
effort. Since you left me, Ondine, all 
the things my body once did by itself, it 
does now only by special- order. The 
grass doesn’t look green to my eyes 
unless I order them to see it green. And 
it’s not very gay, you know, when the 
grass is black. It’s an exhausting piece 
of management I've undertaken. I have 





to supervise five senses, two hundred 
bones, a thousand muscles. A single 
moment of inattention, and I forget to 
breathe. He died, they will say, because 
it was a nuisance to breathe ... (He 
shakes his head) He died for love. Why 
did you let the fisherman catch you, 
Ondine? What did you wish to tell me? 


ONDINE: That an Ondine will mourn for 
you a!ways 

HANS: No. No one will mourn for me 
I am the last of my house. I shall leave 
no trace behind me. There will be only 
an Ondine, and she will have forgotten. 


ONDINE: No, Hans. I have taken my pre- 
cautions. You used to laugh at me be- 
cause I always made the same move- 
ments in your house. You said I counted 
my steps. It was true. It was because 
I knew the day would come when I 
would have to go back. I was training 
myself. And now, in the depths of the 
Rhine or the ocean, without knowing 
why, I shall go on forever making the 
movements that I made when I lived 
with you. When I plunge to the bottom, 
I shall be going to the cellar—when I 
spring to the surface, I shall be going 
to the attic. I shall pass through doors 
in the water. I shall open windows. In 
this way I shall live a little with you 
always. Among the wild Ondines there 
will be one who will forever be your 
wife. Oh! What is it? 


HANS: I forgot for a moment. 
ONDINE: Forgot what? 


HANS: To breathe. Go on. Ondine, go on. 


ONDINE: Before I left, I took some of the 
things in our room. I threw them into 
the river. They seem strange to me in 
the water, these bits of wood and metal 
that speak to me of you, they float 
about aimlessly out of their element. 
It’s because I’m not used to it yet: to- 
morrow they will seem as firm and 
stable as the currents in which they 
float. I shall not know what they mean, 
exactly, but I shall live among them, 
and it will be strange if I don’t use 
them sometimes. I shall drink from your 
cup. I shall look into your mirror. 
Sometimes perhaps your clock will 
strike. Timeless, I shall not understand 
this sound but I shall hear it. And so, 
in my way, though death and the in- 
finite come between us, I shall be true 
to you always. 


HANS: Thank you, Ondine. And I— 
THE FIRST voice: Ondine! 
HANS: They are calling you, Ondine. 


ONDINE: They will call me three times. 
I shall remember until the last. Hans, 
let us not waste these moments! Ask 
me something quickly. What is it, Hans? 
What is it? You're pale. 
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HANS: I too am being called, Ondine 
ONDINE: Speak! Question me! 


HANS: What did you say, Ondine, when 
you came out of the storm, the first 
time I saw you? 


ONDINE: I said: How beautiful he is! 


HANS: And when you saw me eating 
the trout? 


ONDINE: I said: How stupid he is! 


HANS: And when I said: It does no 
harm to think? 


ONDINE: I said: In after years we shall 
have this hour to remember. The hour 
before you kissed me. 


HANS: I can’t wait now, Ondine. Kiss 
me now 


THE SECOND VOICE: Ondine! 


ONDINE 


It’s all whirling about in my 
head! Speak, Hans, speak! 


HANS: I can’t speak and kiss you at the 
same time 


ONDINE: 


ONDINE: I'll be quiet. 


(He kisses her. THE KITCHEN MAID 
comes in with her broom.) 


HANS: Look! Look! There she is! 
ONDINE: Who? 


HANS: Her face is plain, her nature 
sour. But oh, her soul is like a flower! 
(He falls.) 


ONDINE: Help! Help! 
HANS: Ondine 
THE THIRD voice: Ondine! 


(HANS dies. ONDINE looks about in 
surprise.) 


ONDINE: How did I get here? How 


strange! It’s solid. It’s empty. It’s the 
earth? ' 


(THE SECOND FISHERMAN appears.) 


SECOND FISHERMAN: It is the earth, On- 
dine. It’s no place for you 


ONDINE: No 


(THE ONDINES are heard singing in the 
distance.) 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Come, little one, let 
us leave it. 


ONDINE: Oh yes. Let us leave it. (She 
takes a few steps, then stops before the 
body of HANS which is lying on the 
platform stepsY Wait. Why is this hand- 
some young man lying here? Who is he? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: His name is Hans. 


ONDINE: What a beautiful name! But 


why doesn't he move? Is there some- 
thing wrong with him! 


SECOND FISHERMAN: He is dead 


FIRST ONDINE: Come, Ondine 


ONDINE: Oh, I like him so much! Can 
you bring him back to life, Old One? 


SECOND FISHERMAN: Impossible 


ONDINE: What a pity! How I should 


have loved him! 


Curtain 


. . . But why doesn’t he move? Is there something wrong with him! 


(Mel Ferrer, Audrey Hepburn, Robert Middleton) 





THEATRE ARTS ... NANCY WICKWIRE 


Tall, slender, blue-eyed Nancy Wickwire, who won critical praise for her portrayal of the scheming 
Mrs. Marwood in the off-Broadway production of The Way of the World which opened late in September, 
is THEATRE ARTS’ nomination for one of the stars of tomorrow. A native of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, she 
graduated from Carnegie Tech’s drama school and then won a scholarship to England’s Old Vic school, where 

‘for two years she was trained by such impressive figures in the classic theatre as Glen Byam Shaw and 
Michel Saint-Denis, for whom she acted the lead in The House of Bernarda Alba. An Old Vic schoolmate, 
British director John Griffin, cast her in her first professional starring role in this country, Queen Elizabeth 
in Lawton Campbell’s The Bachelor Queen, at the White Barn Theatre, Westport, Connecticut, and there fol- 
lowed the ingénue part in the touring company of Jane and the assignment of understudy to the feminine lead 
in Dial “M” for Murder on Broadway and on tour. At the New York City Y.M.H.A. last season, in the reading 
of Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk Wood, she performed eight roies which ranged from the wistful Polly Garter 
to the antiseptic Mrs. Pugh. For the past two summers with the Group 20 Players, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
Miss Wickwire has drawn superlatives from critics and audiences alike for her interpretation of such parts 
as Kate in The Taming of the Shrew, the name role in Shaw’s Saint Joan, Kate in She Stoops to Conquer 
and Juliet in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
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Style, technique and craftsmanship in acting must be developed to meet the demands 
of the new classical repertory groups and the modern nomnaturalistic drama 


by Mary Morris 


The author, a noted former Broadway actress who created 
such roles as Abbie in the original production of Desire 
Under the Elms, now teaches drama at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


The existence and the demands of the several 
summer theatre groups now playing classical reper- 
tory in this country—largely in outdoor theatres— 
have served to make clear to us who are involved 
both in the directing and acting of plays the particu- 
lar problems which beset the actor today. I can only 
hope to point out what some of these problems are; 
the reasons why, in my opinion, they exist; and to 
add my plea to that of many others that we extend 
our horizons beyond our more immediate view to 
take in a far wider range of drama, including the 
means for acting in this larger field. 

These problems for the modern actor have been 
pointea up most clearly by the obvious necessities 
both of the plays and of the theatres in which the 
actor is now being called on to perform, theatres 
such as the Antioch Area Shakespeare Festival, the 
Wellesley Group 20 Theatre on the Green, the Ash- 
land (Oregon) Shakespeare Festival and other uni- 
versity and college summer programs and festivals. 
The nature of the plays and the structural require- 
ments of the auditoriums are making demands which 
many actors, experienced and inexperienced, are not 
prepared to meet. The largeness of style, the amount 
of projection, the use of the voice, all the many 
problems of speech and the reading of poetry, of 
movement on large outdoor stages in classical cos- 
tumes, and above all, the approach to acting in plays 
other than the modern realistic play—all these things 
call for a kind of training and experience which a 
great many actors do not have. 

All of which, I suppose, is another way of saying 
that we are again face to face with a challenge in 
our theatre, the kind of challenge that was met to 
a very marked extent in that period of fruitful exper- 


John Gielgud, shown here as Hamlet, with Judith Anderson 
as Gertrude, in the 1936 New York production, exemplifies 
great acting in a large style as well as the versatility which 
a true classical actor must develop. 
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imentation which existed in the 1920’s but which to 
a great extent has seemed to be in abeyance during 
the last twenty years—waiting for depressions and 
wars, international turmoils and personal despairs 
to give room again for the artist to express his com- 
ment, his interpretation, his.sense of the meaning of 
life in many differing forms of art. 

After almost fifty years of naturalism and realism 
in the European, English and American theatres, 
there was in the 1920’s a violent attempt to get away 
from this kind of theatre which was felt to be cramp- 
ing and superficial, to break forth into a deeper and 





more expressive form. Russia was alive with exper- 
imer ‘tion of all kinds. So was Germany; and so, to 

‘oc extent, was France. America was swept by the 
little Uheatre and community theatre movement, a 
mevement which contributed much that was new in 
playwriting, in acting, in scene design and lighting, 
and also in theatre buildings. Remarkable new play- 
wrights were produced in our country in this decade 
of theatre, chief among them being Eugene O’Neill, 
Elmer Rice, John Howard Lawson, George S. Kauf- 
man and Marc Connelly, and Sophie Treadwell. We 
broke away from the surface naturalism of Belasco 
and the stereotyped dramas that had been flooding 
the country to experiment in what was known both 
here and abroad as expressionism. It took many 
forms, was violently unorthodox in construction, and 
although it has largely died out as such, its influence 
can certainly be felt in some of our playwriting today. 

Since the 1920's the little and community theatres 
of America have settled back into doing almost en- 
tirely the current hits of Broadway or those of a few 
years back. They have ceased to be a source of 
experimentation and a discoverer of new paths, the 
very reason for which they came into being in the 
first place. In the early days of the depression we 
had the Federal Theatre, which carried on many of 
the experiments of the expressionists and made ‘a 
real contribution. And Orson Welles’ short-lived 
Mercury Theatre went in for innovations in plays 
new and old. 

But since the lamented demise of Eva LeGal- 
lienne’s repertory company, we have had no place 
where the classic theatre has been practiced with 
any continuity or common approach. The Brattle 
Theatre in Cambridge, Massachusetts, gave promise 
of being such a theatre and did important work for 
a number of years, playing the best of both the old 
and the new classics and experimenting in many di- 
rections. Unfortunately this theatre also was forced 
to abandon its long-range plans and came to an end. 
We have not had in this country, as they have in 
England and on the continent, a large number of 
repertory companies which play and keep alive the 
great classic plays of the world. With a few excep- 
tions, we have not had stock touring companies or 
special centers with theatre festivals. . 

As a result of all the above conditions, our actors 
have more and more, over the last twenty-five years, 
been confined to playing in modern prose plays, for 
the most part realistic in nature. So it follows that 
when we have gathered together these companies 
which are attempting to perform the classic plays, 
we find in them varying kinds of experience and 
background. This fact in itself produces one of our 
problems today, although it is not peculiar in any 
way to one kind of company. As long as we have our 
present piecemeal conditions of work in the theatre, 
as Norris Houghton has so aptly called them, we 


shall not be able to achieve that kind of ensemble 
playing which is the dream of all artistic actors and 
directors. But in trying to achieve something of this 
ensemble quality in playing the classics, the problem 
is even greater because of the various actors’ very 
different approach to their work. 

We have first the older actors, many of them 
trained in England in the so-called traditional man- 
ner of playing Shakespeare. Together with this 
group are the younger actors who have either been 
trained by the English actors, worked in England or 
with B. Iden Payne in this country. These are the 
players who are apt to be talled hams by those who 
have had experience only in modern realistic plays. 
But ham is both a misused and misunderstood word. 
When it is rightly applied, I believe, it refers to a 
kind of acting from which the spirit, the light that 
informs, has departed. It is a form or a manner 
empty of content, a means employed as an end. But 
great acting in a large style with sweep and color, 
passion and fire such as we saw in the greatest days 
of John Barrymore and John Gielgud, is what the 
immense dramas of Shakespeare demand. Too often 
this is feared nowadays by the young actor who calls 
it cveracting. It is only when style, any style, ceases 
to express its content that it becomes hollow and 
meaningless. From the best of these traditional 
players we all have a great deal to learn. We are 
told by those who saw Edwin Booth that no actor 
before or since has filled with equal depth of feeling 
and inner truth the great parts of Shakespeare, ex- 
pressed by a voice capable of the last nuance of 
meaning and interpretation of the poetry. 

Besides these older actors and the few who have 
been trained by them, we have a very mixed group 
of actors, ranging all the way from those with no 
experience in playing the classics (this does not 
mean that such an actor may not have a strong 
instinctive feeling for such playing; he may need 
only the opportunity to gain experience therein) to 
the few who have had varying degrees of training 
in styles either in the drama schools of the country, 
the university drama departments or the few produc- 
tions of Shakespeare and other period plays which 
are occasionally done in our theatre. 

Several of the drama schools and departments do 
give courses in styles of acting and present plays 
in the various periods and styles. Those who have 
been to such schools are naturally much better 
equipped than those who have had experience only 
in realistic plays. It is from the young players trained 
at the American Theatre Wing, at Carnegie Tech, 
the University of Texas, Syracuse University and 
the University of Iowa, to mention only a few of the 
professional drama schools or university drama de- 
partments which give this training in styles, that 
the summer classical theatres are recruiting their 
players. For many years the Pasadena Playhouse 
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An early exponent of Stanislavski in this country was the Group Theatre of the '30’s. Here in one of the naturalistic works of that ove, 
Odets’ Awake and Sing, are (left to right) Phoebe Brand, Stella Adler and Luther Adler. : 


spent each summer presenting a repertory of Shake- 
spearean plays, and actors who received training and 
experience in this company are outstanding today in 
this country for this kind of play. This project has 
now given way to others, but it has made a real 
contribution. 

Then there is a third group of actors in these 
classical companies, a group of actors which has had 
no experience or training in anything but modern 
realism; and it is this group which is having the 
greatest difficulty in adjusting itself to the new con- 
ditions and the new demands. Among the younger 
actors, a large number has had training, often a very 
intensive training, in the now well-known Stanis- 
lavski method or system, or some derivative. 

I am sure that it is not necessary, at this late date 
and for theatre-minded people, to go into details 
about the primary object of Stanislavski’s system— 
that development of an inner technique whereby he 
wished to make possible for the actor, by an act of 
the conscious mind and will, the creative state of 
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being out of which inspiration (admittedly an in- 
tangible) might flow. Stanislavski started working 
out this inner technique as far back as 1898, but it 
was not until 1923 that we saw the flower of the 
results when he brought his Moscow Art Theatre to 
this country. 

The influence of his famous theatre was already 
having its effect in Europe, but as Michael Redgrave 
says in his recent and most excellent book called 
The Actor’s Ways and Means, there is always a cer- 
tain time lag in the transferring of such movements 
in art from one country to another. In our country 
the teaching of Stanislavski’s system, with its many 
differing interpretations and applications, has been 
gaining momentum over the last twenty-five years, 
starting with the Group Theatre in 1931. We gather 
from Redgrave’s book that it had made its contribu- 
tion in England somewhat earlier, had been assimi- 
lated and used where it was helpful in relation to 
contemporary realistic plays, but was not taken liter- 


ally to apply to all kinds (continued on page 88) 
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Hamlet's advice has become a rule of thumb in the success story of the American 
actor — but it wasn’t qlways thus 


There are just two kinds of people in the world—those connected with show business 
and the Others. The attitude of the former may best be shown by the hoary legend of the # 
two ill-clad and starving actors who stood, in the midst of a blizzard, outside a rich club. 
They watched one of the members, his comfortably jouncing paunch protected by a 
fur-lined greatcoat, climb into a limousine just a little longer than a battleship, to be 
greeted ardently by a quite satisfactory facsimile of Marilyn Monroe. As a well-fed 
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of an original comedy written by Captain Farfan on a subject connected with the conquest 
of New Mexico.” 





The first performance in English within our boundaries was also amateurishly re- 
spectable—largely, one gathers, because professional players were specifically kept out 
of the Jamestown settlement, much to the players’ annoyance. They were sore about the 
whole thing as early as February, 1610, at which time William Crashaw explained their 
attitude: “They are so multiplied here (in England) that one cannot live by another, and 
they see that we send of all trades to Virginia, but will send no Players, which if we would 
do, they that remained would gain the more at home.” That left the field to the ama- 
teurs—respectable fellows who won their first recorded bout with local bluenoses in 1665 
in Accomac County, Virginia, and in so doing inadvertently put into the record books the 
first known performance here of a play in English. They were three young men who were 
accused “for acting a play of ye Bare and ye Cubbe, on ye 27th of August” and were 
ordered to “appear in ye next Court, in those habilemts that they then acted in, and give 
a draught of such verses, or other speeches and passages, which were then acted by them.” 
And so they did. Not only were they found “not guilty of fault,” but the informer was 
ordered “to show cause why he should not pay ye charges wch accrued”—a fine, healthy 
attitude toward which the attention of modern courts is respectfully directed. Their 
names are lost, but the intrepid three are the first actors of record to perform in English 
within the present boundaries of the United States. 


For many years the Hallam troupe, which played in Williamsburg in 1752, was 
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regarded as the first professional company to per- 
form here, and the old John Street Theatre, which 
opened in 1767, was tabbed as New York’s first 
permanent playhouse. They're the first of which 
we know anything much, but they weren’t the earli- 
est. Sometime between 1699 and 1702 (the petition 
is undated, but must fall within this period because 
of the tenure of the acting governor to whom it was 
addressed) a fellow named Richard Hunter, “having 
been a great charge and expense in providing per- 
sons and necessary’s in order to the acting of Play’s 
in this Citty (New York); Humbly prays your honor 
will please to grant him a Lycence for so doing.” 
The Lycence was issued. And in 1703 a wanderer 
named Anthony Aston, by his own too brief account 
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in his memoirs, wrote a play and acted it in Charles- 
ton, later going to New York and appearing there. 
Aston was a professional, having played at Drury 
Lane before his American adventures. But there’s 
no record of the status of either his company or of 
Hunter’s. 

As for the first permanent theatre in New York, 
news of it reached the records through the oblique 
evidence of an advertisement in the New York 
Gazette of October 1-8, 1733. It announced all sorts 
of household goods to be sold at reasonable rates; 
those interested were asked to “Enquire of Mr. 
George Talbot, next Door to the Play-House.” 
Subesquently, more information was unearthed in, 
of all things, the staid New England and Boston 
Gazette. A New York item in its issue of January 
1, 1733, reported: “On the 6th instant, the New 
Theatre in the building of the Hon. Rip Van Dam, 
Esq., was opened with the comedy of the Recruiting 
Officer, the part of Worthy acted by the ingenious 
Mr. Thos. Heady, Barber and Peruque maker to his 
Honor.” So the theatre was there in 1732. There’s 
no way of knowing whether its company was ama- 
teur or professional. The fact that Mr. Heady (a - 
wonderfully apt name for a barber) was engaged in 
business proves nothing, since many players in small 
colonial towns, even many years later, were forced 
to fill out their incomes by taking to trade. Inciden- 
tally, this lent them additional respectability. 

A good deal less respectable (but proving the 
ubiquity of the torchbearers of that early day) was 
an incident that occurred not in America but off our 
shores. It occurred, as a matter of fact, on board 
a pirate ship, the “Whidaw,” commanded by the 
famous Captain Bellamy, which ingloriously ended 
its career in 1717 on the rocks of Cape Cod, where 
its bleached bones could still be seen as late as 1863. 
Before this mishap the “Whidaw” had included 
among its buccaneers a reformed actor who, like 
all ex-actors, couldn’t get the theatre out of his 
blood. He employed his piratical leisure in writing 
a play, a grand tragedy about Alexander the Great; 
and a few of his more artistically-minded confreres 
decided to perform it. They did—to the conster- 
nation of the rest of the crew, most of whom, never 
having seen a play before, took it very seriously. 
So seriously, in fact, that when a pirate (a role in 
which a buccaneer named Jack Spinkes was type- 
cast) was anachronistically condemned to death by 
Alexander, most of the crew grabbed their cut- 
lasses and went to work to rescue him. So effective 
was their effort that the pirate playing Alexander 
had his left arm cut off, while honest Jack Spinkes 
received not only a rescue but a broken leg. Captain 
Bellamy understandably forbade the acting of plays 
thereafter. As for the author, he was killed in an 
engagement with a French warship off Newfound- 
land; but at least he could die knowing that he had 
received what Morris Bishop, who reports the inc- 
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dent, calls “the highest compliment an audience has 
ever rendered to verisimilitude.” 

The troupe that Lewis Hallam had led to the 
colonies in 1752 opened the John Street house in 
New York in 1767, to a barrage of letters to the 
editor. These predicted all sorts of dire events re- 
sulting from the theatre’s “general assault upon the 
passions,” but burghers and the little band of actors 
were alike undeterred. The house boasted a capacity 
gross of $800, but this was seldom achieved; patron- 
age was titivated by a number of unclassical devices 
—and the biggest attendance of the first season was 
drawn by the advertised appearance of ten Indian 
chiefs who had come to watch the play. A few 
nights later the chiefs paid for their free seats by 
returning to do a war dance on the stage. Everyone, 
including the customers, seemed eminently satisfied. 

Though finances were sometimes rocky, the com- 
pany continued, and its members soon established 
their social as well as artistic standing. Eventually 
Mr. and Mrs. John Henry, members of the troupe, 
became the darlings of the town—and this despite 
a marital and amatory background that was some- 
thing less than spotless. 

Henry, it seems, had a passion for marrying girls 
named Storer. He first fell victim to this affliction 
when he was leading man of a theatrical troupe in 
Kingston, Jamaica, and encountered four Storer 
sisters, all pretty and all actresses, who had come to 
join the troupe under the somewhat lackadaisical 
duennaship of their mother. In practically no time 
at all the oldest Storer girl had become Mrs. John 


Opposite page: George Frederick Cooke, brilliant but 
eccentric English actor, was one of the visiting stars who 
contributed to the average American's Bohemian concept 
of the profession during the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Here he appears as the impudent Sir Pertinaz 
MaucSycophant, one of his most successful roles. Cooke was 
at his best in villainous parts such as lago and Richard III 
After a colorful and stormy career at Covent Garden, he 


came to New York in 1810 and died there two years later 


Right: Charlotte Cushman, who was credited with being the 
first American-born actress of top rank in our theatre, was 
especially noted for her portrayal of Meg Merrilies in 
the dramatization of Sir Walter Scott's Guy Mannering 
A specialist in tragic and character parts, she was called 
by Laurence Barrett “the greatest Lady Macbeth of her 
age Miss Cushman made her first stage appearance in 
opera but, upon losing her singing voice, turned to straight 


acting parts. She also won acclaim in England 
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Henry. The troupe decided to move to the mainland, 
and on the way the ship caught fire and sank. There 
was only one casualty, Mrs. Henry. The survivors 
came on and joined the Hallam troupe; and it 
wasn't long before Ann, now the eldest Miss Storer 
changed her billing to Mrs. Henry. Whether she 
simultaneously changed her marital status is a 
matter open to dispute, but in any case it wasn’t 
long before she was forced to give way to her. 
youngest sister, Maria. Maria, tiny and very pretty, 
was the belle of the family and quickly became the 
idol of the New York public and the susceptible 
Mr. Henry. So obvious did this become that it wasn’t 
long before poor Ann withdrew from both the the- 
atre and Mr. Henry’s home—but, oddly, the play- 
bills were soon again listing the appearances of Mrs. 
Henry. Only this time it was Maria. And little 
Maria really hooked her man. Despite their some- 
what cloudy background, she and John became the 
pets of the American public. For years they lived 
at 5 Fair Street (now Fulton Street), and Henry 
became involved with the younger Hallam in the 
management of the theatre. Hundreds of sentimental 
New Yorkers cherished the pretty picture of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry riding up to the theatre in their 
carriage, Maria already dressed in her costume, and 
the big, handsome Henry picking up her doll figure 
in his arms and carrying her along the sixty feet 
of covered way that led from the street to the 
playhouse. 

Unfortunately the tale is not one of those that 
has a happy ending. Henry was pushed out of the 
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management by a new actor named John Hodgkin- 
son, who took over his big parts; and it wasn’t long 
before Mr. and Mrs. Henry were giving their fare- 
well performance. Shortly thereafter they took a 
boat for Providence, and on the way the irresistible 
Mr. Henry embraced Death, who must have been 
masquerading as a Storer sister at the time. Maria, 
half crazed with grief, died shortly thereafter, on 
April 25, 1795. 

The American theatre, functioning quietly in 
small cities with stock companies that became part 
of the local scene, was eminently respectable during 
the early years of the Republic. Washington, during 
the first season after his inauguration, attended 
three times; and society took its cue from him. Only 
here and there were there minor misgivings, as when 
one congressman confided to his diary his fears that 
so indecorous an item as The School for Scandal 
was hardly fit fare for honest ladies. 

The reaction that set in after the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century was primarily due to two 
things: the first faint wisps of that miasma of middle- 
class morality later to be known as Victorianism; 
and the appearance, in a country that had not yet 
had time to develop its own acting tradition, of 
a series of touring (and fading) British stars whose 
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Drury Lane—so the management of Old Drury con- 
vinced him to jump his Covent Garden contract. He 
played Iago to Kean’s Othello and then jumped 
his Drury Lane contract and went back to Covent 
Garden, figuring that in Kean’s company he’d always 
play second fiddle—the one role he could never play. 
Kean’s supporters got sore, and Booth’s appearances 
at Covent Garden touched off three successive riots 
that almost wrecked the theatre. 

Later he repeated his London success in America, 
where he settled and raised a family of ten children. 
When he was at home he was a quiet and scholarly 
gentleman. But when he was away from home he 
was a terror. One of his sons—a quiet, dark lad 
named Edwin—had to go on tour with him as a sort 
of combined companion and keeper. 

It wasn’t just his drinking, which was bad enough; 
superimposed on that were fits of black depression 
in which he might do almost anything. When he 
was merely potted it was just a question of finding 
him and leading him to the stage; he could be de- 
pended on to do the rest. Once, when an audience 
that had been waiting for over an hour howled 
impatiently for him, Booth (who had just been 
poured into the theatre) stuck his head through 
the curtains and roared, “Be quiet, and in ten min- 
utes I'll give you the best (continued on page 93) 
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No columnist was ever more a champion of the 
theatrical profession than Eugene Field. Living in 
an age when society dowagers looked down their 
noses at actors and actresses, he sometimes had a 
field day with his rapier-like pen. 

There was one occasion when his eye was caught 
by what a rich Cleveland woman had written about 
the noted American actress Clara Morris. This 
haughty matron seemed resolved to expose the 
actress’ humble beginnings in the most arrogant 
manner possible. One could almost hear her loud 
sniff of disdain as she put down these heartless words 
of remembrance: 

“Clara Morris used to be a chambermaid in the 
house next to my father’s. We saw her daily— 
brushing, sweeping, and dusting, as is the habit of 
that craft. After a while we heard that she had gone 
upon the stage, and lzter that she was meeting with 
some success. We knew her then as Miss Heriot. 
It was not until Ellsler took her in hand that 
she developed into anything remarkable, however. 
I wonder if she would remember me if I made my- 
self known to her?” 
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Field must have seen red when he read this. 
Bristling with contempt over such airs, he came 
back with an answer that must have made the 
dowager gasp: 

“Probably she would, madam; yes, probably. We 
advise you to call upon her at the first opportunity 
and pay her that tribute which is due to genius 
which has triumphed over seemingly insuperable 
obstacles. She would like to talk with you of her 
earlier days when, amid dust and dirt and drudgery, 
her soul looked confidently up to higher, better, 
nobler. things. She has a good account to render 
of herself. Go, by all means, and call upon Clara 
Morris, and bless her, in the name of her sex, for 
her patience, her purposes, her endeavor, her ac- 
complishments, and her valour.” 


James Aldredge 





by Ralph Bellamy 


Subscription and closed-circuit television can bring Broadway to virtually 


home town 


When an actor holds forth on the subject of tele- 
vision, the reader may assume that he has an ax to 
grind. In my case, the reader is so right, because 
I also am president of Actors’ Equity Association. 
But if I do have one, it is an ax with more than one 
edge—and each of them cuts in the same beneficial 
direction. What I have to say on the subject of 
television is, I’m convinced, in the best interest of 
actors, the theatre and TV. Primarily I’m concerned 
with the actor; but what’s good for the theatre in 
general is good for the actor. Throw in a bundle of 
box office and everyone benefits. And that is essen- 
tially what closed-circuit and home subscription TV 
will do. 

Fortunately for me and the reader, it doesn’t take 
an economist to grasp this, any more than it takes 
an engineer to sketch a brief picture of what this 
new medium is. Actually it isn’t a new medium so 
much as an auxiliary service. Closed-circuit tele- 
vision already is operative. And at least three com- 
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everyone's 


and provide a fountainhead of theatrical production capital, employment 
and even a new audience in the bargain 


panies have demonstrated devices for equipping each 
home receiver with its own cash register. When the 
Federal Communications Commission gives its ap- 
proval to one or more of these setups, a TV viewer 
will be able to see such premium attractions as the 
Broadway premiére of a leading play in his own 
parlor by paying a nominal sum for the privilege. 
This will be a part-time program service by inde- 
pendent operators and existing stations, and will not 
involve separate or additional channels. And it will 
not replace regular open-circuit nonsubscription 
programs which will be available simultaneously. 
Closed-circuit TV is very much in the theatrical 
news at present. This brand involves showing the 
same major attractions on large screens in theatres 
and movie houses. Equity and Box Office Television, 
Inc. have just signed a pact which paves the way 
for closed-circuit presentations of at least three New 
York stage attractions directly from their Broadway 
houses at nominal admission prices in theatres 
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throughout the nation, but outside New York. This 
can—and, I believe, will—lead to the eventual tele- 
vising of premiéres of Broadway plays. There are 
well over one hundred theatres in the country equip- 
ped to receive such telecasts. The large benefit here, 
of course, is the creation of a nationwide revival of 
interest in the legitimate theatre. But the pact also 
provides specific remuneration for the actor on an 
experimental, unprecedented basis—a minimum of 
$342.50 or the current contractual weekly salary, 
whichever is higher, for a telecast to forty or fewer 
theatres. 

The opening night of the new Metropolitan Opera 
season was an event contracted for by some forty- 
five theatres throughout the country on a closed- 
circuit basis. Here the spectator paid the not so 
nominal charge of $3 and up. Numerous sports 
events also have been televised in this way. When 
the Met presented a performance of Carmen via 
Theatre Network Television two years ago, some 
thirty theatres showing this attraction grossed more 
than $150,000—a substantial figure, especially when 
viewed from the business side of a box office. 

But this is even less impressive than the potential 
that exists in the subscription television system in 
which the viewer would not leave his fireside. While 
this system had not received the sanction of the FCC 
at this writing, it is actually out of the blueprint 
stage. And it is the inevitable next step after closed- 
circuit theatre TV. The Zenith Radio Corporation 
has been perfecting such a system since 1931. Dur- 
ing the first three months of 1951, Zenith demon- 
strated its Phonevision publicly in Chicago, using 
motion pictures as the test attraction. More than 
fifty thousand families volunteered for the test. The 
three hundred finally involved bought nearly four 
times as much motion picture fare during the ninety- 
day period as they normally bought in regular movie 
houses. And 100 per cent of the test families said 
they would like the service permanently. 
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Basically the technique used in all the home sub- 
scription TV systems involves coding or scrambling 
the transmitted signal so as to produce a distorted 
picture and unintelligible sound for every receiver 
not equipped with decoding or unscrambling devices. 
The subscriber purchases this decoding information 
on a per-program basis. He would do this in one of 
three ways: by setting the air code translator at- 
tached to the set according to information on a card 
purchased by mail or at a vending machine; by 
securing this information (continued on page 86) 
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Eleonora Duse (1859-1924), from a sketch by Arnold Genthe. 


The Art of Duse: 
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by Luigi Pirandello 


(In this year marking the thirtieth anniversary of the death of the noted Italian actress, THEATRE ARTS presents an appreciation 
of her art written by the late playwright during her later years. It is reprinted in condensed form from The Columbian Monthly, 


July, 1928, Volume 1, Number 7.) 


| See THE VERY BEGINNING of her long career 
Eleonora Duse had one controlling thought— 
the ambition to disappear, to merge herself, as a 
real person, in the character she brought to life on 
the stage. 

Only by a hasty judgment could such an attitude 
be mistaken for an abdication of personality on an 
artist’s part. As understood by Duse, it is her greatest 
title to glory, since this attitude implies obedience to 
the first duty of the actor—that supreme renuncia- 
tion of self which carries as its reward the realization 
not of one life only, but of as many lives as the actor 
succeeds in creating. And we shall see, too, that this 
attitude implies not, as some people conclude, an 
almost mechanical passiveness on the part of the 
actor, who must think of himself simply as an in- 
strument for communicating an author’s thought, 
but a spiritual creative activity of the rarest kind. 

The actor can never be considered as a mechanical 
or passive instrument of communication. Indeed, if 
an actor examined the work he is to create coolly 
and coldly, studying it, analyzing it after the manner 
of a critic, and if he then tried to move on from this 
detached and dispassionate analysis to the interpre- 
tation of his own role, he would never succeed in 
giving life to an impersonation; any more than a 
writer could ever produce a piece of living literature 
if he did not start from a first feeling or inspiration, 
a first vision of his work as a whole, but tried to 
construct his book part by part, detail by detail, 
ultimately assembling all the separate elements in 
a work of deliberate composition built up as a math- 
ematical proposition or as a theorem in logic. 

The actor, in a word, experiences. He does not 
judge. When a writer looks at a situation in life, or at 
an episode in history which for other people may be 
meaningless or commonplace, he must feel suddenly, 
by a spontaneous sympathy or emotion, that here is 
a subject which he must treat. In the same way, by 
a similar sympathy and emotion, the actor must 
recognize the part that is suitable for him. He must, 
that is, have an instantaneous experience within 
himself of the character he is to impersonate. 

However, the actor is usually a professional artist 
living in the theatre and on the theatre, in contact, 


therefore, with what is most conventional and ficti- 
tious about the drama. That is why he is very likely 
to see in a work of art those qualities which are 
most specifically theatrical; just as the illustrator in 
looking over a book for which he is to make the 
pictures will be most impressed by the parts in it 
which best lend themse'ves to illustration. I mean 
to say that the professional actor is inclined to over- 
look the deeper meaning of a play and view it as so 
much stage material. He will tend to subordinate 
the higher truth of the artistic expression before 
him to the fictitious reality of its stage effects. 

Now, in this respect Eleonora Duse was the exact 
opposite of the professional actor; because if she 
exaggerated in any sense, it was in her peculiar 
determination to see these higher meanings in a play 
far beyond any experience she could possibly have 
of the parts she created—an exaggeration on her 
part which may have been of an artistic, ethical, 
sentimental or “ideal” character. The influence this 
tendency had on her career is an interesting one. 
It did not in any way diminish her prodigious power 
as an actress on the stage; but it did do her consider- 
able harm otherwise, since it hindered her at times 
from surrendering herself wholly to the experience 
of this or that character which, had she a less com- 
plex soul, she would have been able to do admirably. 
As it was, she moved to limit her repertory un- 
duly, while at the same time she was impelled, by 
very praiseworthy consideration, doubtless, to favor 
works which had an intellectual and moral rather 
than an artistic significance. 

The point is this: Eleonora Duse was not a mere 
actress. Gradually improving and elevating her 
innate artistic taste, continuously developing and 
ripening her mind by faithful study and by a deep 
meditation on life which had been prompted by 
a variety of fortunes good and bad, Duse eventually 
became a real personality on the wider stage of our 
world at large. Now, a mere actress can impersonate 
almost any character that is proposed to her, but 
a personality can live only by itself, and it rebels 
when anyone attempts to impose upon it roles not 
in harmony with its own clearly asserted traits. 
Duse built up a life of her own; as I like to put it, 
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she selected a “form of being” which naturally ex- 
cluded all those other possibilities of being which 
once were in her—possibilities numerous indeed, 
because few creatures surely have ever lived to 
boast vital resources as rich and varied as those 
of Duse. But venerable, noble and worthy as any 
“form” may be, and as this particular “form” of 
Duse certainly was, it nevertheless represented an 
unshakable will on her part to be just what she was 
and nothing else; to be just what she was and to 
exclude every other personality that is different. 
This exclusiveness may be a merit, a virtue, an 
attainment in the life of a woman; but it can only be 
a drawback in the professional career of an actress, 
since it limits—I might say wastes—all those possibil- 
ities of being which constitute the greatest wealth 
and the greatest glory of a dramatic artist. In the 
case of Duse we see that in proportion as her artistic, 
moral and intellectual demands became more ex- 
acting, rigid, jealous, her range grew narrower and 
narrower. Her career on the stage was the sequence 
of one exclusion after another. 

Years ago she began by disdainfully throwing 
aside the repertory which had brought her her first 
successes, placing her at the forefront among Italian 
actresses, and giving her a world fame through her 
tours abroad. 

Those who had, as I had, the fortune of seeing 
her as Marguerite in Camille, in her youthful days 
indeed, but in the full maturity of her art, can never 
forget the romantic charm, the anguished tenderness, 
the fervent emotion which she, and only she, was 
able to arouse in such great measure in that role. 
At that time she seemed born, natively predisposed, 
to become the most perfect interpreter of that 
theatre which flourished in Europe, and more espe- 
cially in France, in the last thirty years of the last 
century, and which was adorned with such names 
as Augier, Dumas fils, Sardou, Porto-Riche, Donnay 
and, with method and outlook somewhat changed, 
Henri Becque. It was a romantic, sentimental, psy- 
chological theatre—a theatre of manners, with some 
tendencies toward social satire. In its various aspects, 
it had echoes in Italy as well and there also ac- 
quired distinguished names: Ferrari, Giacosa, Ro- 
vetta Praga, Bracco, along with three unquestioned 
masterpieces to be credited to the name of Gio- 
vanni Verga, Cavalleria Rusticana, The Wolf, Mine 
and Thine. 

To this theatre Eleonora Duse brought all the 
richness of her temperament, which, as we looked at 
it in those days, seemed to have been made for the 
express purpose of revealing not so much the anxi- 
eties of mind as the torments and travails of the 
passions: an exquisitely feminine sensibility which 
at one bound, as it were, and with the most agile 
directness, always arrived at a wholly genuine ex- 
pression of the state of the mind involved, clarifying 
it with a light that shone from every line and fiber 
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of the actress’ beautiful person—muscles vibrant, 
nerves tense, a facial expression free from every 
conventional device and changing only in direct 
correspondence with real inner transformations of 
the soul; hands, divine hands that seemed to talk, 
and a voice such as may never again be heard on 
the stage—a voice miraculous not so much for its 
musical quality as for its plasticity, its spontaneous 
sensitiveness to every subtle shading of thought or 
sentiment. Duse’s acting, at every moment of a pro- 
duction, was like the surface of a deep, still water, 
momentarily responsive to the subtlest tremors of 
light and shadow. 

And what variety! From one evening to another 
we used to see her pass from the heroic passion of 
Marguerite Gautier to the treachery of the Femme 
de Claude; from the sharp, shrewd, rollicking gaiety 
of Goldoni’s Mirandolina to the desperation of 
Fedora; from the frivolous dissoluteness of Frou 
Frou to the taciturn, rancorous sensuality of The 
Wolf or to the exasperated humility of Santuzza; 
from the spiteful, challenging obstinacy of Francillon 
to the light, sarcastic capriciousness of Cypriana in 
Divercons. 

For at that time Eleonora Duse was just an actress, 
a marvelous actress, and to conclude from the man- 
ner in which she could give life to the separate and 
distinct personages of her first repertory, we have 
no right to doubt that she felt these women, each 
and one by one, alive in her, alive with her own 
life, with the vibration of all her own sensations, 
feelings and impulses. 

How was it then that at a certain moment she 
suddenly seemed to feel them no longer and actually, 
in some cases, to have a haughty disdain for them, 
almost a physical revulsion at having incorporated 
them in her own being, endowing them with the- 
atrical life from the substance of her own body? 
Certainly, to have created them with such power, 
she must have experienced them with that experi- 
ence which, as I said a moment ago, is the only 
legitimate judgment that an actress may pass upon 
one of her creations. 

This had happened. The aesthetic criticism which 
Eleonora Duse had been forming on all that theatre, 
after her wonderful reliving of the many characters 
it had offered her, had so seriously disconcerted her 
in her professional outlook that she simply was 
unable to go on working with those plays. This 
judgment corresponded to a change, a development, 
that had taken place in her own personality; and 
Duse seemed to feel that it was somehow incom- 
patible with her sincerity as ar. artist to lend this 
changed personality of hers to the characters of a 
theatre which she had come for the most part to 
despise. Crises of passion, tricks and artifices of 
female wile, needs of the flesh, petty cares and hum- 
drum trials of daily life—the things which formed the 
principal content of the (continued on page 95) 
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MR. SPELVIN CRITICIZES THE CRITICS 





,unhm Wem atte twime ve MaNteey 


After Reclining Figure, a comedy which revolves around a fraudulent painting of a nude, was greeted by 
the New York critics, its producers took large advertisements in the New York newspapers for the traditional 
glowing quotes and commissioned caricaturist Al Hirschfeld to draw a winking and reclining nude to top 
the layout. Hirschfeld provided the drawing at the left which appeared in the New York Herald Tribune 
and other papers, but the New York Times, a publication in which Hirschfeld’s work appears with great 
regularity, decreed that before its chaste pages could carry his drawing, the reclining figure must don a 
brassiére and have its navel removed. Moralists may now consider which is more lewd—the nude nude or the 


prude nude. 


The Nude Thats Tit To Pritt 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


The month’s prize critical gaffe, or foot-in-mouth 
contortion, was not made by a critic but by the 
business office of the New York Times. There was 
a new play by Harry Kurnitz, Reclining Figure, con- 
cerning the art racket and a counterfeit nude sup- 
posedly by Renoir. In order to get a good fake 
Renoir, the producers commissioned an artist of very 
high standing, Tully Filmus, to do it. For advertis- 
ing purposes, the producers also commissioned an- 
other artist of very high standing, Al Hirschfeld, to 
make a line drawing of the nude. A day or two after 
the opening this drawing was used in a big display 
ad quoting all the critics, and it ran in all the New 
York papers. All the papers, that is, except the 
Times. The advertising censor for this little publica- 
tion insisted that a brassiére be drawn on this nude, 
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even though Hirschfeld is the Times’ own artist and 
a gentleman above reproach. The censor also in- 
sisted that the lady’s navel be eliminated. These 
little niceties were artistically goofy and caused a 
great deal of hooting and jeering along the Rialto— 
and they were completely inaccurate historically. 
The only woman who never had a navel was Eve. 
And artist Tully Filmus’ handsome fake, complete 
with Renoir signature, is “dated” 1878. The bras- 
siére was invented in 1912. The Times took such a 
ribbing (critic John Chapman, Daily News, quipped 
that he suspected the Times of putting bras on its 
news as well as its nudes) that it finally hollered 


uncle and printed the ad as originally submitted, 
navel and all, in a subsequent issue. 





Some Lullaby! 


The season’s first controversial play, Sing Me No 
Lullaby by Robert Ardrey, found most of the New 
York aisle-sitting brethren playing safe. The drama 
concerned a man who was hounded out of jobs and 
homes because of unproved suspicions that he was 
a Commie spy. Richard Watts, Jr. (Post) said the 
author was “striving with most obvious sincerity to 
probe into unhealthy and hysterical political climate 
of America in the wake of the cold war.” Even so, 
Watts admitted, the play was a smelleroo. Brooks 
Atkinson (Times) said Lullaby was a sticky subject 
and made a veil~1 reference to the press by saying 
“The ‘mass media,’ as they are called in scientific 
jargon, avoid it like the plague .. . But there is 
still enough freedom in the theatre, especially off- 
Broadway, for a writer to discover a political dilem- 
ma and take a stand for or against it vigorously.” 
Atkinson was the kindest of all the crix, saying that 
while the first two acts were confusing, the third 
was “straightforward and eloquent . . . It gets or- 
ganized and makes a stunning statement.” Walter F. 
Kerr (Herald Tribune) was rougher, saying the 
characters “talk like slightly muted sound trucks.” 
He argued, “Is it quite enough to speak out for a 
cause? Isn’t it also necessary to speak well?” (Hear! 
Hear!—Spelvin.) Louis Sheaffer (Brooklyn Eagle) 
violated all the rules of critical conduct by coming 
right out and admitting that Lullaby was “not a play 
to which I can give a straight, unqualified yes or no 
decision.” John McClain (Journal-American) took 
his stand on playwright Ardrey by saying, bravely 
enough, “I do not happen to agree with much he has 
to say, but I respect his right to say it. I do not, 
however, respect the way he says it, for I found it 
a muddled effort all around.” Chapman was the most 
blunt. His headline read, “Ho-o-o, Hum. ‘Sing Me 
No Lullaby’ Gropes Around Phoenix Theatre.” His 
review concluded, “I guess the playwright at the 
Phoenix Theatre figures Sing Me No Lullaby to be 
a drama of protest. Okay. Here’s my protest.” 


Social and Unsocial Scenes 


Social note from Leonard Lyons (New York 
Post): “Each guest at the Audrey Hepburn-Mel 
Ferrer wedding reception received a silk handker- 
chief, on which the menu was printed. The dishes 
were named after the memorable roles played by 
the bride and groom.” . . . Temper, temper! Walter 
Winchell (New York Daily Mirror) zinged, “A 
freudian flippancy (awful big words, Walter) named 
The Tender Trap is a delight. A very funny show. 
Mr. Atkinson of the N. Y. Times (bothered by the 
humidity and the air-conditioning which failed) 
scolded the new hit as ‘not much entertainment.’ . . . 
Well, neither is Mr. Atkinson when he’s picky.” 


80 


.. . True-talk from John McClain (Journ-Amer): 
“One of the major dilemmas confronting a critic or 
a play reviewer (a preferable phrase in my opinion) 
is that of dealing with dramas involving one’s friends. 
In a lifetime spent crashing around the theatre it is 
impossible not to make many acquaintances, some of 
whom become close pals. Then along comes that 
terrible evening when you have to catch the show 
they’ve written, or directed, are acting in, or backing. 
It presents a problem I’ve never solved to my own 
satisfaction.” John goes on to tell of having to review 
Reclining Figure, by his old pal Harry Kurnitz, and 
giving it one of the toughest notices. He was glad 
when other reviewers, not so palsy-walsy with the 
author, praised the comedy . . . Which brings up an 
unusual case of misquoting a critic by quoting him 
correctly. Richard Watts, Jr. was unhappy at Figure, 
the more so because, as he said in the beginning, his 
pal Kurnitz “is one of the great and hilarious wits 
of our time.” So in the famed bra-or-not-to-bra ad, 
press agent Richard Maney used only this quote to 
represent Watts. Maney, most upright of publicists, 
did this as an impish prank on his old pal Watts. 

Spelvin was upset no end by the resignation 
of Ward Morehouse from the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun. He hopes that Morehouse, the 
Marco Polo of drama critics, will soon decide upon 
a New York berth, for he has maintained more genu- 
ine enthusiasm for the theatre and its people than 
most of his colleagues. 


Lang at Length 


Newest member of the critical fraternity is Paul 
Henry Lang, who replaced Virgil Thomson in the 
music department of the New York Herald Tribune 
—and is der Paul a jawbreaker! He started off with 
a long swipe at Wagner, which is standard opera- 
tional procedure. Listen to this: “The hypertrophy 
of chromaticism in Tristan, crowding the limits of 
musical intelligibility, the fantastic and inextricable 
tangle of orchestral polyphony express all this faith- 
fully and cannot be concealed as in the printed word. 
Such a frenetic cult of nirvana cannot be sustained 
by a mere mortal, hence the many long-winded 
meanderings where the leitmotivs are called upon to 
tell a tale which they are scarcely capable of telling.” 

Of Meistersinger, Lang droodles, “That Wagner 
was able to return from the orgiastic world to Tristan 
to life as it is lived by men on earth, from the murky 
shadows of a distended chromaticism to the clear and 
brave iight of diatonicism, that he was able to over- 
come the irresistible attraction of ‘consuming fire- 
death’ in favor of the living humanism of the medi- 
eval artisan-poets, remains one of the incomparable 
feats in the history of all the arts.” 

Yah, yah. 
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off-broadway 


SING ME NO LULLABY 


October 14, 1954 
Phoenix Theatre ; 

Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Hough- 
ton) production of a drama by Robert Ardrey 
Stewart, setting by Ben 
lighting by Klaus Holm 

THE CAST 


; staged by Paul 


Edwards, costumes by Alvin Colt, 


CHRISTINE COLLINGER Beatrice Straight 


Richard Kiley 
Jack Warden 
Larry Gates 
Michael Lipton 
Marian Winters 


BEN COLLINGER 
MIKE HERTZOG 
CLAY DIXON 

ABE LEVENE 
MADDY HERTZOG 


FANNY COLLINGER Jessie Royce Landis 


John Fiedler 

John Marley 
Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat 
Parnes; stage manager, Richard Blofson; press representative, 
Samuel J]. Friedman 


JOHNNY COLTON SMITH 
PARRISH 


General manager, 


The action tales place on the two days preceding Christmas 
and Christmas morning in the living room of Christine Col- 


On election night Collinger’s mother (Jessie Royce Landis, right) 
who is running for political office, that she has used her power and influence to defeat him 
Collinger are his wife of one hour (Beatrice Straight, center) and friends (left to right) 


Warden. 
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linger’s beach cottage in Illinois, during the present time, with 
flashbacks 


Synopsis: Washington lawyer Ben Collinger and his 
wife Christine hold a Christmas reunion at her beach 
cottage with some Illinois college friends of 1938. One 
of their friends, Mike Hertzog, is a brilliant scientist 
who had worked on the atom bomb. Because of the 
progressive political ideas which he, as well as others in 
the group, had as students, Hertzog now falls under 
suspicion. When an FBI agent arrives to question the 
friends of the accused, two of them, fearful of guilt by 
association, find themselves making excuses for their 
own conduct, and doing so at the expense of Hertzog 
and even of each other. Because of what is happening 
to his old school friend, Collinger, who has previously 
run for political office and been defeated through the 
efforts of his rich, politically powerful mother, decides 
to return to politics. 


breaks the news to her son (Richard Kiley, standing, center), 
Awaiting the election returns with 
Larry Gates, Marian Winters and Jack 
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THE WAY OF 
THE WORLD 


September 29, 1954 
Cherry Lane Theatre 
THE CAST 

BETTY Marie Andrews 
FAINALI Fritz Weaver 
MIRABELI Louis Edmonds 
WITWOUD Jack Fletcher 
PETULANT Thayer David 
MRS. FAINALL Priscilla Morrill 
MRS. MARWOOD Nancy Wickwire 
MRS. MILLAMANT Gerry Fleming 
MINCING Kay Parker 
FOIBLE Jo Rabb 
WAITWELL William Whitman 
PEG Marie Andrews 
LADY WISH FORT Dee Victor 
SIR WILFULL WITWOUD Raymond Johnson 


OTTOMAR 


Fritz Weaver as Fainall, Nancy Wickwire as Marwood, Gerry 

Fleming as Millamant and Louis Edmonds as Mirabell in Con- peegeenen Keith Eliot 

greve’s comedy of manners, The Way of the World (originally Jock Temes 

produced in 1700), in which the witty, sophisticated lovers , te : . 
. . Stage manager, Jack Tamas; press representatives, David 

Mirabell and Millamant are finally united after an unsuccessful rar epi R u 

attempt by the scheming Marwood and the decadent Fainall “ipsky and Jay Russell. 

to thwart their union. 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE 


October 2, 1954 
Provincetown Playhouse 

Players Theatre revival of the 1766 comedy by 
David Garrick and George Colman; staged by Jack 
Landau; designed by Charles Rosen 

THE CAST 

MR. LOVEWELL Stuart Vaughan 
BETTY Amanda Steel 
MISS FANNY STERLING Jacqueline Brookes 
MR. STERLING Roy Poole 
MISS STERLING Sylvia Short 
MRS. HEIDELBERG Sada Thompson 
CANTON Jerry Stiller 
CHAMBERMAID Blanche Cholet 
BRUSH John Harkins 
LORD OGLEBY Frederic Warriner 
SIR JOHN MELVII Mitchell Arguss 


The climactic scene in The Clandestine Marriage out- 
side Fanny Sterling’s bedroom door, wkere, aroused 
by the shouts of the ambitious Miss Sterling (Sylvia 
Short, left) and her aunt, Mrs. Heidelberg (Sada 
Thompson, right) have gathered (left to right) the 
girls’ father (Roy Poole), the valet Canton (Jerry 
Stiller) and the aged, romantically inclined Lord 
Ogleby (Frederic Warriner). 

General manager, Zelda Dorfman; stage manager, 
Alice Kraus; press representative, Arthur Cantor 
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Theatres Look to the Stars 


Among the many contributions of the 
actor to our American stage, none has 
been greater than that of the traveling 
star who has given up the comforts and 
ease of his own home to bring the 
glamor of the theatre to the four corners 
of our country. Although the number of 
professional touring shows has declined, 
the established Broadway actors are still 
going on the road. For community and 
college theatres have looked to the stars 
by inviting the latter to act with these 
groups. Not only does the professional 
guest star bring added profit and pres- 
tige to a particular production, but the 
resident actors of the group have the 
opportunity to work with, and learn 
from the star. And the professional actor 
benefits as well, from the stimulus and 
enthusiasm of the new faces, new 
theatres and new audiences. This issue 
being dedicated to the actor, we invited 
a representative group of these guest 
stars to recount their experiences in 
working with educational and commu- 
nity theatres across the nation 


A New Road 


Next year or the year after, many of 
the approximately twenty-five hundred 
community theatres will celebrate their 
thirtieth anniversaries. They were born 
when the road companies disappeared in 
the mid-twenties from all but the major 
cities. These community theatres took 
the place of what once had been a well- 
organized network of regularly scheduled 
plays. Musical comedy, vaudeville and 
burlesque followed this same pattern on 
the road. Deprived of this entertain- 
ment, the communities created their own 
theatre. They have sustained this theatre 
for themselves. They have built the only 
new theatres in the United States since 
the twenties, in some cities with their 
own hands. Civic generosity has built 
others, and some communities have taken 
over the dead movie house which ironi- 
cally had replaced the legitimate theatre 

The end of the road deprived the pro- 
fessional actor of his greatest source of 
activity and income. It is only the pro- 
fessional playwright who continues to 
benefit from these twenty-five hundred 
Statistics 
are not available, but even the unsuc- 


theatres throughout America. 


cessful Broadway play may recoup a large 
part of its New York losses, if not all, 
through community theatre productions 

Only the actor has not benefited, ex- 
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cept in a few instances. Availability is 
the stumbling block to many requests 
from community theatres for the profes- 
sional actor’s services. For the pro actor 
to work up a part, rehearse four or five 
nights with a directed 
community cast and play two or three 
performances at a respectable fee, is a 


rewarding experience. If it were pos- 


professionally 


sible to organize among the community 
theatres themselves a sequence of dates 
for the same play, it would be possible 
for many actors to perform at these 
theatres. Or if the actor himself would 
offer a month or two of availability, 
bookings for a new kind of road might 
be achieved 
In another day the actor alighted 
from the train and asked, “Where's the 
theatre and what's the play?” The com- 
munity theatre today commands a larger 
audience than that which the old theatre 
could hope for, even in a dream. To- 
day’s playwright knows this as a reality 
from his constant royalty checks. For 
the actor and the community theatres 
themselves, this new movement is still 
an incompletely explored possibility 
WALTER ABEL 


Narrowing the Gap 

It has been my good fortune in recent 
years to visit and play in several uni- 
versity, college and community theatres; 
and in every case I have found it not 
only a rewarding and exhilarating ex- 
perience but also one that offers recip- 


rocal advantages both to the students and 
the visiting professional 


My most recent trip to play Shylock 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, during the An- 
tioch Area Theatre Shakespeare Festi- 
val, convinced me that this 85 per cent 
Equity company affords the dramatic 
students opportunity for study that can 
hardly be found elsewhere in the United 
States. This project, which reminded me 
more than anything I have encounterea 
in America of my five seasons at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, has grown in three years 
from an acorn into a mighty oak and in 
another two years will have presented 
every play Shakespeare wrote, including 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, which he prob- 
ably didn’t write 


Here, as at Stanford University, the 
University of Arkansas, Tennessee A and 
I State College, Rollins College in Flor- 
ida and many other locales, I found 
technical equipment which might well 
be the envy of many a Broadway theatre. 
The regional theatre is in most cases 
dynamic and creative while the metro- 
politan output tends to become stale, 
flat and increasingly unprofitable 

I am heartily in favor of narrowing the 
gap between the professional and the 
nonprofessional theatre, but it can better 
be done by sending the seasoned actors 
and actresses to demonstrate their art to 
the young aspirants than by casting ama- 
teurs in leading parts on Broadway. 


CLARENCE DERWENT 


John Randolph (right), who played the lead in Life With Father at the Little 
Theatre of Greenville, South Carolina, celebrated his birthday with members of the 
cast at a post-performance party. Said director Bob McLane, “We feel our visiting 
friends are a healthy shot in the arm; our local actors love to work with them.” 
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A Guest Appearance in Greenville 


I had the unusual experience of going 
to the Little Theatre of Greenville, 
South Carolina, under emergency con- 
ditions that would test any theatre or- 
ganization. I was asked to play Father 
in Life with Father with only five days’ 
rehearsal. Since the adult members of 
the cast worked during the day and the 
younger members went to school, we 
could only get together from eight to 
ten-thirty at night. When it became ap- 
parent that I needed more actual time 
on stage with the full cast, my leading 
lady, Mrs. Mary Frances Dodenhoff, 
gave up her job temporarily, the very 
young children stayed well past their 
bedtime and the others came straight 
from work to rehearsal without stopping 
for dinner! This kind of co-operation 
existed from director Robert McLane to 
the wardrobe department which saw to 
it that I had clean shirts, collars and 
newly pressed suits for every perform- 
ance. The over-all efficiency backstage 
rivaled any Broadway production I’ve 
been in. Moreover, the sets, costumes 
and props, along with the actors’ con- 
centration and devotion to work, were 
on an extremely high level. 


When I made an occasional sugges- 
tion about a scene, it was accepted 
wholeheartedly and creatively. The play 


by working with Stars 
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became an extraordinarily enjoyable ex- 
perience; both of us, the guest artist 
and the community theatre, grew as a 
result. I believe other professional actors 
should reach out to the regional theatres 
for the vitality that can only come 
through contact with the community in 
which these theatres flourish. 


JOHN RANDOLPH 
Regional Theatre and the Performer 


My experiences in acting in regional 
theatre have convinced me that it has 
proven itself a main artery to the heart 
of metropolitan theatre—and a blessing 
to theatre’s continuing and valiant life- 
despite-TV struggle outside of the ac- 
cepted playgoing areas. No one can deny 
that those who give of their attention 
and support to sustain theatre, without 
the glittering promise of prestige, are to 
be applauded by performers and audi- 
ences alike for their service to theatre 
and their development of our major tal- 
ents of tomorrow. Most likely it is in 
regional theatre that many of these will 
have their beginning and development. 

CAROL STONE 
A Rewarding Experience for All 

Participation in regional theatre per- 
formances by professional actors and 
actresses can be a most rewarding ex- 
perience for all concerned. For a long 
time I have advocated the affiliation of 


it’s made with 
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trained professional actors with drama 
departments in our universities and with 
various community theatre groups. 


When the time and opportunity came 
to pay this idea more than lip service, 
I am happy to say I had the time of my 
life. Working in the midst of the serene 
beauty of some of our universities is a 
privilege not to be overlooked. But even 
more important is the spirit in which the 
guest artist is met. 


When Sidney Blackmer and I arrived 
in Minneapolis to do All My Sons for 
the North Star Theatre Guild, we found 
a cast of intelligent young people who 
had been working tirelessly for some 
six weeks to prepare the play. Their 
eagerness to absorb into their perform- 
ances all the values we could point out 
to them was touching and stimulating. 


Even after the successful opening, 
Sidney would stay on in the empty 
theatre night after night to help the 
young bank clerk who played his son, 
to perfect some difficult scene or to 
smooth out some piece of business. This 
enthusiasm for help and criticism char- 
acterizes almost all the groups. They 
are stimulated by contact with experi- 
enced actors who are willing to share 
their knowledge and their talents with 
these gifted and often promising young 
amateurs. 
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The Broadway visitor frequently finds 
himself playing in theatres far better 
equipped than are the local road show 
houses—theatres built from plans drawn 
by the finest of our modern designers 
and equipped with the latest and best 
lighting devices. 

What made one’s heart ache was try- 
ing to give a satisfactory answer to the 
recurrent queries: “Where can I go 
from here?, How do I get on the stage? 
I've studied for four years and played 
umpteen big parts. What do I do now?” 
If only each state had a permanent 
theatre toward which they could at least 
aspire! 

Dr. Lowell Lees of the University of 
Utah answered those questions when he 
said, “We must have in each important 
city a professional company into which 
gifted graduates could be inducted. Our 
medical graduates don’t have to leave 
town to get a start; neither do our 
lawyers or engineers. Why should our 
actors and directors have to flock to 
Broadway?” 

The regional theatre is not, of course, 
the cure for all the theatre’s ills. But 
it can be made to provide a vast field 
of opportunity for both experienced 
players, playwrights, directors and com- 
posers. I believe it will. 
see, an incurable optimist. 
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Thirty Million Angels (continued from page 75) 


over the telephone from the Phonevision 
company, a service for which he would 
be billed at the end of the month; or by 
dropping coins into an air code gadget 
on his set according to a price schedule 
which would be listed in newspapers or 
television program guides. During the 
1951 Zenith test, code information was 
sent to subscribers directly over their 
telephone lines. This method will in all 
probability be superceded by the air code 
system described above. 

The cost to the viewer would vary 
according to the nature and length of 
the attraction. During the trial run in 
Chicago the price was $1 per set serv- 
iced with a given subscription TV attrac- 
tion. And remember that an _ entire 
family can watch, once the image has 
been made clear and the sound made 
intelligible. The important thing from 
the standpoint of the organization pro- 
ducing the entertainment being dispensed 
is that this type of setup could turn 
thirty million American homes into thirty 
million box offices. 

So much for the “what” side of the 
picture. Now for the “why.” 


With respect to the theatre and the 
actor, in particular, the general reason 
for regarding both closed-circuit and sub- 
scription TV as potential boons to 
employment and new interest in the 
stage is fairly obvious. But generaliza- 
tions are dangerous, and I think that 
some specific cases should be examined. 
More than that, I think that they will 
pass the closest scrutiny. THEATRE ARTS 
readers who have examined even casually 
the comprehensive economic survey by 
Professor O. Glenn Saxon know in what 
tough shape the living commercial thea- 
tre has been in recent years. The num- 
ber of theatres available for professional 
stage productions in New York City 
alone has been reduced by almost 50 per 
cent in the past twenty years; closed- 
circuit and home subscription TV could 
create millions of new theatres by bring- 


ing Broadway plays to theatres and 
homes thousands of miles from Broad- 
way. The number of Broadway attrac- 
tions last season (a good one too, by 
present standards) was just 41 per cent 
of the number for the season of 1933-34; 
but with closed-circuit and subscription 
TV, I am convinced that we could 
realize the necessary capital to arrest this 
dismal descent that makes Professor 
Saxon’s graphs and his text anything but 
light reading for people making a living 
in the theatre. The road presents an even 
more discouraging decline: from 1,152 
playing weeks and a total gross of 
$23,657,900 in 1948-49, for example, to 
794 playing weeks and a total gross 
of $17,623,200 last season. 

Speaking of making a living in the 
theatre, Professor Saxon had this to say: 
“In 1953 total employment of actors in 
the living theatre amounted to only 
991—less than 15 per cent of the num- 
ber employed in the 1927-28 season... . 
The average income from the living the- 
atre of all professional actors and ac- 
tresses throughout the country for the 
1952-53 season was only $800 per per- 
son... . The average annual earnings 
of all those who worked twenty-six or 
more weeks was under $6,000.” 

Nor is this all. Today production capi- 
tal requirements are large and involve 
great risk. And these factors affect not 
only the actor but the producer, author 
and designer as well. Consider the steady 
increase in the one-set production. 

While examining what TV can do for 
the theatre, when properly harnessed, it 
may be instructive to ask ourselves, 
“Why one of the varieties of pay-as-you- 
watch TV rather than the regular com- 
mercial brand?” The answer is clear. 
Much as we deplore commercial TV’s 
effect on theatregoing, this form of en- 
tertainment isn’t going to drop dead. 
Neither can it come to the theatre’s aid 
by buying first-night performances for 
national showing, for the simple reason 
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that no sponsor can afford to do so. Dr 
Millard C. Faught, Zenith’s economic 
consultant, got at the heart of the matter 
when he told the New York Society of 
Security Analysts: “The Achilles heel of 
regular TV is that it has no intrinsic 
economics of its own. Therefore every- 
thing it does must be subsidized by some 
other economic function. So far adver- 
tising has given television its sole eco- 
nomic sustenance, with some very limited 
exceptions. Subscription television, 
by contrast, is not only a complete and 
instantaneous TV distribution system but 
also has its own built-in economic sys- 
tem.” And from the watcher’s point of 
view, the current mode of TV gives him 
rather little to say about what he sees 

It is true that present television does 
provide work for some actors, and for 
this they are grateful. But present com- 
mercial TV is drawing on the theatre 
without making an appreciable contribu- 
tion to it; there is no chain reaction to 
benefit the theatre that an opening night 
on subscription TV would provide—no 
funneling of admission charges back into 
the theatre to make possible continuing 
production and continuing employment. 

Now contrast this with closed-circuit 
or home subscription televising of a 
Broadway first night. During the course 
of a year’s run, perhaps four hundred 
thousand persons might see a smash hit 
on Broadway. With one of the new 
modes of TV, twenty times that number 
might see the premiére alone. Dr. Faught 
made this striking observation: “If all of 
us who now have sets paid only the price 
of a bus ride to and from a theatre as 
our admission fee to South Pacific on 
TV, the total revenue would far exceed 
all that this great musical show grossed 
in five years on Broadway. And millions 
of people would still want to see the 
play itself.” 

That last sentence is not to be over- 
looked. On any given night that a thea- 
tre performance is available on closed- 
circuit or home subscription television, 
only a small percentage of the potential 
audience for it will take advantage of 


the opportunity. This should allay the 
fears of the producers and actors who 
think they detect the specter of techno- 
logical unemployment lurking in the 
wings. The production actually would 
benefit from what the trade calls word 
of mouth. There would still be audiences 
for the production both on Broadway 
and eventually on the road. In fact, 
there might well be a new theatre au- 
dience created in areas where there is 
little or no professional theatre—-and this 
audience might be stirred to see living 
theatre in a playhouse the next time it 
got to New York or another large city, 
or when a road company reached its 
vicinity. These new forms of TV can be 
theatre’s best advance men, in fact. 
Chiefly, though, the financial impact 
of the subscription revenue would be 
such that it would greatly reduce the 
present hazards of backing a show. One 
performance on TV might very well be 
enough to recoup the entire production 
cost. Think what this would mean to the 
chances of a marginal production—one 
which received unenthusiastic reviews 
for a run in this hit-or-flop economy of 
ours. Many a show which now dies a 
quick death might be made to pay off. 
And think what a happy effect this would 
have on strengthening the reservoir of 
production capital—and consequently on 
employment in the theatre. Remember 
too that we are not dealing in the cloud- 
like realm of speculation. Only that small 
percentage of the potential audience for 
closed-circuit or subscription TV would 
be necessary to provide this cushion. 
Even if the show didn’t survive much 
more than that initially televised per- 
formance, the actors and everyone con- 
nected with the production 
benefit, and theoretically the 
would stay in the theatre for future 


would 
capital 


production. The element of risk would 
be eliminated. There would be more pro- 
duction at higher standards. And there 
would be millions of critics instead of 
the present small number. 

There are other possibilities too. One 
of these might be to film a play which 
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has had at least limited success directly 
from the stage, at the time it is about 
to close. This film could then be made 
available to subscription TV buyers. And 
this bears on another important point 
the strong position of the stage in the 
TV picture. In the early days of tele- 
vision, the novelty of the medium was 
enough to satisfy the average viewer 
Now it has long ceased to be enough 
And theatre has what it takes to please 
the more discriminating spectator. 


Lest there still be some skeptics who 
doubt my motives in advocating some- 
thing that seems to compete with current 
commercial TV, let me point to another 
side of the entire TV picture, a side that 
actually makes a strong case for the pay- 
as-you-see system as a benefit to all 
television. Whereas we now have approxi- 
mately 380 stations supported by adver- 
tising, we could have close to a thousand, 
provided additional sources of revenue 
were present. Something like Phonevision 
might provide that additional source. 
The Zenith people feel that subscription 
TV may well determine if many areas 
of the country—the less populous ones 
ever get any form of television. They 
reason that under present high costs, the 
advertiser cannot afford to go. beyond 
the major markets in presenting his show. 
This leaves the station in the smaller 
area dependent on local sponsorship—if 
it can get such sponsorship~—and the 
size of the if in the foregoing is indi- 
cated by the high mortality rate among 
these stations. Closed-circuit and home 
subscription TV will make the station 
operator independent of the economic 
requirement of network affiliation. Tele- 
vision now sends all its bills to adver- 
tisers, and about half its bills to less than 
twenty national sponsors. 


This illustrates that angels are very 
important people in TV too, and it isn’t 
so far afield from theatre when you con- 
sider the ground we've covered. Pay-as- 
you see TV can do a lot. for theatre 
Theatre also can do a lot for TV—-and 
without commercials. 
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Once More Unto the Breach (continued from page 67) 


of plays in all kinds of theatre. Redgrave 
doubts, for instance, that it is always the 
right approach to the acting of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Indeed, we know from 
Stanislavski’s own writings that his pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare were never very 
successful and caused him a great deal 
of concern. The law of psychological 
plausibility, an essential part of his 
method, cannot always be applied to 
Shakespeare, as Redgrave says. 

There is no doubt that Stanislavski’s 
method has been of the greatest help 
and illumination to many actors in the 
modern theatre. He started it as a strong 
reaction to the emptiness, the clichés, the 
superficiality of the acting which he saw 
around him in Russia at the end of the 
nineteenth century. As Norris Houghton 
has summed it up in Moscow Rehearsals, 
“Stanislavski’s system was really only a 
conscious codification of the ideas about 
acting which have always been the prop- 
erty of all good actors in all countries, 
whether they knew it or not. Its basis is 
the desire to discover for the actor the 
technical means for the establishing of 
the creative mood.” Stanislavski worked 
over this system for a long period of 
time. He told Joshua Logan (see the 
latter's introduction to Building a Char- 
acter) that it had been changed a hun- 
dred times since 1898, that he was still 
changing it and that its main principle 
was growth. “Students of mine,” he said, 
“have grown impatient and broken away 
from us. They have formed new com- 
panies . . . and perhaps they will find 
something nearer the truth than we have 
found.” 

As far back as 1924, Elizabeth Hap- 
good tells us in her introduction to 
Stanislavski’s An Actor Prepares, she and 
her husband were urging him to write 
and publish the results of his experience 
as an actor and trainer of actors. “But,” 
she says, “he hesitated to sum up any 
conclusions as final.”” He was fearful that 
his written record might assume’ the 
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aspect of some unalterable grammar, of 
rigid rules, of a kind of bible. He never 
intended his statements to be considered 
as literally applicable to all situations or 
usable by all persons. However, this, as 
is the way of all discipleship, I ‘suppose, 
is exactly what happened in so many 
Cases. 


Stanislavski was urged by the Hap- 
goods to put into one volume both 
aspects of his method, the inner prepara- 
tion of the actor and the external tech- 


nical means of bringing a character to_ 


life before an audience. In his first draft 
the two arts were side by side. But 
through the exigencies of time, circum- 
stance, Stanislavski’s health and his 
inability to complete all the manuscript 
at the same time, An Actor Prepares was 
published first in this country in 1936. 
This is the book which dealt with the 
technique for the inner preparation of 
the actor. It was not until 1950 that the 
other half of the work, Building a Char- 
acter, was published. This book was “to 
challenge the student of acting to the 
potentialities of the technical tools of his 
craft,” as Mrs. Hapgood says, and was 
intended to appear simultaneously with 
the first one. As a result, it has never 
been given the consideration and the im- 
portance of the other volume, and so we 
have had in much of the teaching of this 
method a distorted point of view. We 
have only to go back to Stanislavski him- 
self to learn that he knew how essential 
it is that the actor have command of an 
external technique as well as an inner 
one, that the actor must be in control of 
his tools and learn craftsmanship; other- 
wise he would never be able to communi- 
cate all that his inner technique had 
given him. 


As a result-of these conditions in re- 
gard to the application of Stanislavski’s 
method in this country, we have devel- 
oped a body of actors who have little 
craftsmanship, who cannot be heard in 
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theatres of any size, who do not commu- 
nicate with an audience, who seem to be 
acting only for themselves. Redgrave 
evidently has come in contact with these 
same problems among the young actors 
in England. “The feeling for truth which 
Stanislavski demanded,” Redgrave says, 
“has become the main danger with actors 
making their first acquaintance with his 
method for finding and communicating 
the truth. They mistake the truth of 
feeling for subjective feeling. There are 
many talented young actors and actresses 
eating their hearts out on the stage but 
yet unable to communicate more than a 
fragment of their feeling to an audience.” 
He adds that another danger of this 
method is becoming too intellectual, and 
that “the effect of both excesses (too 
great subjectivity and too great intellec- 
tualization) is the same: a failure to 
communicate. In the case of the young 
actors whose misinterpretation of Stanis- 
lavski has led them to believe they must 
do no more than they feel, it inust be 
said that it is not altogether their fault 
but an inherent danger in a theory whose 
main impetus was a reaction against all 
that was superficial and hollow in the 
theatre into which Stanislavski stum- 
blingly, but with sincerity and simplicity 
and shining humility, found his way.” 
Truth in the theatre is of many kinds. 
No more than in music or painting or 
literature, can we speak of only one 
truth. Each age, each kind of playhouse, 
each kind of play has its own demands. 
In breaking away from the realism of 
surface values both in playwriting and 
in acting, it was very necessary that we 
find for the truer and deeper kind of 
realistic play of more recent years a way 
of acting that kept pace with develop- 
ments in psychology, social consciousness 
and the inner meanings of highly per- 
sonal dramas. We must indeed be grate- 
ful to Stanislavski that he cared so much 
and worked so hard to achieve an inner 
technique which was helpful and fruitful 
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in his own theatre and has been so for 
other theatres and for many individuals. 
He knew his method was not necessary 
for the highest talents; he knew it must 
be ever changing and growing. He knew 
there would be those who disagreed with 
his approach completely and who would 
break away from him to found other 
theatres, which some of his most talented 
pupils did, including Meyerhold, Tairov 
and Vakhtangov. 

Just as these brilliant young Russians 
felt the need to depart from a way of 
acting which was in itself a departure, 
and to try their own experiments (as did 
many German directors during those 
same years), so we today need to extend 
our horizons in regard to the whole of 
theatre; and that means, at the very 
core, the matter of acting. We need first 
of all, it seems to me, to enlarge ou: 
thinking as to what theatre is all about, 
to broaden our concept. The limitations 
and the complete literal-mindedness of 
much of our thinking about theatre 
is revealed, to me, in the often heard 
remark from some young actor about to 
play in Shakespeare, or any other poetic 
play: “Of course I’m trying to make it 
not sound like poetry 
talk that way!” 

We have become so frightened of the 
word theatre! People are even apt to use 
it in a derogatory sense instead of in a 
noble and significant one. It is really, as 
Mordecai Gorelik says in New Theatres 
for Old, “only the modern proscenium 
arched theatre that has tried to deny it 
is a theatre and to make us believe we 
are seeing the ‘real thing.’” This is not 
to say there has not been great art in 
this form. By developing an understand- 
ing of inner truth, this medium has at 
times surpassed itself. But most of the 
great ages of theatre, as Gorelik says, 
have frankly recognized theatre as such 
and have tried to say things in terms of 
theatre. 


people just don’t 


Today in our theatre we are begin- 
ning to hear much of presentational 
drama as contrasted with representa- 
tional. Berthold Brecht and his whole 
concept of epic theatre has been accepted 
by some directors and actors on this side 
of the ocean as well as in Europe. The 
Federal Theatre experimented along 
these lines, and Thornton Wilder has 
worked in this style both in Our Town 
and The Skin of Our Teeth. Last year’s 
Camino Real appeared to be an extraor- 
dinary combination of expressionism and 
presentationalism. The playwrights seem 
to be leading the way in regard to new 
forms, and the actor must follow. 

Michael Redgrave has spoken of the 
Protean actor, as contrasted with the 
kind of actor who plays only parts which 
are close to himself. This latter kind of 
actor has flourished in our modern real- 
istic plays. He is often a very fine artist, 
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; 
} 


? 


... optically and mechanically improved 


but he is like the novelist who has writ- 
ten only one great book, autobiographical 
in nature. But for the actor, as for the 
writer, it is of the essence of the art that 
he be able to imagine the widest range 
of characters in all times and places and 
to enter into all human emotions. If kh 
is to do this he cannot be bound } i 
style, one method, one approac* 
must be fully equipped as craftsmen so 
that we can, like an Olivier, play The 
Critic and Oedipus in one evening, with 
Uncle Vanya the day before and Henry 
IV to follow next day. We must under- 
stand style, and this means the truth of 
all styles, not just our own truth 





To return to the classical repertory 
theatres now flourishing in our land in 
the summer, we are fortunate in having 


through them a new point of departure 
and a necessity for reviewing the acting 
problems of our day. It is a wide horizon 
that opens before us. We have the whole 
of man’s past to draw from, that which 
is beautiful, that which is true from all 
the ages of his life and his attempts to 
express that life. We have the present 
from which to proceed. And we have 
the infinite future into which to pour 
ourselves in new molds, to seek, to grow, 
to communicate in many differing ways 
all that we know and feel 
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Maurice Zolotow (continued from page 27) 


comedies in which this type of secondary 
role helped in making the show right 
because it was played so well by actors 
like Eddie Albert, Allyn Joslyn and Ed- 
die Bracken. One of the basic weak- 
nessses of our system of production is 
that there is no training ground for 
young actors. The youthful roles are 
often the Achilles heel of .a production 
A high comedy such as Reclining Figure 
presents a difficult problem to an actor, 
since he must etch a character and at 
the same time speak the lines in such a 
way as to get the maximum amount of 
laughter. Miss Johnson and Wallace 
tried to do both anc succeeded at 
neither. Yet they have great charm and 
bodies, and if the 
theatrical system were so geared that 
they could, for the next five years, play 
a variety of roles in repertory, they con- 


finely constructed 


ceivably could become ready to play a 
lover and his lass in Kurnitz’s next com- 
edy. By then, unfortunately, they may 
look too old for such roles. 


Home Is, the Hero 


+ To paraphrase an ancient proverb of 
the legal profession, an actor who writes 
his own play has a fool for a playwright. 
I suppose an actor who produces a play 
in which he appears 
Martin Gabel—is already skating on thin 
ice. (What if the author and director of 
Reclining Figure had wanted to replace 
Mike Wallace after the first week of re- 
hearsal and were unable to do so be- 


as in the case of 


cause it* would have disrupted the 
friendship between Mr. Wallace, a tele- 
vision star, and Mrs. Gabel, whose nom 
de video is Arlene Francis?) But when 
an actor is his own author—as in the 
case of Walter Macken’s Home Is the 
Hero—who will have the nerve to tell 
him that rewrites are necessary? A fur- 
ther complication was that the director, 
Tony Miner, was also a coproducer of 
the play (with the Theatre Guild). Ex- 
tensive rewrites were what Home Is the 
Hero needed. 

Walter Macken is an actor of strength 
and passion. He is also a playwright of 
strength and passion. What he failed to 
do was to tell his story in such a way 
as to hold our emotions in suspense for 
three acts. His individual characters were 
all finely drawn and breathed life. The 
situation—a man returning to his wife 
and two children after five years in 
prison for killing a man in a neighbor- 
hood brawl—presented a good crisis. The 
exposition, though long, was handled 
deftly. The entrance of Paddo O'Reilly, 
the sadistic bully, is delayed for fully 
twenty-nine minutes as all the other 
members of the cast discuss his character 
and attitudes. But the moment Paddo 
makes his first appearance and berates 
his wife because she has whisky on her 


90 


from that moment there was no 
surprises. Macken the playwright has be- 
trayed Macken the actor. Paddo remains 
a bully for the rest of the action. His 
five years in prison have not altered his 
cruelty or evil. We may watch with some 
interest the various expressions of his 
cruelty, but the story remains static de- 
spite knives being drawn and yelling and 
screaming. 


breath 


One of my favorite indoor sports is 
rewriting plays, and I would suggest that 
had Macken spun his tale by allowing 
all of Paddo’s friends and_ relations 
(except his wife) to believe that he is an 
admirable human being and the victim 
of a miscarriage of justice, and then 
had peeled off his evil gradually, like 
the layers of an onion, he would have 
held us spellbound. 

Aside from Macken’s own perform- 
ance, which was quite overwhelming, the 
other mimes who impressed me were 
Glenda Farrell, whom I have previously 
seen only as a gangster’s moll in films, 
playing Paddo’s sniveling wife; J. Pat 
O'Malley, who never does anything 
badly, as a roomer at the O’Reilly house; 
Art Smith, as a checker-playing friend; 
and Loretta Leversee, a newcomer to 
Broadway who, as the daughter of the 
man Paddo killed, gave a warm and 
human reading of a beautifully written 
part. 


All Summer Long 


Like Macken, Robert Anderson lays 
the foundations of his plays slowly. I 
estimate that close to 40 minutes of All 
Summer Long are devoted to establish- 
ing mood and character. In Tea and 
Sympathy the painfully prepared first 
act led to a significant crisis in the second 
act, and one of the most emotionally ex- 
plosive third acts I’ve ever participated 
in as an audience. In All Summer Long, 
after the first 40 minutes of mood and 
character there is another 100 minutes 
of mood and character. The form is that 
of a theme with variations rather than a 
sonata, Even if I had not already known 
it, I would have suspected that Ali Sum- 
mer Long was written before Tea and 
Sympathy. What Anderson learned after 
writing All Summer Long was the im- 
portance of concentrating his effects 
along a single line. The drama is, above 
all, an art of concision. In All Summer 
Long Anderson’s poetic sensitivity rode 
off in all directions. The impact of his 
story is weakened by diffuseness. 

The story, I would say, deals with a 
family beset by neurotic bitterness, whose 
existence is threatened by a river seeping 
under the foundations of its house. (An- 
derson does not ride the symbolism hard, 
and it might have been better if he 
had.) It is the family counterpointed 
against the river. But Anderson gets lost 


in too many side issues—a daughter who 
is pregnant and hates it and tries to 
bring about an abortion by throwing her- 
self on an electric fence, a father who 
has put up the fence to electrocute the 
chickens next door, a son crippled in an 
accident because of his father’s negli- 
gence, an eleven-year-old son who is 
fascinated and repelled by sex. 

The river and its threat never came 
alive for me, and at the end, when it 
rises and the foundations of the house 
shake and rumble, and the house is 
about to fall down, we feel neither pity 
nor terror for the occupants of the house 
since we are quite sure the noises are 
being produced by stagehands. I never 
believed, during the course of the play, 
that when Willie and Don climbed down 
a hill, stage R., presumably to build a 
dam to keep the waters back, that they 
were really doing anything more than 
making believe. 

The backdrop which showed a river 
snaking through green countryside never 
looked like anything more than what it 
was and what the play was—a painted 
river upon a painted land. 


On Your Toes 


Elaine Stritch is a well-stacked blonde 
creature. She can tear off a rhythm 
number like a depraved Ethel Merman. 
She is my principal suppressed desire 
among actresses. I first knew this during 
a Paul Hartman revue a few years ago in 
which La Stritch delivered herself of a 
primitivistic lay entitled “Civilization,” 
whose refrain went, “Bongo-bongo-bongo, 
I don’t want to leave the congo.” She re- 
appeared in the revival of Pal Joey, sing- 
ing the strip-tease number “Zip.” The 
fires of my secret passion blazed higher. 
Now in George Abbott's revival of On 
Your Toes, she vocalizes a tender Rod- 
gers and Hart ditty, “You Took Advan- 
tage of Me.” This is usually sung in a 
mood of sombre self-pity. Miss Stritch 
belts it out as if she is absoiutely ecstatic 
at having been taken advantage of, and 
can hardly wait until she is taken advan- 
tage of again. She brings down the 
house. She stops the show cold toward 
the end of Act II. Now, “stops the show” 
is the wrong phrase. She actually starts 
the show, because until she gets going on 
this number, On Your Toes is flat on the 
soles of its feet and suffering from fallen 
arches yet. 

The New York critical fraternity 
blamed the stasis of On Your Toes, 
which is eighteen years old, on the fact 
that its libretto creaks with old age. 
Authors just never get a break. In the 
case of Dear Charles, the authors were 
cursed for composing a pedestrian farce 
which only the vibrant acrobatics of Tal- 
lulah saved. About On Your Toes, the 
consensus was that the authors—Abbott, 
Richard Rodgers and the late Lorenz 
Hart—failed the actors. To me it looked 
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like the other way around. Bobby Van 
and Vera Zorina failed the authors. Give 
us Ray Bolger prancing about and On 
Your Toes would have been winging. 
Bolger with the grin on his puss and the 
twinkle in his eyes and the scarecrow 
flapping body and the mischievous catch 


in his throat and the magic legs—he, 


who played Junior Dolan in the original 
production, was desperately needed again. 
Van was trying hard but he was just 
somebody with a limp body and the air 
of a shy adolescent at a high school 
prom, afraid to ask any girl to dance 
with him. In two scenes which should 
have been high points, Van_ signally 
failed the authors: During the bedroom 
bit when Zorina tries to make him, he 
looked embarrassing rather than funny 
when he eluded her overtures; during 

e “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” ballet 
when he is compelled to keep on dancing 
lest a gangster shoot him from a balcony, 
he looked tired rather than frantically 
harassed. With Van and Zorina, all the 
comic overtones of the “Slaughter” bal- 
let vanished. The result reminded me of 
one of those simple-minded story ballets 
that Max Liebman produces on tele- 
vision. 


Zorina, who has the long, lean legs 
and the emaciated face of a ballerina, is 
cold and antiseptic as an acting person- 
ality. Personally, I 


Elaine 


would have cast 
Stritch in the part of Vera 
Barnova. 


Fragile Fox 


Norman A. Brooks’ first Broadway 
play, Fragile Fox, is an exciting melo- 
drama. There are two kinds of melo- 
drama—the melodrama of action and 
the melodrama of character. The melo- 
drama of action involves human beings 
in a situation of physical danger. The 
classical situation is the one in the blood- 
and-thunder plays in which the heroine 
is bound to the railroad tracks and a 
fast train is speeding in her direction 
The melodrama of character involves 
human beings in a situation of crisis 
during which—in a shock of recogni- 
tion——they discover what they really are 
in themselves and what they really are 
in their interpersonal relationships. 


Fragile Fox concerns a company of 
World War II infantry under the com- 
mand of a neurotic alcoholic, a coward, 
a boaster, a sort of army version of Cap- 
tain Queeg. He is openly opposed by a 
first lieutenant, hard, brave, good, sim- 
ple, an version of Lieutenant 
Maryk. But whereas Herman Wouk gave 
us an insight into the emotional springs 
that drove Queeg and Maryk, Brooks 
avoided the task of exploring Captain 
Cooney and Lieutenant Costa. There- 
fore, despite all the excitement engen- 
dered by the melodrama of action, I was 


never caught up in the desperation of 


army 
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either Costa or Cooney. The play could 
have been saved by a great confrontation 
scene in Act III between the antagon- 
ists, but this too was avoided. The author 
made another officer, Lieutenant Wood- 
ruff, join the issue with Cooney, al- 
though it was obligatory that the duel 
of words be fought between Costa and 
Cooney. 

Nevertheless it is a production of high 
excitement that made me _ completely 
forget I was in a theatre. In Act II, 
during which a squad is trapped in an 
abandoned house, under fire from the 
enemy, I also was under fire. Herbert 
Swope, Jr., directing his first legitimate 
drama, paced his actors beautifully, and 
the cast gave a magnificent ensemble 
performance. There wasn’t a single mis- 
take in casting or playing. Dane Clark 
as Costa, Don Taylor as Woodruff, An- 
drew Duggan as Cooney and James 
Gregory as Colonel Bartlett were espe- 
cially convincing. 


The Tender Trap 


One of the realities about the living 
theatre that is both its glory and its 
weakness is the fact that actors, not 
being machines, perform differently on 
different nights. I have been told by 
witnesses that on the opening night of 
Wonderful! Town, Rosalind Russell gave 
an electrifying performance which she 
never duplicated again. I know that 
when I watched Wonderful Town a 
month later I could not understand why 
Brooks Atkinson had felt so ecstatic that 
he even proposed that Miss Russell be 
nominated for President of the United 
States. (I’m stringing along with Elaine 
Stritch for this high office, 
was the 


however.) It 
unhappy fate of The Tender 
Trap, a comedy by Robert Paul Smith 
and Max Shulman, that on opening 
night it suffered from the mischance of 
running into an unseasonably uncom- 
fortable heat spell. The thermometer was 
in the eighties and the management of 
Theatre—-perhaps hoping 
that the heat would blow over by eight 
o’clock—-failed to purchase 
air-cooling machines 


the Longacre 


ice for its 
The audience sweated and suffered 
and unconsciously fought the play all 
the way. 

Another unexpected hazard was that 
Ronny Graham, a superbly exuberant 
performer who played the part of a gay 
blade around town, became afflicted with 
a bad case of the opening-night shakes 
Usually, actors suffering from premiéritis 
start fluffing lines. or getting spasms of 
laryngeal hoarseness. Graham's symptom 
takes the form of stammering. Since, in 
any comedy, timing of the ripostes is 
of the essence, Graham getting cluttered 
up in hard consonants got the whole 
thing to dragging. I have heard that dur- 
ing the Boston tryout, he played with 
supreme aplomb, and that after the 
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opening night he became his suave self 
again. 

It must therefore be reckoned that my 
reactions to The Tender Trap are viti- 
ated by a bad first-night experience. 1 
feel doubly hard in having to say dis- 
paraging things about this play because 
one of its authors, Robert Paul Smith, is 
a friend for vhom I hold a deep affec- 
tion. But say these things I must, or feel 
like a bounder when I disparage the 
plays of writers whom I do not love. 

Despite the fact that The Tender Trap 
presented us with a challenging situa- 
tion—a contented married man from the 
Middle West, Joe McCall, comes to New 
York on a business trip and stays at the 
apartment of a bachelor friend whose 
promiscuous sexual life gradually arouses 
his envy—and that it has been baked 
with as many good hearty laughs as 
raisins in a fruitcake, The Tender Trap 
never became the completely rounded 
comedy of character that The Seven 
Year Itch was for me 

The reasons are two. One involves the 
collaboration. In any workable collabora- 
tion, I suspect, the partners share the 
same values and are possessed of the 
same sensibility, with one partner con- 
tributing technical know-how and _ indi- 
vidual lines and plot ideas, while the 
other visualizes the characters and blocks 
out the strategy. Such was the Kaufman 
and Hart collaboration. But Smith and 
Shulman are quite different personalities. 
Smith, as he has shown in his novels, is 
a delicate, sensitive person, alive to sen- 
sual details and nostalgic moods. Shul- 
man, as he has shown in his novels and 
short stories, has a wild eye for the 
daffy joke 
When the chemical constituents of two 
unlike personalities are combined—like 
the ingredients of the anti-cold pill 
which Robert Preston has discovered in 
the play 


absurd situation and the 


they disintegrate 
There are two plays here. One, the 
Smith play, is an attempt to explore the 
discontent of a married man. The sec- 
ond, the Shulman play, is a farcical 
merry-go-round of women going in and 


out of a Manhattan bachelor’s life. The 
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Tender Trap is never completely one or 
the other, and my advice to Smith and 
Shulman is that on their next one they 
should go it alone. 


The second handicap from which The 
Tender Trap suffers is Joe McCall, both 
in the authors’ conception of his char- 
acter and in the style in which he is 
played by Robert Preston. McCall, the 
hero, is thoroughly unsympathetic. He 
carps about his wife and about marriage, 
but you never see any reason for him to 
carp except references to the fact that 
his wife likes wall-to-wall carpeting and 
braces for the children’s teeth. He falls 
in love with Sylvia Crewes, deftly played 
by Kim Hunter, and rejects her in the 
end only because the anti-cold pill—out of 
which he expected to make millions 
turns out to be as useless as antihista- 
mine, and McCall cannot afford to pay 
his wife’s alimony on a chemist’s small 
income! 


As a performer, it is Preston’s bad 
luck that he lately has been playing 
against women who know how to act. 
He played opposite Celeste Holm in His 
and Hers, Uta Hagen in The Magic and 
the Loss, and Miss Hunter in this cha- 
rade, Preston wears his roles like a cos- 
tume. He never seems to absorb and 
digest them so they become part of him. 
He is always Mr. Preston and always the 
hearty, somewhat stodgy, good boy. Yet 
he lets himself get into a position where 
he must banter dialogue with women 
able to draw a character so finely that 


his own crudeness stands out in bold 


relief. He has no sense of the comic, no 
feeciing for the wild ludicrousness that 
underlies al) romantic poses and atti- 
tudes. What Tom Ewell brought to The 


Seven Year Itch is what Preston does 
not bring to The Tender Trap. 


I believe that Michael Gordon made 
a serious error of interpretation in his 
approach to the play. A skillful director 
of serious plays, he shows no apprecia- 
tion of comedy. He failed to see that it 
is the husband who is really the ridicu- 
lous character and that the bachelor 
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would have been more funny played 
straight. I think the play would have 
been improved immensely had Ronny 
Graham played the husband and Robert 
Preston, the bachelor. Parker McCor- 
mick, who played one of the girls in the 
bachelor’s gay life, is somebody to keep 
your eyes on. She has a beautiful sense 
of comic movement and comic delivery, 
and she is going to go places. 


Sing Me No Lullaby 


There is a popular theory on Broad- 
way that years of servitude in Hollywood 
eventually soften the creative mind. Rob- 
ert Ardrey, the author of Sing Me No 
Lullaby, will be a case in point for the 
proponents of this theory. Ardrey has 
undertaken to write a play about a com- 
plicated psychological and social problem 
of our time—the man in a responsible 
government position accused of disloy- 
alty because of former connections with 
the Communist Party and various front 
organizations. The relationship of this 
man to his friends, his wife and his coun- 
try offers a challenge to a writer who 
seriously wants to cut into the problem. 


Ardrey has probed it with a needle, 
not a scalpel. His conceptions of the 
issue reflect no awareness of the tangled 
elements of the situation. His thinking 
runs to clichés and generalities not much 
more profound than the editorials in the 
liberal weeklies. Were the play written 
with power and beauty, we might forget 
the loopholes in Ardrey’s conceptions, or 
even our disagreements with what may 
be perfectly valid reasoning. I often see 
plays—The Threepenny Opera and The 
World of Sholem Aleichem are two re- 
cent examples—with whose view of life 
I am in total disagreement; yet so beau- 
tifully made were these two plays that 
my pleasure in them quite numbed my 
political doubts. 


But Ardrey’s characters are not hu- 
man beings. They are types. They talk 
like editorials. That sensitive and lyrical 
heightening of speech for which Ardrey 
once showed great gifts, is absent here. 
The result is that I found myself men- 
tally arguing with the play as it un- 
folded. Was it credible, I wondered, that 
a man whose loyalty has been suspect, 
who has been barred from an atomic 
laboratory, who plans to secretly emi- 
grate to the Soviet Union—was it credi- 
ble that he should change his mind 
because a friend decides to run for the 
Illinois State Legislature? Are men really 
barred from government work because 
they belonged to four or five ancient 
front organizations in 1938? (The opera- 
tions of our government would grind to 
a dead stop tomorrow if this were true.) 
Are FBI agents really as naive and stupid 
as Ardrey’s FBI agent? Are there not a 
few of Mr. Hoover's men who are 
trained lawyers with a background of 


experience that enables them to distin- 
guish between hard-core Soviet agents 
and liberal humanitarians sucked into 
dubious fronts? And are there never any 
liberals who are stupid or‘selfish or am- 
bitious or hypocritical? Does having been 
a member of the League Against War 
and Fascism while in college automati- 
cally make one a saint? And are we to 
believe that a fanatical party follower, 
like Mike Hertzog, would throw away 
his faith instantaneously upon hearing 
the radio broadcast news of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact of 1939? (As a matter of 
fact, the Communists I knew continued 
to be Communists. They changed their 
verbalizations a little and started picket- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt in the White House, 
and informing us that England and 
France were really fighting an imperial- 
ist war against Nazi Germany. Those 
who did throw away their Communist 
faith did so only after a painfully long 
soul-struggle.) And are we to believe 
that persons who have been barred from 
security projects are thereafter unable to 
find any sort of work—including that of 
a day laborer—and cannot even find a 
house in which to live? 


Ardrey talks at great length about 
truth in his play, but I do not think he 
has presented the truth about the United 
States in Sing Me No Lullaby. He has 
presented, rather, a stereotype accepted 
by the anti-American intellectuals of 
England and France, who use an 
irrational hatred of this country as a 
substitutive device to conceal from them- 
selves the guilt they feel in not standing 
up to the totalitarianism of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Ardrey’s picture of America bears no 
resemblance to any pictuve I know. This 
is not to say that innocent persons have 
not been falsely accused of treachery or 
disloyalty. But a good many others have 
been accurately accused of these crimes. 
And a good many others have been ac- 
curately accused—and have continued to 
hold high public office. 


Today liberals and conservatives alike 
have come to accept the painful fact 
that in our time we must put up with 
some form of security procedure. This is 
really not quite as baleful as Ardrey 
seems to think. His hero, Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose ghost walks the stage of the 
Phoenix Theatre, took extremely elabo- 
rate precautions against the Copper- 
heads—the northern agents of. the Con- 
federacy. 


The Phoenix Theatre gave Ardrey’s 
superficial script a stirring production. 
Paul Stewart, one of our finest actors, 
is also a skillful director, and he and an 
excellent cast did their mightiest to ex- 
tract some tension from the editorializing. 
Among the actors who did a noble job 
were Jack Warden (as Hertzog), Larry 
Gates, Richard Kiley, Beatrice Straight 
and Jessie Royce Landis. 
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See the Players Well Bestowed 


goddam Lear you've ever seen!” And 
he did. On another occasion when he 
was sailing to an engagement in the 
South, his ship passed close to a spot 
where, a year or so before, an actor 
named Conway had drowned. Booth sud- 
denly appeared on deck and exclaimed, 
“I have a message for Conway!”—-and 
jumped overboard. It took half an hour 
to fish him up. Another time, after a 
sea trip, his manager found him standing 
on the deck with a pistol in his hand 
and the sloop’s captain kneeling in front 
of him holding a bowl of medicine. 
Booth was forcing him to drink it be- 
cause, he said, the poor captain was ill. 
It was the fourth bowlful to pour down 
the unfortunate seaman’s hatch—and the 
medicine turned out to be Epsom salts! 


Richard III was always his favorite 
role; but during one performance he 
suddenly decided that he didn’t want to 
die in the part. So he started duelling 
right back at the startled young actor 
playing Richmond—and it ended with 
Booth chasing the frightened kid right 


out of the stage door and 
Bowery. 


down the 


Shenanigans such as these did little to 
endear Junius Brutus and the profession 
he represented to the morality-smeared 
hearts of America’s early Victorians. But 
by the middle of the century another 
change had taken place, caused by a 
number of things. For one, the picture 
of the roaring Junius staggering down 
night-drenched streets, followed by the 
quiet, fiercely guarding figure of his son, 
was symbolic in many ways. For Edwin 
Booth (despite malicious buffets of fate, 
unjustified gossip and dark tragedy) led 
the acting profession into the light of a 
new aura of respect, aided by such other 
American-born actors as Charlotte Cush- 
man. Serious, sincere and dignified, they 
proved that indulgence in an elaborate 
game of make-believe need not neces- 
sarily tab the players as eternal denizens 
of an adult nursery. For another thing, 
the theatre grew to mean more and more 
to the average American—an importance 
dramatically climaxed by the Astor Place 
riot. Its bloody details are too well 
known to need retelling; but it set up 
actors as symbols of international policy 
and politics. Basically the embattled 
burghers of New York’s less fashionable 
precincts objected to William Macready 
not because of his acting but because he 
was an Englishman opposed to Edwin 
Forrest, a home-grown practitioner. Also 
gaining added importance for the theatre 
was its increased power as a propaganda 
force, exemplified best, of course, by the 
success of a tidbit called Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 


(It’s interesting to note that the ver- 
sion of Tom that has held the stage for 
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(continued from page 72) 

all these years is not the original drama- 
tization of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s lach- 
rymose masterwork. The first adaptation, 
by C. W. Taylor, turned out to be a tur- 
key—and you can understand why when 
you learn that Taylor changed the names 
of all the characters except Uncle Tom 
himself, entirely omitted the St. Clare- 
Topsy-Eva material that became the 
later play's chief claim to fame, and cen- 
tered the story on the adventures of 
George and Eliza, known in the Taylor 
version as Edward and Morna Wilmot. 
In addition, he kindheartedly but very 
unwisely omitted the ultimate in Amer- 
ican theatrical tear-jerking by providing 
a happy ending. The G. L. Aiken version 
followed about a year later.) 


Another factor helping the rehabilita- 
tion of the actor in the American mind 
was the fact that, around mid-century, 
the heat was taken off him by the even 
wilder and more publicized eccentricities 
of another suspect breed, the writers. At 
this time America developed its first 
Bohemia in a steamy beer cellar under 
the pavements of Broadway, a spot run 
by a German named Pfaff. The denizens 
of Pfaff’s, in addition to a large and 
quiet fellow named Walt Whitman and 
a pitiful and broke little guy 
called Eddie Poe, included Henry Clapp, 
the guiding light of the place who was 
regarded as the leading wit of America, 
and who really did get off a few cracks 
that were pretty good (he was the first 
to call Horace Greeley a self-made man 
who worshiped his creator); Ned Wil- 
kens, drama critic and dandy; Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, Henry Herbert and that blazing 
figure Ada Clare. They were a_ wild 
and they effectually took the play 
from the actors of the period, 
which, by and large, was an excellent 
thing for the actors. 


usually 


crew 
away 


The players’ new-found standing, how- 
ever, almost crashed forever as the result 
of a single blow—a blow that rocked the 
nation and the world. It was, of course, 
the murder of Lincoln by John Wilkes 
Booth, son of Junius Brutus and brother 
of Edwin. The grief of the nation was 
deep (the price of black cotton tripled 
because the national demand for black- 
stuffs had almost exhausted the supply), 
and it was only natural that tear-choked 
anger should be vented upon Booth’s co- 
workers. It was, one reports pridefully, 
only the nation’s sense of fair play that 
saved them. Typical was a scene in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, described by Clara Morris, 
who was then a very young ingénue in 
the Ellsler stock company. 
The original reaction against actors 
had been violent. Not only were all mem- 
bers of the Laura Keene company, play- 
ing at Ford’s Theatre at the time of the 
tragedy, placed under arrest for forty- 
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eight hours, but so were all actors in 
Washington. Players and playhouses were 
stoned in various sections ofthe country. 
Special outbreaks were feared in Colum- 
bus, because John Wilkes had played 
there with the Ellsler company earlier in 
the season; so when a mass meeting was 
scheduled in front of the state capitol, 
police threw a double cordon around the 
theatre and advised all members of the 
company to stay away. But Miss Morris 
and another girl stood at the edge of the 
crowd, The channels of public grief ran 
deep as speaker after speaker culogized 
the dead president; and when an un- 
known man leaped to the rostrum and 
began haranguing the crowd, the lines 
of policemen tensed uneasily. The man 
waved his arms toward the playhouse. 
This was what everybody had feared. 

“Look at thé theatre over there!” he 
shouted. “Think of the actors and act- 
resses, and of how they must feel at this 
hideous crime! Think of the position 
they're in, and their grief and horror! 
And spare a little pity for them too!” 
It was a bold thing to do at that par- 
ticular time. For a moment the crowd 
swayed, as all heads turned toward the 
theatre, and there was a curious under- 
current of sound like a deep growling 
And then there was a cheer. It was a 
wonderful and touching instance of fair- 
ness in a grief-stricken nation. 
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The country at large, except for a few 
isolated cases, reacted in the same way. 
If anything, the innocence—and the dig- 
nified attitude of the profession during 
a terrible time of tragedy and stress 
actually helped to solidify the respect in 
which actors were held. But no public 
reaction, no respect could solace Edwin 
Booth. For a while it was feared the 
tragedy might affect his reason; and 
throughout his life he fled from even the 
remotest reference to it. Many years later 
Garrie Davidson, who had been a callboy 
at Booth’s theatre in 1873, told Otis 
Skinner of an affecting scene. John 
Wilkes’s stage belongings had been sent 
to Edwin. One night after a performance 
the actor asked Garrie to wake him at 
3 a.m. This the lad did; and thereafter 
he followed his chief down to the cellar 
of the theatre, where Booth told him to 
build up the fire in the furnace and to 
knock the top off an old trunk that stood 
in the corner. The trunk contained cos- 
tumes, swords and wigs, all musty and 
smelling of camphor. Booth took them 
out one by one, looked at them sadly and 
then turned them over to the boy, who 
put them into the blazing fire. They were 
John Wilkes’s costumes and hand props. 
“It was awful,” Davidson told Skinner, 
“to watch him sit there without a word, 
inspecting each article, touching it as if 
it were his own flesh and blood. . . .” 


At last Booth drew out a long purple 
tunic and a fur-trimmed cloak. Both 
were creased and worn. He sat down on 
the trunk and held them for a long 
while; then he said, “My. father’s! Gar- 
rie, this was Junius Brutus Booth’s cos- 
tume for Richard III. He wore it in 
Boston on the first night I went on the 
stage as Tressel.” Garrie suggested that 
it should be saved. But Booth said, “‘No, 
put it in with the others.” And as Garrie 
complied, Edwin Booth broke down and 
wept like a child. At last, when all, the 
costumes were cinders and even the 
swords had melted, Booth said, “That's 
all. We'll > now.” Garrie looked at his 
watch. It was nearly six o'clock. The 
great star and the callboy trudged up 
the cellar stairs into the cold light of the 
dawn. 


But it was Booth who ied the profes- 
sion to new heights of dignity and public 
respect in that carping Mid-Victorian 
world. This was largely because of the 
man’s personal integrity, his artistry and 


_ the almost excessive adulation that even- 


tually surrounded him. It was also, one 
suspects, partly due to his periods of 
great financial success that enabled him 
to build (though not to maintain) the 
most lavish theatre yet seen in America. 
It was the day of the robber barons; 
financial success was respected, no matter 
how it had been obtained; and many of 
those who were then pushing to the fore- 
front of American society had managed 


to wangle theirs in ways a good deal less 
respectable (even to the horsehair-up- 
holstered morality of the 1880’s) than 
acting. 


So respectable did the theatre become, 
in fact, that the most modern playhouse 
in the known world was financed by a 
clergyman and the publisher of a reli- 
gious periodical. It was the Madison 
Square Theatre, which opened February 
4, 1880; and its promoters were the Rev- 
erend George Mallory and his brother 
Marshall, who also collaborated in editing 
The Churchman. The Madison Square 
was quite a house. It had, believe it or 
not, an air-cooling system (fresh air 
passed over ice and blown through the 
gratings of the winter heating system) 
and a double stage. When one stage was 
in action above, the other was being set 
below, and during intermission was 
hoisted into place by four stagehands 
working pulleys—this being in the days 
when stagehands’ poker games could still 
be interrupted without drawing a beef 
from the local. The first show in the 
house was Hazel Kirke, which ran for 
486 consecutive performances, the long- 
est run on the New York stage up to 
that time; and the production staff, for 
the first time, sent out road companies 
while the original troupe was still playing 
in New York. That production staff itself 
was quite something. Gustave Frohman 
was business manager, and the others 
included his brothers, Charles and Daniel 
Frohman, David Belasco and Henry C. 
De Mille, father of William and Cecil 
De Mille. 


The social prestige gained by the actor 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s has never de- 
serted him. This has been aided, one 
suspects, by the fact that a commercially- 
minded nation can never help being im- 
pressed by the increasing magnitude of 
stars’ salaries. But while his status in 
society remains unquestioned and even 
tends to increase from year to year, the 
actor has been losing ground on another 
and perhaps more important front. For- 
merly, when he was a wandering, half- 
starved vagabond, shunned by gentlefolk, 


he was the whole show. Theatregoers 


went to see him, not the play; and even 
new dramas largely stood or fell by their 
stars. Now his importance is decreasing 
as a result of the waxing status of the 
dramatist during the last fifty or sixty 
years, the rise of scenic and directorial 
theories that tend to blend the actor into 
his background and make even the great- 
est of stars a member of an ensemble, 
and the current trend’ toward so-called 
realism that compresses him into a pip- 
squeak and subnatural mold, no longer 
permitting him to be a glorious’ and 
blazing figure larger and far more won- 
derful than life. 


But all that is another story. 
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Queen of the American Stage 


having—an intimate, detailed knowledge 
of almost any subject that might be 
raised. Her two favorite topics, however, 
are baseball and boxing. She was at the 
ringside when Jack Dempsey knocked out 
Jess Willard, but usually she is forced to 
take her sports at second hand. She 
always has a radio in her dressing room 
to hear fights and baseball results. Since 
she has been in Hollywood, her contracts 
have contained a clause limiting her act- 
ing to nights only while the World Series 
is being played. Tallulah Bankhead once 
walked into her dressing room after a 
performance of The Corn Is Green and 
was greeted by Miss Barrymore with, 
“Well, I see the Bums blew two today.” 


She had to rush from her dressing 
room to make the final curtain of White- 
oaks on the night of the second Louis- 
Schmeling fight. As she took her bows, 
still wearing the costume and make-up 
of a 101-year-old woman, she muttered 
to her colleagues, “Louis in the first by 
a knockout. Terrific kidney punch.” 


Despite her general aloofness from the 
ordinary rough and tumble of human 
relations, a well-developed case of pique 
will send her down into the arena armed, 
as a rule, with an acid wit which she 
uses with devastating accuracy. George 
Kaufman has reason to remember a night 
early in 1941 when a gigantic benefit for 
Bundles for Britain was being prepared 
for presentation at Radio City Music 
Hall. Kaufman, whose job was to enlist 
acts, thought it would be fun to have 
various stars give performances that were 
completely foreign to their usual roles 
Get Lily Pons to sing “Minnie the 
Moocher,” mused Kaufman, or maybe 
put together a sister act called The 
Three Ethels-——-Barrymore, Merman and 
Waters. He promptly phoned Miss Barry- 
more. 


“What night did you say the benefit 
is to fall on?” she asked. 


“The second Sunday in February,” 
Kaufman told her 


“Sorry! On that night I’m going to 
have laryngitis.” 


Kaufman was hanging up the phone 
in mild annoyance when he was sud- 
denly struck with the realization that 
something was horribly familiar. “Sorry! 
On that night I’m going to have laryn- 
gitis’” was a line that he and Edna 
Ferber had written for the character 
called Julie Cavendish in The Royal 
Family. Julie Cavendish had quite obvi- 
ously been Ethel Barrymore and Ethel 
Barrymore had quite obviously taken a 
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very dim view of the Kaufman-Ferber 
harlequinade. But she had bided her 
spleen for fourteen years waiting for the 
proper opportunity to give Kaufman's 
line back to him. 


Indomitable perseverance has always 
characterized Miss Barrymore’s attitude 
toward her craft. During the late twen- 
ties and through most of the thirties 
there was a lengthy lean period when 
life seemed to hold nothing for her but 
a succession of failures. She appeared to 
have reached the twilight of her career 
and a fast fading twilight at that. But 
it wasn’t long before she had opened in 
The Corn Is Green, which gave her the 
longest run of her career. She - followed 
this by going to Hollywood to make The 
Spiral Staircase and stayed on for a film 
career which still occupies her. 


She now lives permanently in Cali- 
fornia, in a white house with blue shut- 
ters in Pacific Palisades. The fourteen- 
acre estate in Mamaroneck, New York, 
where the three children of her marriage 
to Russell G. Colt grew up, is for sale. 
She is seventy-five years old but the num- 
ber has little significance. 


“I have been used for so long to 
shuffling time back and forth in my 
make-up kit,” she once said, “that actual 
time has lost its meaning.” 


So she continues to live at an undi- 
minished pace. She recently completed 
the filming of Young at Heart. The first 
three hundred pages of her autobiog- 
raphy have been delivered to her New 
York publisher and she is at work on 
the rest. She is working on a television 
series. Only when she starts to respond 
to the instinctive urge to be on a stage 
again—a real stage, a proscenium stage 

<ioes her age seem to impinge on her 
thinking. A few years ago a New York 
producer sent a wire to her Pacific Pali- 
sades home asking her to play the lead 
in a new play. 


“Don’t you think,” she replied, “that 
after working for fifty years for cut flow- 
ers in my dressing room I should be 
permitted to sit in my garden for a while 
and watch them grow?” 


She has held to this desire to watch 
her flowers grow for eight years now. 
And as she passes each additional con- 
tented year in her garden, it seems more 
and more likely that her most famous 
line, the line from her early success, 
Sunday, can now be applied to one of 
the most notable of American stage 
careers—‘‘That’s all there is, there isn’t 
any more.” 


The Art of Duse 


(continued from page 78) 
European theatre between 1870 and 
1900—were no longer enough for Eleo- 
nora Duse. Her spirit was athirst for 
something else, for something less com- 
monplace, something less matter-of-fact, 
something more heroic—a nobler expres- 
sion of life, in short. 


In Italy, meantime, people were be 
ginning to talk of Henrik Ibsen, who 
was arousing great interest in most of 
the nations of Europe and even in 
France, where importations from abroad 
are not readily welcome. Ibsen's theatre 
met both warm support and bitter hos- 
tility in the Italian public and among 
Italian men of letters. Luigi Capuana, 
the Sicilian novelist and dramatist who 
had for many years been living in Rome, 
made a first translation (not from the 
Norwegian, but from the French) of A 
Doll’s House. Duse was much impressed, 
but her first approaches to Ibsen were 
timid ones. The perfect and complete 
understanding on her part of all the 
heroic spirituality contained in Ibsen’s 
theatre—qualities which «vould fully have 
satisfied this thirst for th: ideal in Eleo- 
nora Duse, at that time .n the full pos- 
session of her powers—w is made impos- 
sible by the distracting iniluence she now 
began to feel through contact with the 
spectacular and refined but only ficti- 
tiously heroic art of Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio. To my way of thinking—an opinion 
that I have reason to believe is shared 
by many people in Italy—the atmosphere 
of D’Annunzio’s theatre did harm rather 
than good to Duse, and great harm in- 
deed. Perhaps from the aesthetic de- 
mands of her inner life this experience 
was necessary to her; but it wrought a 
violent distortion on her art, which had 
once been so intimate and so profound, 
throwing her into false attitudes which 
only time, and too tardily, was able to 
correct. 


To make clear just what I mean, I 
need only put in contrast the most evi- 
dent characteristics of D’Annunzio’s 
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theatre and the most evident character- 
istics of the acting of Duse as that acting 
used to be, and as it has again become 
in these later years, though now on a 
somewhat loftier plane. 

D’Annunzio’s art is wholly external. It 
relies on a sumptuous display of forms, 
on a marvelous opulence of vocabulary 
It is a truly miraculous art but it re- 
mains almost wholly superficial, since in 
it everything that is expressed has value 
not so much in itself as for the ingenuity 
with which it is expressed. It is an art 
woven entirely of sensations, but of sen- 
sations that flourish only when fed on 
imagery, and this imagery, if it would 
not cloy, must have an ever more ample 
development, must become ever more 
and more musical, ever more and more 
exciting to the senses. 

Whereas the art of Eleonora Duse was 
intrinsically and peculiarly opposite to all 
this. In her everything was internal, sim- 
ple, unadorned, almost naked. Her art 
was a quintessential distillation of pure 
truth, an art that worked from within 
outward, which shrunk from ingenious 
artifice and scorned the applause of won- 
derment that mere brilliancy seeks. With 
her, to feel a thing was to express it 
and not parade it; to express jt in direct 
and immediate terms without circumlo- 
cutions, without sonorous or sculptured 
or painted imagery. Imagery, in fact, 
was a challenge to Duse. She natively 
lacked in that roundness of diction which 
is a prime requisite for the full elabora- 
tion of a word picture. And if she found 
it by sheer effort, the effort in the end 
exhausted her. For her art was wholly 
and always an art of movement. A con- 
tinuous, restless, momentary flow which 
had neither time nor power to stop and 
fix itself in any given attitude, even for 
the pleasure of showing for a moment 
the beauty that a pose may have had in 
the truth of its expression. Here was a 
shy and retiring art which at a tragic 
moment in her career she suddenly put 
at the service of the least shy and the 
most assertive poct that ever lived. That 
is why I ventured to use the word dis- 
tortion for the effects that D’Annunzio 
had upon the art of Eleonora Duse. 

No one will suppose that I am saying 
this out of any tenderness I feel toward 
the old theatre. I say it, rather, in view 
of an opinion I have always held about 
the value that a work of dramatic art 
may have in itself and of self, and the 
value it may acquire or lose in the scenic 
translation made of it by an actor. 

As a play passes from the mind of an 
author through the mind of an actor, it 
must inevitably undergo some modifica- 
tion. No matter how hard the actor tries 
to grasp the intention of the writer, he 
will never quite succeed in seeing a 
character just as the author saw it, in 
feeling it just as the author felt it, in 
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recreating it just as the author willed 
that it should be. The actor may repeat 
the lines precisely as they are written, 
but the very same words will express 
sentiments which the actor, and not the 
author, feels; and these sentiments will 
find their own peculiar manifestation in 
the actor’s tone of voice, temper of ges- 
ture, attitude of body. 


It may happen, it not infrequéntly 
does happen, that the actor impsoves 
rather than not on the drama entrusted 
to him. But in such cases the drama is a 
bad one, and all the credit belongs to the 
actor. He has taken from the author a 
piece of canvas, as it were, and given it 
a life which the author failed to confer 
upon it. 

It was just this miracle that Duse per- 
formed in her work with the old theatre. 
In her repertoire there may be some 
plays which do have a life of their own 
and which will live as literature even if 
no actor ever again produces them. But 
the grandeur of Duse, in the eyes of her 
early audience, was the power she had 
of breathing the breath of tife into many 
characters that had been barely outlined 
by their authors through various situa- 
tions in which they were made to ap- 
pear. And it was a true life that Duse 
thus created, holding the stage with its 
vivid, engrossing reality, laying hold 
upon every spectator witnessing the play. 
Duse gave a perfect form, that is, to the 
crude unmolded clay her old repertory 
offered her. She could do this, because 
in the various people she came to im- 
personate, however commonplace and in- 
significant they may have been ‘in them- 
selves, she found a certain potentiality 
of humanness which she could bring to 
full expression; and, having done so, she 
rejoiced in her own creation, leaving to 
others the task of passing judgment on 
the plays as a whole. 

Why could she not perform the same 
miracle with the works of Gabrielle 
D’Annunzio? The answer is already im- 
plicit in what we said about the conflict- 
ing characteristics of the respective arts 
of D’Annunzio and of herself. 


In D’Annunzio’s plays Duse met a 
form that was artistically complete, and 
had to be respected in every minute par- 
ticular. And this put a fatal restriction 
upon her own art, which is so wholly 
spontaneous and genuine. D’Annunzio 
gave her a series of beautiful, elegant, 
literary masks, to which she must not 
supply a single detail, and to which she 
had to fit herself much as molten metal 
might be poured into a mold for a statue, 
to harden in the attitude of that statue 
—attitudes, moreover, which in this case 
were wholly foreign to Duse’s native 
temperament. And, in addition, behind 
these masks of D’Annunzio there were 
none of those real fundamental human 


elements which Duse had met even in 
the worst plays of her old repertory; no 
germ of life to bring to fruition, no 
formless clay to endow with perfection 
of form. 

I should not risk asserting that the 
physical collapse of Eleonora Duse, and 
especially her growing weariness with 
stage life, should be attributed to the 
futile effort she made to adapt her own 
art to the art of D’Annunzio. But I am 
willing to state that the D’Annunzio epi- 
sode was uot without effect upon the 
actress. There can be no doubt that 
Duse, at the peak of her development, 
was distracted by the D’Annunzio theatre 
from the one real dramatic grandeur 
that her time might have offered her- 
the theatre of Ibsen, I mean, which was 
surely far more harmonious with Duse’s 
artistic temperament and with the need 
she had always felt of breathing a clear 
and rarified atmosphere in the most lofty 
altitudes of the spirit. 

What she was really looking for—the 
state of exaltation which she had at- 
tained in her own inner life—we saw 
from her return to the stage after a long 
retirement. She came back to us, it is 
true, with her old authors—Praga, D’An- 
nunzio, Ibsen, as though to exemplify the 
three periods of her life. But there was 
a new author there—Gallarati-Scotti— 
significant not so much for the intrinsic 
merits of his Cosi Sia as for the ethical 
qualities of that play and the spiritual 
air it breathes. The repertory exploited 
in this new appearance of Duse showed 
quite beyond the intention of the actress, 
as I believe, the truth of what I have 
said above. La Porta Chiusa of Praga is 
a mediocre work of the old theatre; but 
it showed us to what extent Duse was 
able to vitalize such amount of living 
material as the play contained within 
itself. In D’Annunzio’s La Citta Morta 
we saw her struggling with all the re- 
sources of her genius, but failing in the 
end to adapt herself to the poses required 
by the static exterior art of the author. 
Her Lady from the Sea brought back to 
us the sense of all that we lost in not 
having seen Duse approach Ibsen in full 
possession of her youth. A gray-haired 
Ellida could only awaken in us, along 
with a deep regret, a profound admira- 
tion for the success with which Duse was 
able to give this character the incom- 
parable freshness of a spirit that literally 
basks in sunshine. And in Ghosts we had 
the full sense of what Duse might have 
been at her best: a lucid, a direct and 
immediate art, which concentrated in- 
tensely the essences of truth and which 
was attained by a long travail of the 
spirit. 

Eleonora Duse was a supreme actress 
in whose life the real tragedy was this, 
that her age did not succeed in supply- 
ing her with her author. 
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